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Nearing Last Stretch 


) the slow pace of the fund ap- 

Nigh a ee peal for ane eo a 
wi 

wd 11,000 —— omg and ~ a a poem 

ave gone above the 2, 


sent along $650. This, plus a 
figure in the quest for 2,500 previous $400 from Indiana and 
Daily Worker subs. In The group contributions from New 
~ Worker issue two weeks hence, — a = New oe as 
we will give the wind-up figures well as trom several score in- 
of the sail circulation effort, dividuals, brings us to the $7,- 
and it will be-100 percent 500 mark. 

a a a some Let's get going! We need the 
age . BE ig te money now, and we need ‘to 
states. The state-by-state story shalt -aahe elitene ok the 


latest. 


is on Page 13. 
But were concerned about 


Top FBI Informer 
For the Midwest 


Ward 


InP sycho 


—See Page 6 
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Peace Bill 5% 


(S.21) Put 


To Congress 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


AN OLD FAMILIAR 
growl was heard on the 
Senate floor last week and 
the issue was joined in a 
fight against McCarthyite 


demands for armed U.S. inter- 
vention in the Chinese offshore 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu. 


Sen. Joseph McCarthy rose 
in the Senate April 1 and de- 
manded that President Eisen- 
hower “furnish whatever air and 
naval forces is needed to pre- 
vent the Communists from con- 
quering Quemoy and the Mat- 
sus. 

As soon as McCarthy sat 
down, thin, — scholarly-lookin 
Senator Morse (D-Ore) rose an 
said: 

“Mr. President, my answer to 
the spech just delivered on the 
floor of the Senate by the Junior 
Senator from Wisconsin takes 
the form of a resolution which 
I shall now offer, read, and 
briefly discuss.” 

The Morse ‘ resolution, also 
sponsored by Senators Lehman 
(D-NY), Long (D-La), and 
Humphrey (D-Minn), is getting 
nationwide support and has be- 
come the focus of the struggle 
to bring about a peaceful set- 
tlement of the Formosa crisis. 


* 


THE LANGUAGE of the 
resolution is something to make 
the country sit up and take no- 
tice when it states: 


“Whereas there now is dan- 


_ger of United States involve- 


ment in atomic war with ‘the 
Chinese Communists in the de- 
fense of the Matsu and Quemoy 
islands occupied by forces of the 
Republic of Cihna (read: Cihang 


. Kai-shek); and 


“Whereas the United States 
under international law has no 
territorial rights or claims to the 
Matsu and Quemoy islands; and 


“Whereas. a military defense 
of said islands hy the United 
States subjects the United States 
to the charge of acts of aggres- 
sion and involvement in a Chi- 
nese civil war... . 

“Resolved . . . that it is the 
sense of Congress that... . 

‘The President (shall not) em- 
ploy any of the Armed Forces 
of the United States in military 
operations concerning the Mat- 
su and Quemoy islands.” 

The resolution also calls for 
the evacuation of Quemoy and 
Matsu. by Chiang Kai-shek’s 
forces. 

* 


WHEN SEN. McCARTHY at- 
tacked Sen. Kefauver (D-Tenn) 
as an “appeaser for opposing 
intervention in Quemoy and 


Matsu in Tennessee the senator 


_ from North Carolina and Geor- 
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Spring in Hyde Park © 


By JOSEPH NORTH HYDE PARK. 


IT IS 10 YEARS now, this week, and we stood in 
the rose-garden behind the high hedge where FDR lies 
buried. The April sun gleamed on the simple, white 
marble tomb- 


stone amid 

the elms and ° 

the dark 

hemlocks. The 

hushed young- 

sters from 

a Minnesota { 

high school g 

that bears his - 
name had a. © 
come a thousand miles to st 
here, with bowed heads, as a 
trio of apple-cheeked midwest- 
erners, two girls and a tall boy, 
walked across the green to lay 
a wreath of red roses and snap- 
dragons on his grave. 

This is how it is once spring 
comes, the green-uniformed at- 
tendant says, the people coming 
from everywhere, each of the 
48 states, and from every coun- 
try in the world. Yesterday two 
busloads of young.pilgrims came 


gia, to stand at this shrine on 

the rolling hills of Dutchess 
County that overlook the shim- 
mering Hudson. 

Shrine it is. You realize it all 
the more when you walk with 

- your tellow-Americans into the 
big porticoed mansion that was 
his home, where he was born 
and where he grew to a fateful 
manhood. You follow them up- 
stairs and into the bedroom 
which is as it was when FDR 
last stayed here and their voices 
drop to a whisper. 

Speech dies away and only 
the eyes are eloquent as they 
look at his big straw hat and his 
battered felt which millions re- 
member from his campaigns. 
There is a strange sense of the 
man’s presence in this robe of 
his that lies on the couch, the 
wheel-chair which everybody 
knew since he was stricken back 


in 1921. 
* 


I WAS IMPRESSED by the 
youngsters who file through 
these rooms, their voices muted ° 
as they stand reverently. These 
bright-faced kids are the genera- 
tion of the cold war. They were 
too young to have known FDR’s 
warm voice or to have under- 
stood his place, but the national 
affection for the man is in them. 

For example, and it was much 
like that others there told me, 


(Continued on Page 11) 


replied: 

“If any words of mine can 
put any stumbling blocks in the 
way of the present course of 
some persons toward a war in 
the Pacific—a war in which we 
would not be justified in partici- 
pating—it matters’ little to me 
what the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin or someone else may 
say.” 

The powerful impact of the 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE LARGEST UNION in the country — 


t, 


Rally for 5 


the UAW-CIO — ealled on labor, farm 


and other allied-groups, to meet in a national conference early in the spring of 1956 before 
the two parties nominate their candidates, mobilize united action in the presidential 


campaign. . 

- This was one of the points in 
the lengthy and detailed political | 
action program voted by the 3,000 
delegates to the United Automo- 
bile Workers week-long convention 
in Cleveland. There. is nothing in 


_ the resolution to suggest a step 


towards independence by labor 
from the two old parties. But the 
resolution caHs on the locals to 
engage more intensely in political 
action suggesting various forms 
and adds: | 


“We must develop independent 
political action machinery in évery 
community in which the UAW-CIO 
has membership. Special emphasis 
must be out on ward, precinctm 
block and neighborhood organiza- 
tions... + 


conventin. (Action on labor unity 
and an organizing drive, the. bar- 
gaining program for 1955 and the 
‘raise in dues to provide a $250.- 
000,000 war chest for strikes, were 


A foreign policy resolution ap- 


reported in the Worker last week.) 


proved follows generally the Eisen- 
hower administration’s line on For- 
mosa, rearmament of Germany and 
big-power negotiations “from 
strength” in contradiction to Wal- 


¥ 


THIS -WAS AMONG several 


major resolutions adopted by the; 
delegates in the later stages of the 


See Auto Talk Climax 
When Layoffs Spread - 


By WILLIAM ALLAN DETROIT. 


BY THE END of June the automobile industry, it is pre-, 
dicted, will have speeded out of its employes 414 million 
1955 cars. Estimates of what can be sold in 1955 are 514 
million new cars. Output in the | 


} 
} 


first quarter of 1955 has reached | tract: fatigue time of 15 percent 
the al “ume record of 2,110,000. |tg be written into every work, 
Meanwhile in the city of De- 


a -— -— eegaapye are cena for heavy jobs;. five to 10 
WHROUL es, SAG WAGE about)  inutes washup time at lunch and 


160,000. With an estimated half! . 


‘quitting time; personal time to ‘be 
a million new cars to be produced | eased ron ae minutes before 
in the latter half of 1955, layoffs 


face many thousands of auto work and #fter lunch to 20 minutes; no 
ers eiconipanying layotts for change in production _ standards 
other sections of the population gm om rw - Hehe a made . 
, ercent change in its engin- 
relying on auto workers for a live- _P . 
lihood. It is estimated that orie/*%™& Part; and a paid lunch per- 
eae every mea persons eer Eom iod as a first step towards 30-hour 
ica is connected directly or indirect- week with 40-hour pay. He says 


% : a this is one way to curb speedup 
ly with the auto industry. ‘and halt its mankilling effects on| 
As the production of 1955 mod-| others | 


ter Keuther’s pro-peace line in his 
opening address. 

The formal OK for the civil 
liberties resolution recommended 
by the resolutions committee was 
held up, with final formulation left 
to the General Executive Board, 
because of a minority report on the 
wording of the section dealing with 
job protection to members who 
invoke the Fifth Amendment. Both 
views on this section held the mem- 


bers’ right to use the Fifth Amend- 
ment should be _ protected, but 
there was some difference on how 
strongly that should be put. Other- 
wise there was no difference on the 
very long resolution which gives 
a fairly comprehensive panorama 
of the assault on civil liberties to- 
day. ; 
- 

THE UAW'S resolution is clear- 
ly in advance of the CIO’s reso- 
lution adopted last December. It 
calls on Congress and the admin- 
istration to prosecute people “for 
what they do, not for what they 
say and-demands a “recodification 
of the Internal Security Laws so 
as to repeal those sections that 
“deny freedom of speech, associ- 
ation and political action.” 

“Under the Smith Act individuals 
aré being prosecuted for what 
they say, not for what they do,” 
says the resolution. 

The 1954 Butler-Humphrey 
law outlawing the Communist 
Party is sharply slammed and its 


standard on light jobs and 30 Per-| provisions putting unions under the’ 


$1.25 MINIMUM wage is 
building up as “the big issue” 
in Washington, declared na- 
tional CIO as it called on all 
members to let Con 
know “what's on your mind.” 

* 

GRIM AP FOOL hoax 
was seen in Labor Department 
publicity blurb claiming pros- 
pect of rise in employment. Fur- 
ther d in announcement it 
appeared that 149 industrial 
areas regularly surveyed were 
worse off than a year ago in 
respect to jobs. At end of an- 
nouncement it was _ revealed 
that smaller industrial areas 
with serious unemployment had 
increased to 113 compared with 
100 in January 1955. 


* 


GREATER surplus food dis- 
tribution received thumbs-down 
treatment from Agriculture. De- 
partment. Spokesmen spoke 
out against idea as a congres- 
sional committee heard Con- 
gressmen appeal for more dis- 
tribution for hungry constitu- 
ents; especially in hard-hit coal 
mining areas. 


RUBBER strike closed 10 
plants of U.S. Rubber Co. in 11 
states as 35,000 members of 
CIO United Rubber Workers 
walked out in fight for longer 
vacations and other benefits. A 
6'2-cent hourly raise was nego- 
tiated last August. 

* 
ATTORNEY GENERAL’S 


committee to study anti - trust 


Subversive Activities Control 
Board, is termed “a step towards 
state control of trade unions.” 
The Department of Justice is 
rapped on several grounds. One 
section raps it for “using witnesses 
‘such as Harvey Matusow and Paul 
Crouch.” The Department, says 
‘the resolution, “vouched for the 
(Continued on Page 13) 


la 


Next Geal: 


THE SHORTER work-week 
will be the next major goal of 
the UAW after the Guaranteed 
Annual Wage, the union’s con- 
vention resolution on automation 
declared. . 

“The new technology makes 
it imperative that we take the 
next step in the historic fight for 
the shorter workweek,” says the 
resolution, and adds: 

“We do know that the new 


Cut Work Week 


technology can and should bring 
us both greater leisure and 
higher living standards. The 
struggle on both fronts must go 
hand in hand. ... We will not 


stand idly by while the era of 
automation produces the destruc- 
tive involuntary leasure of mass 
unemployment instead of higher 
living standards and creative 
voluntary leisure.” 


© Grim April Fool Hoax on Jobs 
© CIO Launches Drive for $1.25 


oa hetan CoMttied Tar ctoen 
se ur for | 
mending legislaiton to make it 
easier to use laws against labor. 
FUND was launched 
by Labor’s League for Political 
Ediication, AFL political arm. 
LLPE ‘called on AFL members 
to volunteer $1. or more to in- 
sure election of -labor’s friends 
and defeat enemies. Early pri- 
maries were cited to point up 
urgency of drive. a ~ 
AFL-CIO MERGER is pro- 
ceeding smoothly, at local levels, 
it was reported by William F. 
Schnitzler, AFL secretary-treas- 


urer. 
* 


ONE BIG UNION ‘§in lumber 
and wood products industry was 
proposed by A. F.. Hartung, 

president of CIO International 
Woodworkers of America. His 
proposal would embrace. IWA 
and AFL Lumber*and Sawmill 
Workers, but not. “legitimate 
jurisdictional field” of AFL Car- 


penters. 
* 


NOMINATION of Newell 
Brown as wage - hour adminis- 
trator in Labor Department was 
blasted by AFL president 
George Meany. Brown, now 
employment security director of 
New Hampshire, has been de- 
nounced by union leaders in his 
own state as work-or-starve type 
of administrator. 

* 


OHIO © right-to-work bill -is 
dying in committee as result of 
powerful campaign by AFL, 
CIO and independent unions. 
Hearings on bill were stopped 
without explanation and _ not 
even its sponsors has asked that 
they be resumed. 

* 

LOCKOUT of over 2,000 day 
shift workers was staged by 
Westinghouse plant near Buf- 
falo. Workers had _ attended © 
IUE-CIO ° meeting to _ protest 


_ series of downgradings. 


* 


AGREEMENT was signed be- | 
tween Montgomery Ward ‘and 
AFL Teamsters covering 15,000 
workers and providing wage in- 
crease of three to five cents an 
hour. Later Teamsters president 
Dave Beck revealed that he was 
using the unions holdings in 
Montgomery Ward stock, 
amounting to over $1,000,000, 
to support Sewell Avery against 
Louis Wolfson in intra-company 


fight. , 


els tapers off in midsummer, the 
negotiations between UAW-CIO 
representatives Ford, and General 
Motors managements may be at a 
crucial stage. 


a 


* 


WHILE 2,110,060 new cars the South highlighted the la- 


were produced in the first quarter! b “7 th By last 
of 1955,.Automotive News, organ) 20! ga In the country Jas 
week. 


of the Automobile Manufacturers’ . 
Association reports that 1,688,000) ° A total of 50,000 mem- 


were sold. This leaves 422,000 bers of the- CIO Communications 


|provements and 


es hos ge a9 here Workers of America in nine south-| 
sonst daa oo tee: Se ye ‘wget om states — been out on. 
sk gts ~ .. ~~ | Strike since March 14. Their. chief 
Bran af eke bs? demands call for wage increases, 
employers closing the plants at health insurance, town and job re- 
forcing a strike, while they are Caanimnention; and: ageinst, the ma ad 
Sato agenmaobaeryt y ‘pany’ demand for a_ no-strike 
gs 3 'clause, which the union has refused 

F F bee eee vag efi Sm by accept seme satisfactory ar- 

Ord Facts, Cairi¢d an articie Dy) bitration proceedures. 

st = of the acrgsae, 3 Gear}; 6 Non-operating railroad work- 
Ph ae achining  p —" aaa ers totalling 25,000 have rounded 
. he sy 1S Single Ply.(out their third week on strike in 
har cited how for five-years the oa soutnem. states agsinit “the 
unica Mien” Tei oa Fale Louisville & Nashville RR. ~ The 
quate in curbing speedup. _ He 
wrote that in the steering gear 
plant the production of the work-. 
ers was approximately 900 steering 
gears a shift. With basically the 
—. mosis gear and a now re- 
uced work crew, the company is. a Wwe 
demanding 3,600 per chit "We Wednesday midnight at the call 


wrote this-example could be mul- of their AFL union over’ failure 


tiplied many times on almost ev-| ‘9 Teach agreement on a new con- 
tract. One of the union’s chief 


ery job. 
ie demands calls for‘a clarification of 


welfare plan paid by the L. & N. 
Railroad with automatic coverage 
for all employes: 


‘drivers in ten states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were set to strike 


union is demanding a health and e 


“@ Some 725 Greyhound bus! - 


hound lines, along with wage im- 
other demands. 
* 

THESE MILITANT regional 
strike struggles of more than 75,- 


000 workers for better ‘working! 


conditions under union contracts 
are leading to a “booming resur- 
gence’ of. the labor movement in 
the -entire South, according to 
union leaders on the spot. 
President Oscar J. Coke of the 


said of the - solid railroad strike 


Strikes in South Forecast ‘Resurgence’ 


THE STRIKE situation in the wage system on the Grey- that it will “help build unionism) in the country. The runaway shop 


‘all over the South.” 

These militant actions for better 
conditions stand in contrast to the 
action of Federal Judge Alexander 
Holtzoft this past week in ruling 
against nation-wide minimum 
‘wages in industries with govern- 
ment contracts. , 

« 


THIS RUEING, the first of its. 
‘kind, marked a victory for the! 
textile employers, especially in the 
Kentucky Federation - of Labor South where minimum wages are 
‘substantially lower than elsewhere 


a 


movement, of importance to trade. 
unions throughout the nation, is 
largely traceable to this situation 
in the South. 

Victory for the unions in the 
present strike struggles in the 
South is therefore of great: im- 
portance to the whole oiitlook for 
organizing the unorganized South, 
which the recent UAW Conven- 
tion put forth as a major task-for 
a united labor movement. 

In the South itself, AFL, CIO 
and “operating” railroad unions 
have rallied unitedly to the “non- 
operating’ workers. on _ strike 


against the L. & N. RR. 


Unity is holding strong in the 
telephone strike, despite heavy ar- 
rests by local authorities of strikers 
as. a, result of alleged violence 
which union spokesmen © have 
charged is due to anti-union ele- 
ments who want to tum public 
opinion against the strike and 
smash the union. 

The strike struggles in the South 
are attracting the support of all 
sections of organized labor 
throughout the piel who in- 


‘creasingly see the need for national 


solidarity with 
workers. 


Don't be Jeft, out! if) 


these southern 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN 
D ETROIT. — Management 
greeted” delegates returning from 
tg UAW’s 15th Constitutional 
Convention with the announce- 
ment that the first quarter of 1955 
showed a new production record 
of 2, 110, 000 cars produced. The 
union's oft-repeated plea to slow 
down production so that workers 
would not be forced into working 
themselves out of jobs is being de- 
fiantly ignored by the companies. 
Such a rate of production is be- 
ing backed up by arrogant firing 
of workers who resist this speed- 
up. The Ford Motor Company in 
Monroe, Michigan, and Cleveland, 
Ohio, has fired workers who refuse 
to make the stepped-up produc- 


tion. 
MONROE. At hoiaee 15 work- 


ers were fired last Thursday and 
96 more givén one week penalty 
layoffs. At the recent convention 
the workers told this reporter that 
two men are being forced to do 
the work of eight and that’s why 
the walkout took piace. 

CLEVELAND. In Ford's new 
automation plant in Cleveland, 
seven were fired for _ striking 
against speedup and man-killing 
health hazards and 10 were given 
30-day penalty layoffs. 

The’ union charges that _ this 
great output is being used in part 
for stockpiling cars as a hammer 
to beat down the union demands 
through threats of lockouts and 


 Reuther to Talk 


At ClO P 


CHICAGO. — Labor's fight 
for Negro rights will be one of 
the main topics of the all-day 
CIO conference here on Sat- 
urday, April 16, at the Morri- 
son Hotel. 

The workshop session on hu- 
man relations will be headed by 
Ralph Robinson, UAW-CIO in- 
ternational representative, it 
was announced. The morning 
discussion will deal with the 
“The Shackles”; and in the aft- 
emoon, the delegates. will dis- 
cuss, “Breaking the Shackles.” 

One of the highlights of the 
annual Cook County CIO con- 
ference will be a banquet in 
the evening with CIO President 
Walter Reuther as the main 
speaker. 

In the spirit of the growing 
labor unity, the CIO has also 
invited. as guest speaker Wil- 
liam A. Lee, president of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor. 

Other speakers will be Rich- 
ard J. Daley, Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas and. Bishop Bernard J. 
Sheil. 


REUTHER 
sessions on humans relations, 
housing, public relations, com- 
munity services. The latter 
workshop will be divided into 
panels on pension programs, in- 
surance, guaranteed employ- 
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long strikes. This was proven by a 
item in the March 28 Automotive 
News, organ of the companies. 

The newspaper says new car 
“registrations” in the first quarter 
approximated 1,476,000 — while 
“salés” were 1,688,000. Yet pro- 
duction was 2,110,000. The actual 
difference is from 422,000 to 634,- 
OOO cars. 

TALKS. Last Thursday General 
Motors and the UAW started ne- 
gotiations on the 1955 demands 
and Ford will begin April 12. 
Management plunges into the at- 
tack by stockpiling, firing those 
who fight speedup, unleashing a 
campaign .to raise $30,000,000 
through the National Association 
of Manufacturers (as Walter Reu- 
ther asserted). But the great mass 
of UAW membership remains in- 
active. 

Outside of a 98 percent support 
for raising a $25 million dollar 
Strike fund, the convention failed 
to lay down a plan to mobilize the 


000 union members to get 
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the people of America to support ‘Local 5 delegate told anyone who 


ures show. 


heat of the convention. 


portant aspect of their defiance, 


and aid the union to win its deé- 
mands. The backbreaking speedup 
still goes on as the production fig- 


Workers are being fired and dis- 
ciplined, but this was ignored from 
the convention - platform, despite 
the, fact it took place both in 
Cleveland and Monroe during the 


WAGECUTS. The wage-cutting 
attacks of the employers, an im- 


| would listen that he sought during 
the entire convention to get the 
floor to protest the International's 
okaying of an $800 a year wage 
cut and a 25 percent cut in man- 
power for the Studebaker workers. 
He never got thé floor. 

The shapeup to meet these at- 
tacks, then, has to be preparéd 
back in the local unions to meet 
the defiance of the employers and 
their guerilla warfare that’s being 
conducted simultaneously with 


| 


got no mention. One Studebaker 


top negotiations. 


—, 


UAW 1955 


(annual wage). 
2—40 hours call in pay. 


si Guaranteed Employment Plan 


DEMANDS 


5—Maximum two year contract. 
6—Model Fair Practice Clause. 
7—Preferential hiring of laid off 


3—10 to 12 cents an hour gen- union members. 
erah wage increase. 

4 — Improved fringe benefits, 
pensions, 
time rates, holiday and vacation 
pay, shift premium pay. 


8—Contract guarantees _ to end 
speedup, “company security” 


health insurance, over- clauses and bottleneck grievance 


procedures. 
9—Improved local contracts, 


CHICAGO — Thousands of |the union in a difficult position in 


families were being caught in a 
new squeeze this week: eviction 
from their homes to make way, 
for super-highways, and denial 
of relocation homes by the Op- 
position of landlords to new 
—housing projects. 


The organized moved to stop 
the building of relocation hous- | 
ing was developed to a high | 
pitch on the far South Side. 
Landlord groups moved to halt 
four housing projects, three of 
which were planned to be built 
on vacant land. , 


In South Chicago, an anti- 


housing drive was being whipped | 
‘tion failed to reinstate two signi- 
ficant grievances which were ap- 


up by many of the same groups 
which carried out the racist mob 


land sites, but the landlords are 
claiming~ that the communities 
are zoned for _ single-family 
dwellings only. 
Landlord groups 
against these projects are the 
Ridge Civic Couacil, the Beverly 
Area Planning: Association and 
the Morgan Park Improvement 


| CHA mainly 


fighting | 


ts Block Homes 
For Evicted Families 


Association. 

These housing projects are 
among the 25 planned by the 
to aid families 
being displaced by the super- 
highways and other civic con- 
struction. In recent weeks, sev- 
eral thousand of such families 
have been faced. wtih eviction 
and no place to live. 


Fired GM Workers Who Fought 
Speedup-Clardy Are Redbaited 


DETROIT.—The UAW conven- 


regard to the community, 
had been aroused to anti-Commu- 
nist hysteria. : 


which 


ment compensation, health and 
safety. 


The banquet will come at the 
_end of a full day of workshop 


~ GOP Sheers at 


In a calm and reasoned presen- 
tation of his own case to the del- 
egates, Trachtenberg showed in 
management's own words that the 
‘commission on his 1949 job appli- 
cation had ben a very minor one, 
and that tis inclusion would. not 
have impaired his job chances; and 


violence at Trumbull Park 


pealed to it: those of Martin Trach-} 
Homes. : 


tenberg and-George Fox. 


Both men had been fired by 
General Motors on flimsy charges 
following their appearances as 
“unfriendly witnesses” before ex- 
‘Congressman Clardys pro-GM 
witchhunt. 


7 


7 


THE DAILY CALUMET has 
run a series of front-page spreads 
in opposition to a_ project 
scheduled to be built near 89th 
and Brandon. 


Leader Job Program 


HARRISBURG. 
easing unemployment submitted 
by Governor Leader to the State 
Legislature last week is getting a 
very upfriendly reception from 
GOP spokesmen here. 


Leader proposes two measures 
for making jobs. One is for State 
gpa works projects, something 

ike what Roosevelt undertook to 
fight the depression in the PWA 
and WPA days of the 1930's. Proj- 
- ects mentioned by Leader call for 
development of peacetime uses of 
the atom, the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, the future of. the state's coal 
and the development of its major 
rivers and ports. 


THE OTHER measure would 
be: to set up an Industrial ‘Devel- 
opment Authority to offer financial 


inducements to. business men_ to 
locate ata factories here. This 
would be accomplished through 
having the State construct build- 
ings, and lease them to prospective 
industrialists -below the usual cost. 
Further benefits would be offered 
in the form of exemptions-on taxes, 
sugh. as. is, now.,enjoyed : bys indus- 
tri w $esbwhos shave idefense - “Con 


AROS, » Uf { XIS 


— A plan for 


’ 


tion to the problem of: unemp! 
ment. « 1t.is:- noteworthy, -abough, 


This part of the plan is directed 
particularly to rehabilitating the 
anthracite area, where dozens of 
communities that once were thriv- 
ing are now ghost towns, with 


50,000 miners and their families 


pitifully .destitute. 


TO CARRY OUT this two-part 
program, $35,700,000: would be 
needed from the current Legisla- 
ture — $15,700,000 for the work 
projects, and $20, 000,000 for the 
private industry idea. 


The main objection voiced by 
the Republican opposition to 
Leader's program is that it will cost 
money. 


A-SECOND objection to Lead- 
ers program; raised by House Mi- 
nority leader Charles G. Smith, is 
that to sink money in the proposed 
Industrial Development Authority 
means putting the State. into busi- 
ness, and is~therefore unconstitu- 
tional. 


The attitude of the Republican 
‘opposition seems to be that. as far 
as they can see, there is no solu- 


en do mos diy. i 


sts, 923, | 


| ering sy i} Bhesd! dee 


An organization called, the 
South Chicago Community 
Council has set up a committee 
to lead opposition to the project. 
Nick Svalina, co-chairman, was 
quoted in the Daily Calumet as 
being “definitely opposed”. to 
the 300-unit project. 

Although the community 
chosen as the site is now inter- 
racial, the landlords are op-. 
posed to its construction on the 
basis that nore Negroes might 
become residents. At two mass 
meetings in the area, landlords 
also complained that the Chicago 
Housing Authority rents are too 


low and that not enough is paid | 


for property purchased by the 
CHA for housing sites. 


The landlord group said they 
had secured 1,600 signatures on 
petitions Opposing the project. 
Using these petitions, Alderman 
Emil: V. Pacini demanded be- 
fore the ‘City Council that the 
South Chicago: project be 


puoched, 
+ 


SIMILAR tactics are being 


used to halt relocation projects 


se .and.,. Wentworth, ,.] L5th 
Morgaii 
dite :al}s vacaht 


caneil 15th anel Wink - 


| 
| 


‘mittee unanimously recommended | 


| 


| 


Mass Production 


The cenvention grievance com- 


that Trachtenberg’s grievance not)t 
‘be reinstated for two reasons: (1) 
‘they feared they would be unable 
'to get a favorable decision against 
the company’s charge that infor- 


‘mation had been omitted from! 
Trachtenberg’s 


application, . and 
that this would set a bad precedent 
in other such causes; and (2) to 
process the case would have put 


Soviets To Begin 


Of Lightweight Car 


LONDON, April 3. — The 
Soviet Union is planning to 
start mass production of a small, 
lightweight car capable of 
speeds up to 80 miles an hour, 
the Moscow Radio said last week. 

The broadcast said the new 
“Volga” will be produced by 
the Gorky Motor Works. The 
new auto was described as a 
five-seat car with an automatic 
gear shift and a TS-horsepower 
engine. 

A commentator said the “Vol- 

ga” also would have. “central- 


Ged. »pedal'..tubsication, wind-. 
shield: ‘defrdsting,! ‘atlas cll 
teres radios? 133514. teeny, Salt, 


! 


other 


grievance 


that management itself stressed his 
“crimes, which were not 
‘taken into consideration by the 
committee — his fight 
against speedup, and his uncem- 
plimentary references to manage- 


ment. 


His position was that failure to 


fight through on his grievance 


would set a far more devastating 
precedent for future cases than to 
serve notice on GM that -the union 


would ont allow it to get away 


with any firing on such filmsy 
grounds. 

_ After citing the mass hysteria. in 
Flint as a basis for dropping the 
Trachtenberg grievances, the griev- 
ance committee found that George 
Fox’s reason (fear of goons) for 
failure to notify the company prop- 
erly that he would not be at work 
was based on “purely subjective 
judgment not supported by posi- 
tive foundation in fact.” 

Regional director Robert Carter 
and: vice-president, Jack Living- 
stone took the floor and in a flood 
of red-baiting abused both rank 
and file workers. Left out was any 


|attack. on Clardy or General Mo- 


tors. One delegate was overheard 
to ask: “Who is the mam _ tar- 


edt there, <M tbr “these delete 


‘venlolsists?” 1 


sbon “tage 


7 bh, 
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Finns Ulleelos (NEGROLABOR COALITION 
— orker SWEEPS STATE POSTS | 


. Wi | De fi me ch h Ty f p rs By WILLIAM ALLAN. state candidates elected except 


DETROIT. — Jimcrow got. an-| Ne. 
By S. G. EISENSCHER MILWAUKEE. 


ey en, ey fag ae ee 
.. ie elections showed a Negro, Dr. $ 

THE CO-ORDINATED strategy of the employes, the anti-labor press together 

with the departed sub-committee of the House Un-American Activities Committee 


7 Robinson, two others who ran 
Remus Robinson elected by a vote! with him , 
of 102,682 to the Detroit Board off (tg ty “Pen nd wane Tha 

emerged in the aftermath of the Committee hearings concluded here last week. It 

capawretge «gor yer amesaagri come a stoolpigeon. He was round- 


Grace and Leonard Kasle.. This 
Education thus ending the hitherto 
Mivwhite ‘character’ of the. beaad. also was a precedent shattering 
to create~division and confusion in ! 
ly applauded, according to the 
the ranks ober. osaial story. Other accounts indi- 


action. 
Another stunning blow against} On the Michigan State Supreme 
jimcrow was the reelection of Cir- 
On a Thursday afternoon the cate that the union meeting heard 
‘ g hear 
Milwaukee. Journal blazoned forth a vigorous denunication of the 


Court the coalition-backed candi- 
cuit Court Judge Wade McCree,|date, Eugene Black, was elected 
34-year-old attorney. He was origi-| by a vote of 149,083 but his run- 

lazon ) nally appointed by § Governor 
with front page headlines implying Committee from Claude Keim, 
that employes at the American president of the local. The three 
Motors Corporation ‘plant had _re- expect to return to work after the 


ning mate Stephen Roth lost. 
Williams. McCree got the highést| Black made the issue that General 
vote, 173,151 in a four - person 
fused to work with. these workers oe 
who had appeared before the Com- a surveys the’ situation i the 


Motors runs the Republican Party 
race. Until Judge McCree was/like one of its plants, and its rep- 
gg some months ago, no|resentatives had to be driven out 

egro ,had ever been a Circuit 
mittee and refused to answer ques- 
tions. Inquiries showed, however, 
that the press headlines were the 


of government, the courts, and 
te Court Judge. In a new high of 
product mainly of wishful thinking. |, , whip u 


| schools in the election. Democrats 

INDIGNATION of union mem- Negro-white unity, Judge McCree| won two regents to the U. of 

bers toward the newspapers is|*2" together with Cir cuit J udge Michigan, the superintendent of 

: stimulated by memories of the Theodore Bohn, both having their public instruction, one place on 

Actually, when Mark Berman,| atmosphere. 1950 incident concerning Roy|*#™°s 0m material, placards, = the state Board of Education, and 

one of those mentioned, appeared * Webb, who was tossed bodily out = “4 sien ages re udge two spots on the State Board of 

for work on his regular third shift} DESPITE PRESS statements|of the AMC plant (then Nash) by| of y=q 908, ected by & | ee | es 

on Wednesday night, he was|quoting company officials that the}a small handful of anti-union 4s —. Dr. Robinson during the election 
quickly surrounded by plant/three men involved are welcome 
guards and escorted to the plant/to return to work, the three, who. 
office, after three and four anti-|include besides Berman, Sidney 

union elements from another de-|Berger and Gerald Rose, stayed 


workers influenced by the ACTU, The coalition of labor, Negro| lashed out at discrimination pre- 
partment threatened to provoke an|oyt pending the action of the local 


an anti-union mob 


fter Webb had signed a pub-|°rganizations, Democrats, poor! vailing in the school system. In a 
lished theta ensue WS. farmers, and other community|number of meetings he pointed 
intervention in Korea. Webb groups that won smashing victories} out how Negro teachers are ‘not 
whose back was broken in this|.28t November combined their ef-| assigned to a school unless . more 


forts again. This time in the 


incident. Despite the fact that 
workers and stewards of his own 
department, of which Berman was 
recently elected head steward, in- 
sisted upon his returning to work, 
the company ordered him home, 
stating that they would fire Ber- 
man if any incident occurred. 
Berman charged that “the Amer- 
ican Motors Corporation officials, 
working with the house committee, 
and taking advantage of the cur- 
rent headlines, are attempting to 
stir up a McCarthyite atmosphere 


of fear and hatred. 

“The attempt is being made to 
divide a militant union and make 
it weak in the face’ of many griev- 
ances it is having with the com- 
pany. This accounts for American 
Motors refusing to allow me to 
work Wednesday .and for en- 


union executive board, having in 
mind the company statement that 
they would be held responsible for 
any “incidents.” The problem was 
referred to the local executive 
board by a meeting of the union, 
Local 75 UAW. 

The press, barred from the 
meeting, lurked behind a partition, 
and reports on the meeting were 
published. According to a Journal 
account, union members were s0 
incensed at the provocative news: 
stories that one Journal reporter| 
was seized bodily by. an irate union 
member.and tossed down a flight 
of stairs, accompanied by shouts 
from union members who called 
him: “Stoolpigeon! Spy!” 

According to published reports, 
Berman addressed the meeting for 
15 minutes, explaining his use’ of 
the Fifth Amendment as neces- 


couraging a small handful of men 


sary to avoid entrapment and to| constitutional 


affair, has since collected damages 
from the company for his dnjury, 
and has long been back in the 
plant. The changed sentiment of 
the workers on Korea is measured 
now by the fact that Webb is now 
secretary of the union stewards 
body in the plant. 

Another outgrowth of the Com- 
mittee hearing, bearing all the ear- 
marks of a similarly prepared-in- 
advance action, is the introduction 
into the State Senate Committee 
on Legislative Procedure of a bill 
by State Senator Prange (R-Ply- 
mouth) closely patterned after the 
infamous Broyles bills in Illinois. 
It would provide 20-year terms 
and fines up to $25,000 for per- 
sons found to be members of or- 
ganizations that “advocate, teach, 
adyise or abet activities intended 
to overthrow, destroy, -or alter the 
form of govern- 


resist committee pressure to be-iment.” 


Fight Begins to Stop 
~ Broyles Bills in House 


a 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—The fight 
in the Illinois House on the Broy- 
les billstteomed this week follow- 
ing Senate passage of the two bills. 


After a bitter floor battle, the 
Aills were adopted in the Senate 
with few votes te spare. S. B. No. 
59, which contains a- blacklist of 
269 organizations and _ provides 
that their members be imprisoned, 
was passed by a vote of 28 to 17. 
A bill needs 26 votes for Senate 
passage, and S. B. No. 59 had that 
many sponsors. - 


The othe: Broyles’ Bill S.B. No. 
58, which requires so-called loy- 
alty oaths, was passed in the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 31 to 16. 

ALTHOUGH the overwhelming 
support for both bills came from 
the’ Republicans, several GOP 
senators voted against the meas- 
urés. Sen. Elbert E. Smith (R- 
Decatur) said he had “grave 
doubts” aboutt he constitutionality 
of one of the bills. He added that 
it fell into “the area of disregarding 


- the presumption of innocence.” 


Broyles pressed through Senate 


* action with red-baiting attacks on 


the senators opposing the bills. He 
attacked Sen. James O. Monroe 
(D-Collinsville) quoting from the 
legislator’s weekly newspaper. An 
editorial in the paper declared that 
the American heritage -encom- 
passes the right to change the gov- 
ernment “even by revolution.” 


government was started.” 

SEN. Marshall Korshak (D-Chi- 
cago), opposing the bills, said they 
would “restrict our thought and 
action.” “They have our teachers 


these bills.” 
x 
DURING the closing days of 
the Chicago mayoralty election 


campaign, Righard J. Daley came 


scared, he declared, “They have’ 
some of our great organizations 


frightened.” / 


During the three-hour ,debate, 
Broyles cited FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover as an authority on 
the number of Communists -in II- 
linois. He demanded that all mem- 
bers of progressive organizations 
be outlawed and those who refuse 
to take loyalty oaths be branded as 
“traitors.” ) 

Sen. Fred J. Smith (D-Chicago), 
the only Negro member of the 
upper chamber, stated that the 
Broyles bills “provide the least 
possible way of instilling. respect 
and reverence for’ our American 
ideals,” 

BROYLES is expected to seek 
swift action in the House. How- 
ever many organizations in Chi- 
cago and downstate were this 
week preparing for the coming 
hearing before a House Committee. 

Labor, church and civic groups 
have joined in the fight against the 
bills, with many new organizations 
entering the battle each week. 

Most of the opposition centers 
around the argument that the bills. 
would heighten repression and fear 


out in opposition to the Broyles 
Bills. . 

Nobel prize Prof.. Harold C. 
Urey this week. said that the Broy- 
les billf would result only in the 
“fomentation of trouble” for edu- 
cators and others, interfering with 
civil liberties. 


Following Senate passage of the 
bills, Sen. «Broyles boasted that 
they would win approval in the 
House “by a comfortable margin.” 
However, the fact that the major 
bill this year was saved from de- 
feat by only three votes indicated 
the agen kd to stopping the bills 
in the House through mass pro- 
test. Two years ago, when Gov. 
Stratton had had not been quoted 
as favoring the Broyles Bills, they 
— the Senate by a vote of 34 
to il. . . 


FORD ‘DISCIPLINES’ 
41 WORKERS e 


DEARBORN, Mich., April 3.— 
In one of the sharpest attacks in 
years, the Ford Motor Co. has 
taken disciplinary action against 
41 auto workers for “unauthor- 
ized” work stoppages March 23 
at the Monroe, Mich., plant. Ford 
fired 15 workers outright and gave 


than 50 percent of the pupils are 
spring election and saw all their’ Negro. ] 


UAW Preparing for 


Contract Battles 


CHICAGO.—Members of the 
CIO United Auto Workers in 
the Chicago area this week buck- 
led down to preparations for 
major contract struggles against 
the General Motors, Ford and 
International Harvester com- 
panies. : 

The recent UAW-CIO con- 
vention in Cleveland laid plans 
for these battles in behalf of a 
collective bargaining program 
which calls for wage guarantees 
and a general wage increase. 

Delegates reported back from 
the convention this week to the 
Ford Local 551 in Hegewisch, 
Ford Aircraft Local 471, and 
GM Electromotive Local 719 at 
Brookfield. 

+ 


THROUGHOUT the region, 


the UAW-CIO will begin col- 


lecting the huge strike fund 
based on the dues increase 
which, was overwhelmingly 
adopted at the convention. 
While the $25 million strike 
fund was generally approved, 
the convention debated 
method of distribution. It was 
finally agreed that the distribu- 
tion would be based on the 
needs of striking workers and 
their families. 


The Region No. 4 caucus re- 
elected Duane “Pat” Greathouse 
as regional director. In the con- 
test for two new vice-presiden- 
cies of the international union, 
a fight was made for the elec- 
tion of a Negro vice-president. 
Nat Turner of Buick Local 599, 
Flint, was defeated ‘in this at- 
tmept, although he had the sup- 
‘ya of some of the delegates 
rom this area. 

One of the new vice-presidents 
is Leonard Woodcock, former 
director of Michigan Region 1-D. 
It was reported that he was to 
be assigned to work in the farm 
equipment field. 


AT THE convention, it was 
announced that the 12 UE-FE 
locals in the Harvester chain 
had completed their ratification 


of the merger with the UAW-- 


CIO. Union leaders. declared 


the “ 


that for the first time, the Har- 


vester< a would be con- 
fronted with the united strength 


of 50,000 workers in the com-- 


ing contract struggle. 

The UAW-CIO © regional 
newspaper, “Plant Gate News,” 
came out last week with a front 

age headline: “After 10 Long 
‘ears—Unity in Harvester!” 


The UAW-CIO Local 6 from 
the Melrose Park Harvester 
plant stressed the coming Har- 
vester negotiations at the con- 
vention. They pointed out that 
after Ford and GM, the con- 
tract fight at Harvester will be 
the main battle. 


* 


IN A SHOP bulletin headed, 
“Harvester Unity Grows,” Local 
6 stated that following ratifica- 
tion of the merger by the UE- 
FE locals, the UAW-CIO will 
petition the NLRB for certifica- 
tion elections in preparation for 
a master contract covering the 
merged Harvester workers. 

“The significance of this de- 
velopment can not be overesti- 
mated,” declared the Melrose 


Park Local. “For the first time 
in the history of labor relations 
at Harvester, there will be one 
union representing the over- 
whelming bulk of Harvester 
workers. 

solid 


“The value of _ the 
strength of one union in a cor- 
poration has been amply dem- 
onstrated at GM, Ford and 
Chrysler. No longer can Har- 
vester play off one union against 
the other or have one accept in- 
ferior agreements and standards 
thus cutting the ground out 
from under the other one. - The 
divide and_ conquer policy has 
finally been overcome. There is 
nothing which can beat one solid 
front standing up to manage- 
ment.” , 


The UE-F E Harvester locals ‘i 


were acting this week to con- 


- golidate the union in the six 


plants and to settle as many 
grievances as possible. The lo- 
cals sought a general review of 
all pending grievances with th 
company. 


— 


Hungary Anniversary Marked by Amnesty 


in the state, as well as provid 
0 
Hungary yesterday decreed. ms The amnesty was decreed “to 


Answering Broyles’ attack, the}mass  impirsonment many|26 others a week’s disciplin 
publisher declared, “I believe in|people. As Sen. James W. Gray |layoff. | eae 
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Nearing Last-Stretch 


WE'VE ABOUT reached 
the 10,000 mark in our drive 
for 11,000 Worker subs, and 
_ have gone above the 2,000 


figure in the quest for 2,500 
Daily Worker subs. In® The 

Worker issue two weeks hence, 
we will give the wind-up figures 
of the current circulation effort, 
and hope it will be 100 percent 
fer both. It can be, with some 
concéntrated* effort in lagging 
states. The state-by-state story 


is on Page 13. 
But were concerned 


about 


the slow pace of the fund ap- 
peal for $100,000. New York- 
ers came through last week with 
some $3,500,: and Marylanders 
sent along $650. This, plus a 
previous $400 from Indiana and 
group contributions from New 
Jersey and New England, as 
well as from several score in- 
dividuals, brings us to the $7,- 
900 mark. : 

Let’s get going! We need the 


money now, and we need to. 
wind it up by mid-June at the 


latest. 


Top FBI Informer 
For the Midwest 


In Psycho Ward 


—See Page 6 


Peace Bill} 
(5.21) Put * 


lo Congress 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


AN .OLD FAMILIAR 
growl was heard on the 
Senate floor last week and 
the issue was joined in a 
fight against McCarthyite 
demands for: armed U.S. inter- 


vention in the Chinese offshore 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu. 


Sen. 
in athe Senate April 1 and de- 
manded that President Eisen- 
hower “furnish whatever air and 
naval forces is needed to pre- 
vent the Communists from con- 
quering Quemoy and the Mat- 
sus. 

As soon as McCarthy sat 
down, _ thin, scholarly-looking 
Senator Morse (D-Ore) rose and 
said: 


‘Mr. President, my answer to 
the spech just delivered on the 
floor of the Senate by the Junior 
Senator from Wisconsin takes 
the form of a resolution which 
I shall now offer, read, and 
briefly discuss.” 


The Morse resolution, also 
sponsored by Senators Lehman 
(D-NY), Long (D-La), and 
Humphrey (D-Minn), is getting 
nationwide support anda has be- 
come the focus of the struggle 
to bring about a peaceful set- 
tlement of the Formosa crisis. 


* 


THE LANGUAGE of the 
resolution is something to make 
the country sit up and take no- 
tice when it states: 


_ “Whereas there now is dan- 
ger of United States involve- 
ment in atomic war with the 
Chinese Communists in the de- 
fense of the Matsu and Quemoy 
islands occupied by forces of the 
Republic of Cihna (read: Cihang 
Kai-shek); and 


“Whereas the United States 
under international law has no 
territorial rights or claims to the 
Matsu and Quemoy islands; and 


“Whereas a military defense 
of said islands by the United 
States subjects the United States 
to the charge of acts of aggres- 
sion and involvement in a Chi- 
nese ‘civil war. 

“Resolved . .. that it is the 
sense of Congress that... . 

‘The President (shall not) em- 
ploy any of the Armed Forces 
of the United States~in military 
operations concerning the Mat- 
su and Quemoy islands.” 

The resolution also calls for 
the evacuation of Quemoy and 
Matsu. by Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
forces. 


* 

WHEN SEN. McCARTHY at- 
tacked Sen. Kefauver (D-Tenn) 
as an ‘appeaser- for opposing 
intervention in Quemoy and 


Matsu in Tennessee the senator 


Joseph McCarthy. rose 
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Spring in Hyde Park 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


HYDE PARK. 


IT IS 10 YEARS now, this week, and we stood in 
the rose-garden behind the high hedge where FDR lies 
buried. The April sun gleamed on the simple, white 


marble tomb- 


stone amid 

the elms and 

the dark 

hemlocks. The 

hushed young- 

sters from 

a Minnesota 

high — school 

that bears his 

name had = 
come a thousand wiles 't to Y atieal 
here, with bowed heads, as a 
trio of apple-cheeked midwest- 
erners, two girls and a tall boy, 
walke@ across the green to lay 
a wreath of red roses and snap- 
dragons on his grave. 

This is how it is once spring 
comes, the green-uniformed at- 
tendant says, the people coming 
from everywhere, each of the 
48 states, and from every coun- 
try in the world. Yesterday two 
busloads of young pilgrims came 
from North Carolina and Geor- 


eames 


replied: | 

“If any words of mine can 
put any stumbling blocks in the 
way of the present course of 
some persons toward a war in 
the. Pacific—a war in which we 
would not be justified in partici- 
pating—it matters little to me 
what the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin or someone else may 
Say. 

The powerful impact of the 


(Continued on Page 4) 


gia, to stand at this shrine on 
the rolling hills of Dutchess 
County that overlook the shim- 
mering Hudson. 

Shrine it is. You realize it all ; 
the more when you walk with 
your fellow-Americans into the 
big porticoed mansion that was 
his home, where he was born 
and where he grew to a fateful 
manhood. You follow them up- 
stairs and into the bedroom 
which is as it was when FDR 
last stayed here and their voices 
drop to a whisper. 

Speech dies away and’ only 
the eyes are eloquent as they 
look at his big straw hat and his 
battered felt which millions re- 
member from his campaigns. 
There is a strange sense of the 


man’s presence in this robe of 


his that lies on the couch, the 
wheel-chair _which everybody 
knew since he was stricken back 
in 1921. 
* | 

I WAS IMPRESSED by the 
youngsters who file through 
these rooms, their voices muted 
as they stand reverently. These 
bright-faced kids are the genera- 
tion of the cold war. They were 
too young to have known FDR's 
warm voice or to ,have under- 
stood his place, but the national 
affection for the man is in them. 

For example, and it was much 
like that others there told me, 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE LARGEST UNION in the country — the UAW-CIO — called on labor, farm 
and other allied groups, to meet in a national conference early in the spring of 1956 before 
the two parties nominate their candidates, t> mobilize united action in the presidential 


campaign. : 

This was one of the points in 
the lengthy and detailed political 
action program voted by the 3,000 
delegates to the United Automo- 
bile Workers week-long convention 
in Cleveland. There is nothing in 
the resolution to suggest a step 


towards independence by labor * 


from the two old parties. But the 
resolution calls on the locals to 
engage more intensely in political 
action suggesting various forms 


and adds: 
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conventin. (Action on labor unity 


“We must develop independent/and an organizing drive, the bar- 
political action machinery im every \gaining program for 1955 and the’! 
community in which the UAW-CIO! raise in dues to provide a $250.-| 


WV Calls Upon Labor, 
Farmers to Rally for : 


ter Reuther’s pro-peace line in his 


$1.25 MINIMUM -wage is 
building up as “the big issue” 
in Washington, declared na- 
tional CIO as it called on all 
members to let Congressmen 
know “what’s on your mind.” 

ee 

GRIM APRIL FOOL hoax 
was seen in Labor Department 
publicity blurb. claiming pros- 
pect of rise in employment. Fur- 
ther down in announcement it 


opening address. | 
The formal OK for the civil! 


liberties resolution recommended 
by the resolutions committee was 
held up, with final formulation left 
to the General Executive Board, 
because of a minority report on the 


| wording of the section dealing with 


job protection to members who 
invoke the Fifth Amendment Both 
views on this section held the mem- 


appeared that 149 _ industrial 
areas regularly surveyed were 
worse off than a year ago in 
respect to jobs. At end of an- 
nouncement it was revealed 
that smaller industrial areas 
with serious unemployment had 
increased to 113 compared with 
100 in January 1955. 
* 

GREATER surplus food dis- 
tribution received thumbs-down 
treatment ftam Agriculture De- 
partment. Spokesmen spoke 


bers’ right to use the Fifth Amend- 
ment should be sg but 
there was some diffe 


rence on how) 


out against idea as a congres- 
sional committee heard Con- 


’ Workers, 


has membership. Special emphasis | 
must be out on ward, precinctm ! 
block and neighborhood organiza- 
tions @ 


reported in the Worker last week.) 
A foreign policy resolution ap- 
proved follows generally the Eisen- 

x 
THIS WAS AMONG several! mosa, rearmament of Germany and 


000,000 war chest for strikes, were | 


‘hower administration’s line on For-. 


‘strongly that should be put. Other- 
wise there was no difference on the 


‘very long resolution which gives' 


a fairly comprehensive panorama 
‘of the assault on civil liberties to- 
day. 


major resolutions adopted by the! big-power 
delegates in the later stages of the'strength” in contradiction to Wal- 


negotiations “from| 


— | 
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See Auto Talk Climax 
When Layoffs Spread 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
BY THE END of June the 


million new cars. Output in the | 
first quarter of 1955 has reached 


the all-time record of 2,110,000. 

Meanwhile in the city of De-; 
troit some 85,000 workers are still | 
without jobs, state wide about 
160,000. With an estimated half! 


' 


a million new cars to be produced | 


in the latter half.of 1955, layoffs 
face many thousands of aute work- 
ers, with accompanying layoffs for 
other sections of the population 
relying on auto workers for a live- 
lihood. It is estimated that one 
out of every seven persons in Amer- 
ica is connected directly or indirect- 
ly with the auto industry. | 


As the production of 1955 mod-| 
els tapers off in fhidsummer, the 
negotiations between UAW-CIO 
representatives Ford, and General 
Motors managements may be at a 
crucial stage. 

* 

WHILE 2,110,000 new cars 
were produced in the first quarter’ 
of 1955, Automotive News, organ) 
of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association reports that 1,688,000 


were sold. This leaves 422,000 bers of the CIO Communications 


new cars unsold. The union claims. 
that this huge surplus is being ac- 


cumulated in order to be used| strike since M 
demands call for wage increases, 


either in the form of a lockout by! health insurance, town and job re- 


against the union in negotiations, | 


‘and halt its mankilling effects on 


' 
i 
| 
; 


| 


DETROIT. 


automohjile industry, it is pre-| 


tract: fatigue time of 15 percent! 
to be written into every work 
standard on light 
‘cent for heavy jobs; 
minutes washup time at lunch and| 
‘quitting time; personal time to be 


five to 10| 


increased from 12 minutes before 
and after lunch to 20 minutes; no 
change in production 


standards 
unless the company has made a| 
90 percent change in its engin- 
eering part; and a paid Junch per- 
iod as a first step towards 30-hour, 
week with 40-hour pay. He says 
this is one way to curb speedup 


workers. | 


. 


THE UAW'S resolution is clear- 
ly in advance of the CIO's reso- 
lution adopted last December. It 
calls on Congress and the admin- 
istration to prosecute people “for 
what they do, not for what they 
say” and demands:a “recodification 


gressmen appeal for more dis- 
tribution for hungry constitu- 
ents, especially in hard-hit coal 
mining areas. 

: * 


RUBBER strike closed 10 


| 


' 


of the Internal Security Laws so 
as to repeal those sections that! 


plants of U.S. Rubber Co. in 11 
states as 35,000 members of 
CIO United Rubber Workers 
walked out in fight for longer 
vacations and other benefits. A 
612-cent hourly raise was nego- 
tiated Jast August. 
* 

ATTORNEY GENERAL’S 

committee to study anti - trust 


“deny freedom of speech, associ- cubversive Activities Control 


ation and. political action.” 


‘Board, is termed “a step towards 


«J ‘ | é “Under the Smith Act individuals | ctate control of trade unions. 
dicted, will have speeded out of its employes 414 million are beifg prosecuted for -what| The Department of Justice” is 
1955 cars. Estimates of what can be sold in 1955 are 514, | they say, not for what they do, ‘rapped on several grounds. One 


says the resolution. 


section raps it for “using witnesses 


The 1954 Butler-Humphrey such as Harvey Matusow and Paul 


aw outlawing ‘the 


Communist Crouch.” The Department, says 
Party is sharply slammed and its|the resolution, “vouched for the 
jobs and 30 per- provisions putting unions under the: 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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THE SHORTER work-week 
will be the next major goal of 
the UAW after the Guaranteed 
Annual Wage, the union's con- 
vention resolution on automation 
declared. 

“The new technology makes 
it imperative that we take the 
next step in the historic fight for 
the shorter workweek,’ says the 
resolution, and adds: 

“We do know that the new 


Next Geal: Cut Work Week 


technology can and should bring 
us both greater leisure and 
higher living standards. The 
struggle on both fronts must go 
hand in hand. ... We will not 
stand idly by while the era of 
automation produces the destruc- 
tive involuntary leasure of mass 
unemployment instead of higher 
living standards and _ creative 
voluntary leisure.” 


° Grim April Fool Hoax on Jobs 
° CLO Launches Drive for $1.25 


laws was blasted by CIO Coun- 
sel Arthur Goldberg for recom- 
mending legislaiton to make it 
easier to use laws against labor. 


FUND DRIVE was launched 
by Labor’s League for Political 
Education, AFL political arm. 
LLPE called on AFL members 
to volunteer $1 or more to in- 
sure election of labor's friends 
and defeat enemies. Early pri- 
maries were cited to point up 
urgency of drive. . 


AFL-CIO MERGER is pro- 
ceeding smoothly at local levels, 
it was reported by William F. 
Schnitzler, AFL secretary-treas- 
urer. 

* 


ONE BIG UNION in lumber 
and wood tay was 
proposed A. F. Hartung, 
president of “CIO International 
Woodworkers of America. His 
proposal would embrace IWA 
and AFL Lumber and Sawmill 
but not. “legitimate 
jurisdictional field” of -AFL Car- 
penters. - 


NOMINATION of Newell 
Brown as wage -hour adminis- 
trator in Labor Department was 
blasted by AFL president 
George Meany. Brown, now 
employment security director of 
New Hampshire, has been de- 
nounced by union leaders in his 
own state as work-or-starve type 
of administrator. 

* 

OHIO right-to-work bill is 
dying in committee as result of 
powerful campaign by AFL, 
CIO and independent unions. 
Hearings on bill were stopped 
without explanation and _ not 
even its sponsors has asked that 
they be resumed. 

* 

LOCKOUT of over 2,000 day 
shift workers was staged by 
Westinghouse plant near Buf- 
falo. Workers had _ attended 
IUE-CIO meeting to _ protest 
series of downgradings. 

* 

AGREEMENT was signed be- 
tween Montgomery Ward and 
AFL Teamsters covering 15,000 
workers and providing wage in- 
crease of three to five cents an 
hour. Later Teamsters president 
Dave Beck revealed that he was 
using the union’s holdings in 
Montgomery Ward © stock, 
amounting to over $1,000,000, 
to support Sewell Avery against 
Louis Wolfson in intra-company 


fight. 


THE STRIKE situation in| the wage system on the Grey- that it will “help build unionism 


the South highlighted the la- 
bor picture in the country last 


week. 


° A total of 50,000 mem-| 


Workers of America in nine south- 


eastern states have been out on 
arch 14. Their chief 


employers closing the plants or| Classification; and against the com- 


forcittg a strike, while they are|pany demand for a ‘no-strike 
‘clause, which the union has refused 


newspaper, © accept without satisfactory ar- 
Ford Facts, carried an article by, bitration proceedures. 


loaded with cars unsold. 
Ford’ Local 600 


the chairman of the Steering Gear 
and Machining plant, 

Pluhar, on proposals to 
speedup in the new contract.. Plu- 


George ers totalling 25,000 have rounded 
curb| out their third week on strike in 
14 


© Non-operating railroad work- 


southern states against the 


provements and other demands. 
* 


THESE MILITANT regional 
strike struggles of more than 75,- 


; 
’ 


‘hound lines, along with wage im-!all over the South.” , 


These miktant actions for better 
conditions stand in contrast to the 
action of Federal Judge Alexander 
Holtzoff this past week in ruling 


000 workers for better working against nation-wide minimum 


conditions under union . contracts 
are leading to a “booming resur- 
gence’ of the labor movement in 


the entire South, according to 


union leaders on the spot. 


i 
} 


| 


wages in industries with govern- 
ment contracts. 
4 
THIS RULING, the first of its 
kind, marked a victory for the 


President Oscar J. Coke of the! textile employers, especially in the 


Kentucky | Federation 


of Labor South where minimum wages are 
‘said of the solid railroad strike substantially lower than elsewhere 


har cited how for five years the Louisville. & Nashville BR.’ The! 


union contract has been inade- 
quaté in curbing speedup. He 
wrote that in the steering gear 
plant the production of the work-| for all employes. 
ers was approximately 900 steering 


: © Some 725 Greyhound bus 
gears a shift. With basically the drivers in ten states and the Dis- 


welfare plan paid by the L: & N. 
Railroad with automatic coverage 


union is demanding a health and) - 


Same steering gear and a now re-|+,; 
duced work crew, the Slag trict of Columbia were set to strike 


demanding 3,600 per shift. He Wednesday midnight at the call 


wrote this example could be mul of their AFL union over failure 


ye | to reach agreement on a new con- 
pe gen many times on almost ey-! tract. One of the union’s chief 


; demands salls f larifieati 
__He proposed ‘in the new con-|— alls for a clarifi¢ation of 
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Strikes in South Forecast ‘Resurgence 


in the country. The runaway shop 
movement, of importance to trade 
unions throughout the nation, is 
largely traceable to this situation 


in the South. 

Victory for the unions in the 
present strike struggles in the 
South is therefore of great im- 
portance to the whole outlook for 
organizing the unorganized South, 
which the recent UAW Conven- 
tion put forth as a major task for 
a united labor movement. 


In the South itself, AFL, CIO 
and “operating” railroad unions 
have rallied unitedly to the “non- 
operating’ workers on __ strike 
against the L. & N. RR. 


Unity is holding strong in the 
telephone strike, despite heavy ar- 
rests by local authorities of strikers 
as a result of alleged violence 
which union spokesmen have 
charged is due to anti-union ele- 
ments who want to turn public 
opinion against the strike and 
smash the union. 

The strike struggles in the South 
are attracting the support of all 
sections of organized labor 
throughout the country, who in- 
creasingly see the need for national] 
solidarity with these southern 
workers. ~ 
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THE ENTRY of the Teamsters Union into the Avery-Wolfson 


struggle for power at Montgomery Ward. smelled bad to many 
that shouldn’txobliterate the important fact 


weorkers. However. 


that an historic contract was wong 
Montgomery Ward workers for the first time in history. 


THERE WILL definitely be a 


in Chicago, the birthplace of May 
. 
IN HERRIN, IIL, 


PATRICK Gorman, secretary-treasurer of the AFL Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters, will be honored at a testimonial banquet on 
May 4 at the Sherman Hotel. Gorman will be lauded for his efforts 
in the presentation by his union of a gift to the Israeli Federation 


of Labor—a cold storage plant. 


. 
STEELWORKERS at the South Chicago U. S. Steel plant 
are complaining about the operation of loan sharks in the plant. 


Workers who run short of money 


for “five bucks until pay day,” they have to pay two dollars interest. 
* 


REPORTS of “things picking 


layoffs in others. The latest issue of the U. S. Department of Labor 
report on employment adds two more Illinois towns to the list 
These are: Galesburg, where there have | 


of chronic crisis towns. 
been layoffs in metal plants and 


. the workers at the Allen Industries chose 
the CIO Textile Workers to represent them instead of the inde- 
pendent United Mine Workers District 50. 
° 


by the union, covering 15,000 


May Day celebration this year 
Day. Watch for announcements. 


find it easy to borrow. However, 


ing Senate passage of the two bills. 


up’ in some areas are offset by | 


among railroad workers; Mount 


Carmel and Olney, where cutback have hit food processing, elec- c 


trical machinery, oil refining. 
* 


MAY 8 will be city election primary in Gary, Ind. A complex 


election situation is developing in 


play such a key role in local politics. 


REUBEN G. Soderstrom, president of the Illinois State Fed- 


this steel town where the unions 


eration of Labor, this week issued a blast against the so-called | 


“judicial reform” proposals. 


un-American by those who are 
government.” 


. 
THE latest unions to discuss merger in their field are the 


Said Soderstrom: “This proposal is de- | 
signed to take away from the people the right to vote for judges 
and to freeze such judges into their jobs permanently. It violates 
not only the spirit of the labor movement but is actually classed as 


sincere students of our form of 


AFL Insurance Agents International Union and the CIO Insurance | 


Workers of America. 


A RECENT wage conference of the AFL Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters saw and enjoyed a showing of the film, “Salt of the Earth.” 


doubts” aboutt he constitutionality 


attacked Sen. James O. Monroe: 


‘the 
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Fight Besins t to Stop 
Broyles Bills in House 


_ SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—The fight |‘ 
in the Illinois House on the Broy- 
les bills loomed this week follow- 


After a bitter floor battle, the 
bills were adopted in the Senate 
with few votes to spare. S. B. No. 
59, which contains a blacklist of 
969 organizations and provides 
that their members be imprisoned, 
was passed by a vote of 28 to 17. 
A bill needs 26 votes for Senate 
passage, and S. B. No. 59-had that 
many sponsors. 

The other Broyles. Bill $.B. No. 
58, which requires so-called loy- 
alty oaths, was passed in the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 31 to 16. 


ALTHOUGH the overwhelming 
‘support for both bills came from 
‘the Republicans, several GOP 
senators voted against the meas- 
ures. Sen. Elbert E. Smith (R- 
Decatur) said he had “grave 


‘of one of the bills. He ‘added that 
it fell into “the area of disregarding 
the presumption of innocence.” 


Broyles pressed through Senate 
action with red-baiting attacks on 
the senators opposing the bills. He 


'(D-Collinsville) quoting from the 
egislator's weekly newspaper. An, 
editorial in the paper declared that | 
American heritage encom- 
passes the right to change the gov- 
ernment “even by revolution.” 


Answering Broyles’ attack, the 
publisher declared, “I believe in 


the right of overthrow of govern- 


‘ment, and the Constitution sup-, 
ports it. It was in that way that this 


| government was started.” 


_ Broyles Backer Hit 


For Slur on ClO 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. — A slur 
against the CIO by State Sen.) 
John P. Meyer, a proponent of the 
Broyles Bills, has drawn the anger 
of unionists throughout the state. 

Sen.. Meyer was particularly 


lashed by unionists in his home. 
town of Danville, Ill., who showed 
their resentment of his remark that 
the CIO was “not important.” 


The Vermilion County Star, joint 
labor paper in Danville, declared: 
“Irony of the Meyer blast is that 
the CIO, along with the AFL 
and United Mine Workers, endors- 
ed. Meyer for election to the State 
Senate when he ran in 1952.” 


| ® 


THE paper said that the en- 
dorsement were based on Meyer’s 
previous favorable voting sacond 
on labor issues. “Since becoming) 
a senator, the paper added, | 
“Meyer has completely reversed 
that record,” 

Sen. Meyer, a Republican, has 
been one of the main backers of 
the Broyles Bills in the 1953 and 
the 1955 sessions of the Legisla- 
ture. A wily string-puller, Meyer 
has at times even outdone Sen. 
Paul Broyles in his advocacy of this 
kind of witchhunt legislation. 


_ It .was during the final Senate 


Whats On 


DOING your Spring cleaning? Save your 

ae the Lightfoot Defense Com- 

siitee faving! Rummage Sale. Phone DEar- 

a 2-7142, Monday through Friday to 
arrange a pick-up. 

SAVE Friday » gee] May oan in a 


Si ee fe 2 


Midwest Hotel, 6 N. See Ri» 


debate on the Broyles Bills that 
Sen. Meyer unloosed his attack on 


the CIO and other groups opposing! ! 


' the bills. 


Meyer told the State Senate: 
“The League of Women Voters, 
the Civil. Liberties Union; the 
teachers, the professors, the CIO 
and these other organizations are 
not important when it comes to 
voting our convictions down here.” 


Hungary Anniversary 


Marked by Amnesty 


Hungary yesterday decreed am- 
nesty for prisoners serving terms 
of one year or less for anti-state 
activity. | 


The amnesty was decreed “ 
mark the 10th anniversary of 
‘Hungary's liberation by. the Red) | 
Army.” : 


* 
SEN. Marshall Korshak a 


cago), opposing the bills, said they [7 


“Testrict our thought and 
action.” “They have our teachers 
scared,” he declared, “They have MA_ 
some of our great organizations 


frightened.” 


During the three-hour debate, 
Broyles cited FBI Director 
Edgar Hoover as an authority al 
the number of Communists in II- 
linois. He demanded that all mem- 
bers of progressive organizations 
be outlawed and those who refuse 

o take loyalty oi this be branded as 


wo uld- 


‘who stated in his March*18 col- 


traitors.” 

Sen. Fred J. Smith (D-Chicago), 
the only Negro member of the 
upper chamber, stated that the 
Broyles bills “provide the least 
possible way of instilling respect 
and reverence for our American 


ideals.” I 


- BROYLES is expected to seek 
swift action in the House. How- 
ever many organizations in Chi- 
cago and downstate were this 
week preparing for the coming. 
hearing before a House Committee. 

Labor, church and civic groups 
have joined in the fight against the 
bills, with many new, organizations 
entering the battle each week. 

Most of the opposition centers 
around the argument that the bills 
would heighten repression and fear 
in the state, as well as providing} 
mass impirsonment of many 
people. As Sen. James W. Gray 
(D-East St. Louis) put it during the 
Senate debate, “Hysterical reasons, 


these bills.” 
* 


DURING the closing days of 
the Chicago mayoralty election 
campaign, Richard J. Daley came 
out in opposition to the Broyles 
Bills. 

Nobel prize Prof. Harold C. . 
Urey this week said that the Broy- 
les bills would result only in the 
“fomentation of.trouble” for edu- 
cators' and others, interfering with 
civil liberties. 

Following Senate passage of the 
bills, Sen. Broyles boasted that 
they would win approval in the 
House “by a comfortable margin.” 
However, the fact that the major 
bill this year was saved from de- 
feat by only three votes indicated 
the possibility to stopping the bills 
in the House through mass _pro- 
test. Two years ago, when Gov. 
Stratton had had not been quoted 
as favoring the Broyles Bills, they 
passed the Senate by a vote of 34 


not security reasons, are behind 


to 11. 


‘Blackliste 


d’ on Aid 


Report Roosevelt U. 


CHICAGO, Ill._—Heads of 
‘Roosevelt University this week 
demanded of Harold E. Stassen an 
explanation of reports that he had! ; 
blacklisted the university because 

of its labor support. 


The report came from news- 
paper columnist Drew Pearson, 
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Free Polio Shots 
Jeopardized Here 


CHICAGO. — Some 150,000! 
Chicago children may be cut off 
from an offer of free polio vaccine 
shots this spring unless the Chi-' 
cago Board of Health agrees to 
administer the innoculation pro- 
gram. 

Board Chairman Herman N. 
Bundeson, beseiged this week by 
angry mothers, sought to defend 


KRZYCKI TO SPEAK HERE AT 
LABOR MAY DAY CELEBRATION 


CHICAGO. — Chicago waliee 
will celebrate May Day at a labor 
rally to be held Sunday, May Ist, 
2 p.m. at Milda Hall, 3142 S. Hal- 
sted St. The rally is sponsored by 
.|the Chicago May Day Committee 
‘de 3055... - 

James Balanoff, Sr., acting chair- 
man, announced that a guest of 
honor.and featured speaker will be 
Leo Krzycki, pioneer Polish-Amer- 
ican unionist and _ retired | vice- 
president .of the Amalgamated 
Glothing . Workers, CIO.. Other 
speakers willbe annaunceds. 

of the mopet- 


ib the gentrel theme, 
ing will be the defense, pf; the Bill 


of Rights today, and the rights of 


labor, in the tradition of the first 
‘any community which wants to 


May ‘Day demonstrations in Chi- 
cago in 1886 where the struggle | 
for the eight-hour day was first) 
launched. 7 
“The Ameriean people are 
awakening to the menace of Mc- 
Carthyism and Brownellism,” Ba- 
lanoff declared. “And the heart of 
democratic America is its working 
people, with its long history of 
lrumaie for democratic rights. and 
the welfare of the common man. 
., Admission. is, 50, cents... Tickets 


gnaty pe, geinined trons: repteseia- | 


tives dhe woomipnitipas sss. > seri 


the view of the Chicago Medical 
Society that the free vaccine of- 
fer, be spurned. The CMS wants 
the polio vaccine to be handled: 
strictly by private doctors, at 
their regular fees. 


The medical society was talk- 


umn that several colleges have 
‘been barred from the U. S. for- 
eign aid program. Wrote Pearson: 

“Roosevelt College in Chicago 
is on the Stassen blacklist not so — 
much because of its name but be- 
cause it was established with 
union labor backing and is closely 
identified with the labor move- 
ment.” 

Dr. Edward J. Sparling, presi- 
dent of the school, immediately 
wrote to Stassen, demanding an 
explanation. He wanted to know 
whether there really is such a list, 
Whether Roosevelt is on it, and, if 
so, “why are we?  Stassen has 
recently been appointed to cab- 
inet rank by Presideyt Eisenhower. 


Call Midwest 


Parley to Ai¢ 
Foreign Gort 


CHICAGO.—A Midwest Con- 
ference to Defend the Rights of 
Foreign Born Americans will be 
held on Saturday, April 30, at the 
Milda Hall, 3142 S. Halsted. 


The all-day parley was announc- 
ed this week by co-chairmen Dr. 
Anton J. Carlson and Prof. Robert 
Morss Lovett. The.sessions will be 


followed by a banquet in the eve- 
ning. 


The conference call deelared: 
__“It will be the purpose of this 


ing in terms of charging $5 for 
the series of three shots, plus the 
doctors’ regular fees for the of- 


fice visits. 
* 


THROUGHOUT the country, 
however, children are to be in- 
noculated free of charge with the 


Salk- polio vacciné furnished to 


each community by National 
Foundation. for- Infantile Paraly- 
sis.. The foundation requires that 


receive the drug set up a program} 
for free innoculations to children 
in the first and second grades. 

Under pressure from the Chi- 
cago Medical Society, Bundeson 
has so far declined to set up the)! 
free vaccine program. 

Many Chicagoans, however, 
have protested to Bundeson. They 
demanded that he reject the rec- 


Conference to discuss and deve- 


lop ways to promote adequate 


defense of the rights of non-citi- 
zens and naturalized American 
citizens, as well as to seek a speedy 
repeal of the Walter-McCarran 
Law and its replacement by a 
democratic and humane immigra- 
tion and citizenship policy. ___ -- 
“To this Midwest Conference 
we invite all organizations and jn- 
‘dividuals who wish to join with us 
to formulate a program of action 
‘urgently needed to maintain the 
democratic liberties of the Ameri- 
can people by defending the rights 
of foreign born Americans and by 
repealing the Walter-McCarran 
Law. 7 
The conference call pointed out 
that 350 non-citizens in. 22 states 
have been arrested in deportation 


“lommendation of. the 
Medical-,.Saciety and ..its charge ,e 
‘thabsthé. Seer schotsss¥ould ; be af 


eng soi sintcialiged. medlipjnes” 
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Reuther to Talk 


| CHICAGO. — Labor’s fight 
for Negro rights will be one of 
the main topics of the all-day: 
CIO conference here on Sat- 
urday, April 16, at the Morri- 
son Hotel. 

The workshop session on hu- 


man relations will be headed by 


Ralph Robinson, UAW-CIO in- 
ternational representative, it 
was announced. The morning 
discussion will deal with the 
“The Shackles”;-and in the aft- 


ernoon, the delegates will dis- _ 


Cuss, “Breaking the Shackles.” 
One of the highlights of the 
annual Cook County CIO con- 
ference will be a ‘banquet in 
the evening with CIO President 


Walter Reuther as the main 


speaker. 


In the spirt of the growing» 


labor uhity, the CIO has also 
invited as guest speaker Wil- 
liam A. Lee, president of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor. 
Other speakers will be Rich- 
ard J. Daley, Sen. Paul H. 


- Douglas and Bishop Bernard J. 


Sheil. 
The banquet will come at the 
end of a full day of workshop 


‘munity services. 


t ClO P Parley _ 


REUTHER 


sessions on human_ relations, 
housing, public relations, com- 
The latter 
workshop will be divided into 
panels on pension programs, in- 
suranee, guaranteed employ- 
ment — health and 


safety. 


earing April 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—T h e 
- crucial House Hearing on the 
Illinois Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Bill will begin next Wed- 
nesday, April 13, with labor, 
church, civic organizations: mo- 


 bilizing for the expected fight 


on this measure. 


Those favoring the bill will 
speak on April 13, with the op- 
ponents following in the second 
session of the hearing on April 
20. Rep. Joseph R. Peterson 
(R-Princeton) will act as chair- 
man of the hearing before the 
House Industry and Labor Rela- 
tions Committee. 


The bill, H.R. 57, was intro- 
duced by Rep.-Comeal Davis 
(D-Chicago), who said that he 
was beginning the fight as early 
as possible this year “so as to 
allow the fullest support of the 
bill sufficient time to make it- 


self felt.” 
* 


A COMPANION BILL was 
introduced in the Senate by Sen. 
Fred J. Smith (D-Chicago). He 
said he was unable to get a 
single Republican to act as co- 
sponsor. Smith's bill is different 
from the House verson in that 
it contains no fund appropria- 
tion for the functioning of a 
commission. 

It was indicated this week 
that many organizations were 
sending people to Springfield 
on April 13 to testify for the 
FEPC Bill and to lobby_ among 
the legislators. 


To the extensive evidence 


Racists Block Homes 
For Evicted Families 


CHICAGO — Thousands of 
families were being caught in a 
new squeeze this week: eviction 
from their homes to make way 
for super-highways, and denial 
of relocation homes by the Op- 
position of landlords to new 
housing projects. 

The organized moved to stop 
the building of relocation hous- 
ing was developed to a high 
pitch on the far South Side 
Landlord groups moved to halt 
four housing projects, three of 
which were planned to be built 
on vacant land. 


In South Chicago, an anti- 
housing drive was being whipped 
up by many of the same groups 
which carried out the racist mob 
violence at Trumbull Park 
Homes. 

* p 

THE DAILY CALUMET has 
run a series of front-page spreads 
in opposition to a _ project 


' scheduled to be built near 89th 


vie 


ari: wll 


and Brandon. 


An organization called the 
South Chicago Community 
Council has set up a committee 
to lead opposition to the project. 
Nick ‘Svalina, co-chairman, was 
quoted in the Daily Calumet as 
being “deéfinitely opposed” to 
the 309-unit project. 


Although the community 
as the site is now inter- 

racial, the landlords 
posed to its construction on the 
basis that more Negroes might 
residents. 7; two mass 


y > 
" < 


+ Ut Ro 


low and that not enough is paid 
for property purchased by the 
CHA for housing sites. 


The landlord group said they 
had secured 1,600 signatures on 
petitions Opposing the project. 
Using these petitions, Alderman 
Emil V. Pacini demanded _ be- 
fore the City Council that the 
South Chicago project be 


blocked. 
. 


SIMILAR tactics are being 


used to halt relocation- projects 
at 95th and Wentworth, 115th 
and Morgan anfl 115th and Vin- 
cennes. These are all vacant 
land sites, but the landlords are 


claiming that the communities | 


are zoned for single-family 
dwellings only. 

Landlord » groups fighting 
against. these projects are the 


Ridge Civic Council, the Beverly 
Area Planning Association and 
the Morgan Park Improvement 
Association, 


These housing projects are 
among the 25 planned by the 
CHA mainly to aid families 
being displaced by the super- 
highways and other civic con- 
struction. In recent weeks, sev- 
eral thousand of such families 
have been faced wtih eviction 
and no place to live. 


Steel Unionists Expected to 
Begin Wage Reopener Fight 


CHICAGO.—By the end of 
this month, the CIO Steel- 
workers will notify the com- 
panies that they want-a reopen- 
ing of the wage clause of the 
contract, steel. union leaders 
indicated here this week. 

May 1 is the deadline for 
union notification that it will 
seek a wage boost. Such a boost, 
if won, goes into effect June 30. 

The opinion expressed here 
by steel unionists was that the 
USA-CIO. will go in for a sub- 


stantial wage increase. — . 
steel production is running high 


i yan eeeta oh 
45 /nOt . 


many, workers: bei: 


ti ral ste ap 


years ago. At the same time, the 
cost of living has continued to 
rise. 

The president of the South 
Works Local 65 at U. S. Steel, 
Jerome Wilczewski, disclosed that 


in previous years many _ rank- 
and-file workers have written 
letters to him telling why they 
need more wages. 


Wilezewski is a member of 
the USA-CIO wage. policy com- 
mittee. It was pointed out in the 
Local 65 paper that Wilczewski 
brought these letters “oer the 
foes or a Roe hl the . 

uplion ta 


ap? 3. ‘aoe 
inl et aah ad 


that an FEPC is vitally neces- 
sary in this state was added a 
report this week by the Illinois 
Committee on Discrimination in 
Higher Education and the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith. 

The report showed that more 
than halt of the colleges and 
universities in Illinois have 


trouble : finding jobs for their 
graduates because of race, re- 
ligion and national origin. 

* 


DISCRIMINATORY sedis 
for employes came from. all 
types of establishments, but 
most of them were from busi- 


ness firms, the survey revealed. 

Dr. Charles E. Howell of 
Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, who headed the 
survey, declared that the dis- 
crimination by employers was 
often blatantly expressed, but 
sometimes veiled. 

“In effect,” he said, “such 
language means ‘we want white, 
Protestant applicants.’ ” 

Dr. Renal added: “Racial 
prejudices caused the greatest 
difficulty in finding jobs for 
students. Religious bias was sec- 
ond and discrimination on the 
basis of national origin was 


= : 


BROYLES 


- HEARING 


ALSO APRIL 13 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill—The House hearing on the 


Broyles Bill will be held on Wednesday afternoon, 
April 13, 2 p.m., it was announced this week. 

The hearing, to be held at the same time as the 
FEPC hearing, will be before the House Committee on 
Military and Veterans Affairs, headed by Rep. Gordon 


E. Kerr. (See background stories on Broyles Bills on’ 


Page 15). 


UAW Preparing for 
Contract Battles 


CHICAGO.—Members of the 
CIO United “Auto Workers. in 
the Chicago area this week buck- 
led down to preparations for 
major contract struggles against 
the General Motors, Ford and 
International Harvester com- 
panies. 


The recent UAW-CIO con- 
vention in Cleveland laid plans 
for these battles in behalf of a 
collective bargaining program 
which calls for wage guarantees 
and a general wage increase. 

Delegates reported back from 
the convention this week to the 
Ford Local 551 in Hegewisch, 
Ford Aircraft Local 471, and 
GM Electromotive Local 719 at 
Brookfield. 


THROUGHOUT the region, 
the UAW-CIO will begin col- 
lecting the huge strike fund 
based on the dues _ increase 
which was _ overwhelmingly 
adopted at the convention. 
While the $25 million strike 
fund was generally approved, 
the convention debated the 
method of distribution. It was 
finally agreed that the distribu- 
tion would be based on the 
needs of striking workers and 
their families. 


The Region No. 4 caucus re- 
elected Duane “Pat” Greathouse 
as regional director. In the con- 
test for two new vice-presiden- 
cies of the fnternational union, 
a fight was made for the elec- 
tion of a Negro vice-president. 
Nat Turner of Buick Local 599, 
Flint, was defeated in this at- 


- tmept, although he_had the sup- 


= of.some of the delegates 
rom this area. 

One of the new vice-presidents 
is Leonard Woodcock, former 
director of Michigan Region 1-D. 
It was reported that he was to 
be assigned to. work in - farm 
equipment field. 


AT THE convention, it was . 


announced that the 12 UE-FE 
locals in the Harvester chain 


had Rape orca a 


grievances as possible. 
cals sought a general review of 


‘all pending grievances with the 
_,|eompany. ... br By 


r ra tification | 


wage ia oe seith. ti W- 
0," Ubion aden 


- that for the first time, the Har- 
vester company would be con- 
fronted with the united strength 
of 50,000 workers in the com- 
ing contract struggle. 

The UAW-CIO _. regional 
newspaper, “Plant Gate News,” 
came out last week with a front 
page headline: “After 10 Long 
Years—Unity in Harvester!” 

The UAW-CIO Local 6 from 
the Melrose Park Harvester 
plant stressed the coming Har- 
vester negotiations at the con- 
vention. They pointed out that. 
after Ford and GM, the con- 
tract fight at Harvester will be 
the main battle. 

IN A SHOP bulletin headed, 
“Harvester Unity Grows,” Local 
6 stated that following ratifica- 
tion of the merger by the UE- 
FE locals, the UAW-CIO will 
petition the NLRB for certifica- 
tion elections in preparation for 
a master contract covering the 
merged Harvester workers. 

“The significance of this de- 
velopment, can not be overesti- 
mated,” declared the Melrose 
Park Local. “For the first time 
in the history. of labor relations 
at Harvester, there will be one 
union representing the over- 
whelming bulk of Harvester 
workers. 

“The value of the solid 
strength of one union in a Cor- 
poration has been amply dem- 
onstrated at GM, Ford and 
Chrysler. No longer can Har- 
vester play off one union against 
the other or have one accept in- 
ferior agreements and standards 
thus cutting the ground out 
from under the other one. The 
divide and conquer policy has 
finally been overcome. There is 
nothing which can beat one solid 
frent standing up to manage- 
ment.” 

The UE-FE Harvester locals 
were acting this week to con- 
solidate the union in the six 
plants and to settle as many 
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Nearing Last Stretch 


WE'VE ABOUT reached 
the 10,000 mark in our drive 
for 11,000 Worker subs, and 
have gone above the 2,000 
figure in the quest for 2,500 
Daily Worker subs. In The 
Worker issue two weeks hence, 
we will give the wind-up figures 
of the current circulation effort, 
and -hope it will be 100 percent 
for both. -It can«be, with some 
concentrated effort in lagging 
states. The state-by-state story 


about 


is on Page 13. 
But we're concerned 


the slow pace of the fund ap- 
peal for $100,000. New York- 
ers came through last week with 
some $3,500, and. Marylanders 
sent along $650. This, plus a 
previous $400 from Indiana and 
group contributions from New 
Jersey and New England, as 
well as from several score in- 
dividuals, brings us to the $7,- 


500 mark. 

Let’s get going! We need the 
money now, and we need to 
wind it up by mid-June at the 
latest. 


Top FBI Informer 
For the Midwest 


In Psycho Ward 


—See Page 6 
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Peace Bill. 
(5.21) Put 


To Congress 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


AN OLD FAMILIAR 
growl was heard on the 
Senate floor last week and 
the issue was joined in a 
fight against McCarthyite 


demands for armed U.S. inter- 
vention in the Chinese offshore 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu. 


Sen. Joseph McCarthy rose 
in the Senate April 1 and de- 
manded that President Eisen- 
hower “furnish whatever air and 
naval forces is needed to pre- 
vent the Communists from con- 


. quering Quemoy and the Mat- 


sus. 
As soon as McCarthy sat 
down, _ thin, ~ymaargliaagy 
Senator Morse (D-Ore) rose an 
said: 
‘Mr. President, my answer to 


the spech just delivered on the | 


floor of the Senate by. the Junior 


Senator from Wisconsin takes: 


the form of a resolution which 
I shall now offer, read, and 
briefly discuss.” 


The Morse resolution, 
sponsored by Senators Lehman 
D-NY), Long (D-La); and 
Humphrey (D-Minn), is getting 
nationwide support ana has be- 
come the focus of the struggle 
to bring about a peaceful set- 
tlement of the Formosa crisis. 


* * 

THE LANGUAGE of the 
resolution is something to make 
the country sit up and take no- 
tice when it states: 


“Whereas there now is dan- 
ger of United States involve- 
ment, in atomic war with the 
Chinese Communists in the de- 
fense of the Matsu and Quemoy 
islands occupied by forces of the 
Republic of Cihna (read: Cihang 
Kai-shek); and 


“Whereas the United States 
under international law has no 
territorial rights or claims to the 
Matsu and Quemoy islands; and 


“Whereas a military defense 
of said islands by the United 
States subjects the United States 
to the charge of acts of aggres- 
sion and involvement in a Chi- 
nese civil war... . 

“Resolved . .. that it is the 
sense of Congress that... . 

‘The President (shall not) em- 
ploy any of the Armed Forces 
of the United States in military 
operations concerning the Mat- 
su and Quemoy islands.” 

The resolution also calls for 
the evacuation of Quemoy and 
Matsu -by Chiang Kai-Shek’s 


forces. 
* 


“WHEN SEN. McCARTHY at- 
tacked Sen. Kefauver (D-Tenn) 
as an “appeaser’ for opposing 
intervention. in Quemoy and 
Matsu in Tennessee the senator 
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Spring in Hyde Park 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


HYDE PARK. 


IT IS 10 YEARS now, this week, and we stood in 
the rose-garden behind the high hedge where FDR lies 
buried. The April sun gleamed on the simple, white 


marble tomb- 


stone amid 

the elms and 

the dark 

hemlocks. The 

hushed young- 

sters from 

a Minnesota te 

high school ¢ 

that bears his 

name had e 

come a thousand miles to Siti 
here, with bowed heads, as a 
trio of apple-cheeked midwest- 
erners, two girls and a tall boy, 

walked across the green to lay 
a wreath of red roses and snap- 
dragons on his grave. 

This is how it #® once spring 
comes, the green-uniformed at- 
tendant says, the people coming 
from. everywhere, each of the 
48 states, and from every coun- 
try in the world. Yesterday two 
busloads of young pilgrims came 
from North Carolina and Geor- 


replied: 


If any words of mine can 
put any stumbling blocks in the 
way of the present course of 
some persons toward a war in 
the Pacific—a war in which we 
would not be justified in partici- 
pating—it matters little to me 
what the junior Senator from 


~Wisconsin or someone else may 


say.” 
The powerful impact of the 


(Continued on Page 4) 


gia, to stand at this shrine on 
the rolling hills of Dutchess 
County that overlook the shim- 


_ mering Hudson. 


Shrine it is. You realize it all 
the more when you walk with 
your fellow-Americans into the 
big porticoed mansion that was 
his home, where he was born 
and where he grew to a fateful 
manhood. You follow them up- 
stairs and into the bedroom 
which is as it was when FDR 
last stayed here and their voices 
drop to a whisper. 

Speech dies away and only 
the eyes are eloquent as they 
look at his big straw hat and his 
battered felt which millions re- 
member from his campaigns. 
There is a strange sense of the 
man’s presence in this robe of 
his that lies on the couch, the 
wheel-chair which everybody 
knew since he was stricken back 
in 1921. 

ca | 

I WAS IMPRESSED by the 
youngsters who file through 
these rooms, their voices muted 
as they stand reverently. These 
bright-faced kids are the genera- 
tion of the cold war. They were 
too young to have’ known FDR’s 
warm voice or to have under- 
stood his place, but the national 
affection for the man is in them. 

For example, and it was much 
like that others there told me, 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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_ Farmers to Rally for 5 6 


. By GEORGE, MORRIS 


THE LARGEST UNION in the country — the UAW-CIO — called on. labor, farm 
and other allied groups, to meet in a national conference early in the spring of 1956 before 
the two parties nominate their candidates, t) mobilize united action in the presidential 


campaign. 
This was one of the solats in 


the lengthy and detailed political 
action program voted by the 3,000 
delegates to the United Automo- 
bile Workers week- long convention 
in Cleveland. There is nothing in 
the resolution to suggest a step 
towards independence by labor 
from the two old parties. But the 
resolution calls on the locals to 


engage more intensely in political = 


action suggesting various forms 
and adds: | 


“We must develop independent 
political action machinery in every 
community in which the UAW-CIO 
has membership. Special emphasis 
must be out on ward, precinctm 
block and neighborhood organiza- 


e ; 

THIS WAS AMONG several 
major resolutions adopted by the: 
delegates in the later stages of the! 


See Auto Talk Climax 
When Layoffs Spread — 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


BY THE END of June the automobile industry, it is pre- 


dicted, will have speeded out of its employes 41% million | 
Estimates of what can be sold in 1955 are 514/they say, not for what they do, 


1955 cars. 
million new cars. Output in the 
first quarter of 1955 has reached’ 
the all-time record of 2,110,000. 


Meanwhile in the city of De-| 
troit some 85,000 workers are still! 
w.thout jobs, state wide about 
160,000. With an estimated half: 
a. million new cars to be producec 


in the latter half of 1955, lavoffs 
face many thousands of auto work-| 
ers, with accompanying layoffs for 
other sections of the population 
‘relying on auto workers for a live-. 
lihood. It is estimated that one 
out of every seven persons in Amer- 
ica is connected directly or indirect- 
ly with the auto industry. , 

As the production of 1955 mod- 
els tapers off in midsummer, the 
negotiations between UAW-CIO 
representatives Ford, and General 
Motors managements may be at a 


to be written into every work 


liod as a first step towards 30-hour 


ter Reuther’s pro-peace line in his 
opening address. | 
The formal OK for the civil! 
liberties resolution recommended 
| Ve ap | | by the resolutions committee was 
, held up, with final formulation left 

to the General Executive Board, 
because of a minority report on the 
wording of the section dealing with 
job protection to members who 
invoke the Fifth Amendment. Both 
views on this section held the mem- 


bers’ right to use the Fifth Amend- 
ment should be protected, but 


conventin. (Action on labor unity 
and an organizing drive, the bar- 
gaining program for 1955 and the 


1c — = 9 x 
000.000 snags edly for yontapanta there was some difference on how 
reported in the Worker last week. ) | strongly that should be put. Other- 


‘wise there was no difference on the 
A foreign policy resolution ap- 


very long resolution which gives 
sreved follow é : 
| a the Eisen a fairly comprehensive panorama 
iower administration’s line on For- 


of the assault on civil liberties to- 
mosa, rearmament of Germany and | day 
| big- -power negotiations “from| ~’° 


strength” ‘in contradiction to » Wal- 


ay 


a 


THE UAW’S resolution is clear- 
‘ly in advance of the CIO's reso- 
lution adopted last December. It 
calls on, Congress and the admin- 
istration to prosecute people “for 
whi at they do, not for what they 
isay” and demands a “recodification! 


of the Internal Security Laws so 
as to repeal those sections that’ 

“deny freedom of speech, associ-. 
ation and political action.” 


DETROIT. 


are being prosecuted for what 


‘says the resolution. . 


tract: fatigue time of 15 reent| 
. ” aw outlawing the Communist 


Party is sharply slammed and its 


Standard on light jobs and 30 PeT- | provisions putting unions under the: 


LABOR 


AFFAIRS 


© Grim April Fool Hoax on Jobs 
© CIO Launches Drive fer $1.25 


$1.25 MINIMUM wage is 
building up as “the big- issue” 
in‘ Washington, declared na- 
tional CIO as it called on all 


* members to let Congressmen 


know “what's on your mind.” 


+ 
GRIM. APRIL FOOL hoax 
was seen in Labor Department 
publicity blurb: claiming pros- 
pect of rise in employment. Fur- 
ther down in: announcement it 
appeared that 149 ‘industrial 
areas regeany surveyed were 
worse off than a year ago in 
respect to jobs. At end of an- 
nouncement it was revealed 
that smaller industrial areas 
with serious unemployment had 
increased to 113 compared with 
100 in January 1955. 
* 


GREATER surplus food dis- 
tribution received thumbs-down 
treatment from Agriculture De- 
partment. Spokesmen spoke 


out against idea as a congres- 


sional committee heard Con- 
gressmen appeal for more dis- 
tribution for hungry constitu- 
ents, especially in hard-hit coal 
mining areas. 

* | 

RUBBER strike closed 10 

plants of U.S. Rubber Co. in 11 
states as 35,000 members of 
CIO United Rubber Workers 
walked out in fight for longer 
vacations and other benefits. A 
6%2-cent hourly raise was nego- 
tiated last August. 

* 

ATTORNEY GENERALS 
committee to study anti - trust 
Subversive Activities Control 
Board, is termed “a step towards 


“Under the Smith Act individuals | state control of trade unions. 


The Department of Justice is 
rapped on several grounds. One 


section raps it for “using witnesses 
The 1954 Butler-Humpbhrey such as Harvey Matusow and Paul 


Crouch.” The Department, . gays 
the resolution, “vouehed for 
(Continued on Page 13) 


the 


cent for heavy jobs; five to 10), 
Minutes washup time at lunch and| 
quitting time; personal time to be| 


increased from 12 minutes before 
foe after lunch .to 20 minutes; no 
change in production standards 
‘unless the company has made a 
50 percent change in its engin- 
‘eering part; and a paid lunch per- 


Next Siaade 


THE SHORTER work-week 

will be the next major goal of 
the UAW after the. Guaranteed 
Annual Wage, the union's con- 
vention resolution on automation 
declared. 
* “The new technology makes 
it imperative that we take the 
; next step in the historic fight for 
the shorter workweek,” says the 
resolution, and adds: 


week with 40-hour pay. He says 
this is one way to curb speedup 
and halt its mankilling effects on 
workers. 


Cut Work Week a 


technology can and should bring 
us both greater leisure and 
higher living standards. The 
struggle on both fronts must go 
hand in hand. . .°. We will not 


stand idly by while the era of 
automation produces the destruc- 
tive involuntary leasure of mass 
unemployment instead of higher 
living standards and creative 
voluntary leisure.” 


laws was ‘blasted by CIO. Coun- 
sel Arthur Goldberg for recom- 
mending legislaiton to make it 
easier to use laws against labor. 


FUND DRIVE was launched 
by Labor's League for Political 
Education, AFL political arm. 
LLPE called on AFL members 
to volunteer $1 or more to in- 
sute election of labor’s friends 
and defeat enemies. Early _pri- 
maries were cited to point up 
urgency of drive, 


AFL-CIO MERGER is pro- 
ceeding smoothly at local levels, 
it was reported by William F. 
Schnitzler, AFL  secretary-treas- 


urer. 
+ 


ONE BIG UNION in lumber 


. and wood products industry was 


proposed by A. F. Hartung, 
president of ‘CIO International 
Woodworkers of America. His 
proposal would embrace IWA 
and AFL Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers, but not “legitimate 
jurisdictional field” of AFL, Car- 


penters. | 
* | 


NOMINATION of Newell 
Brown as wage -hour adminis- 
trator in Labor Department was 
blasted by AFL president 
George Meany. Brown, now 
employment security director of 
New Hampshire, has heen de- 
nounced by union leaders in his 
own state as work-or-starve type 
of administrator. : 

wk 

OHIO right-to-work bill is 
dying -in committee as result of 
powerful campaign by AFL, 
CIO and independent unions. 
Hearings on bill were . stopped 
without explanation and: not 
even its sponsors has asked that 
they be resumed. 

* 


LOCKOUT of over 2,000 day 
shift workers was staged by 
Westinghouse plant near Buf- 
falo. Workers had _ attended 
IUE-CIO meeting to protest 
series of downgradings. 

. 


AGREEMENT was signed be- 
tween Montgomery Ward and 
AFL Teamsters covering 15,000 
workers and providing wage in- 
crease of three to five cents an 
hour. Later Teamsters president 
Dave Beck revealed that he was 
using the union’s holdings in 
Montgomery Ward = stock, 
amounting to over $1,000,000, 
to support Sewell Avery against 
Louis Wolfson in intra-company 
fight. 


“We do know that the new 


Strikes in South Forecast ‘Resurgence’ 


in the country. The runaway shop 
movement, of importance to trade 
unions throughout the nation, is 
largely traceable to this situation 
in the South. 


Victory for the unions in the 
present strike struggles in the 


South is therefore of great im- 
portance to the whole outlook for 
jlor ganizing the unorganized South, 
‘which the recent UAW Conven- 
ition put forth as a major task for 
a united labor movement. 


crucial stage. 
THE STRIKE situation in'the wage system on the Grey- that it will “help build unionism 


WHILE 2,110,000 new cars the South highlighted the la- ‘hound lines, along with wage im-jall over the South.” | 


O ¢ , “leg. Ye e 
were produced sn the first quarter bor picture in the country last provements and other demands. These militant actions for better| 


* ditions stand in contrast to the’ 
of 1955, Automotive News, organ’ saree re 
ME, Bitneeety Morn fa cturers week. THESE MILITANT regionaljaction of Federal Judge Alexander’ i 


Association reports that 1,688,000; ° A total of 50,000: mem-/strike struggles of more than 75,-|Holtzoff this past week in ruling 
were sold, This leaves 422,000 bers of the CIO Communications|900 workers for better working against nation-wide minimum 
new cars unsold. The union claims, Workers of America in nine south- COR under union Saarrecss| weg in industries with govern- 
that this huge surplus is being ac- eastern states have been out onj* loading, to lab “booming resur-)ment contracts. 
cumulated in order to be. used strike since March 14. Their chief}8°2°@ Of the labor movement in 


against the union in negotiations,| demands call for wage . increases, the entire South, according to 


either in the form of a lockout by health insurance, town and job re- union leaders on ‘the spot. : heer a a victory for the 
employers closing the plants or classification; and against the com- President Oscar J. Coke of the: textile emp oyers, especially in the 


* 
THIS RULING, the first of it 


forcing a strike, while they are Federation of ‘Labor South where minimum wages: are 


loaded with cars unsold. 


Ford Local 600 newspaper, 
Ford Facts, carried an article by 
the chairman of the Steering Gear 
and Machining plant, George 
Pluhar, on proposals to curb’ 
speedup in the new contract. Plu- 
har cited how for five years the 
union contract has been inade- 
quate in curbin ing speedup. He 
wrote that\in the steering gear 
plant the production of the work- 
ers was approximately 900 steering 
gears a shift. With basically the 
Same steering gear and a now re-' 
duced work crew, the company is 
demanding $3 600 per shift. He 
wrote this ‘example could be mul- 
tiplied many times on almost ev- 
ery job. » 

i Proposed in the new con- = 


iclause, which the- union has refused 


drivers in ten states and the Dis- 


‘pany demand for a no-strike 
‘to accept without satisfactory ar- 


bitration proceedures. 


® Non-operating railroad work- 
ers totalling 25,000 have-rounded 
out their third week on. strike in 
14 southern states against the 
Louisville & Nashville RR. The 
union is demanding a health and 
welfare plan paid by the L. & N. 


Railroad with automatic coverage}. 


for all employes. — 


© Some 725 Greyhound bus 


trict of Columbia were set to strike 
, Wednesday midnight at” the call 
of their AFL union over failure 
to reach agreement on a new con- 
tract.. One: of the union’s chief 
demands calls for a clarification al 


Kentucky 
said of the solid railroad strike substantially lower than elsewhere 


operating” 


cone Day i is workers holiday! 


Pr. 


d_you'tinbw, ‘sir Ma oy 


vbr 13? 


In the South itself, AFL, CIO 
and “operating” railroad unions 
have rallied unitedly to the “non- 
workers on _ strike 
against the L. & N. RR. 


Unity is holding strong in the 
telephone strike, despite heavy ‘ar- 
rests by local authorities of strikers 
as a.result of alleged violence 
which union spokesmen have 
charged is due to anti-union ele- 
ments who want to tum public 
opinion against the strike and 
smash the union. 


The strike struggles in the South 
are: attracting -the- support of all 
sections of organized. labor 
throughout the country, who: in- 
creasingly see the need for national 
solidarity with these southern 
workers. - ae: 


Don: he, 3 ide) Lae 
sal ag ape a 


Ry April asths, ped FEY, 
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“NAT 
By NAT GANLEY | 

In'1947 UAW president Wal- 
ter Reuther’s foreign policy 
a simple one of all-out su 
to Wall Street’s “cold. war” 
drive. At the UAW 15th con- 
vention’ in 1955 the union’s for- 
eign policy stand under presi- 
dent Reuther’s guidance became 
more complex. Now the UAW 
policy has two contradictory 
sides to it: On the one hand 
the “cold war” continues to be 
supported.. On the other hand 
peace and an end to the “cold 
war is-sought. 

In the 1947-49 period Presi- 
dent Reuther emphasized a 
“guns and butter’ approach. He 
called on the workers to accept 
the H-Bomb as a reality of life 
and denounced as “subversive” 
peace petitions to ban the atomic 
weapons... However, at this 
year s Cleveland convention 
Reuther said: “Nobody can win 
a war fought with atomic bombs 
and, therefore, what we need to 
realize is that we can win: only 
if we find a way to avoid war.” 
Instead of a negative military 
“cold war’ contest, »President 
Reuther ‘wanted “a contest as to 
who can do the most towards 
advancing the cause of human 
betterment.” He indicated the 
UAW ‘55 economic and con- 
tract demands are geared to- 
wards winning full employment 
in peace and said: “What. good 
is a higher wage if our cities 
are in ashes.” Vie also called 
for “adequate military power to 
meet the threat of Communist 
sepension wherever it raises its 
ugly head.” . 

The convention’s mandates re- 
flect the same conflict in foreign 
| policy. Peace is supported by 
denouncing the “preventative 


war group in the Republican 


UAW on 
Peace and. 
Civil Liberties 


Party... While the resolution 
doesn't say so, this group is the 
main dler of cs ig Lie 
that “Communist aggression 
threatens world peace.’ At the 
same time the convention reso- 
-Jution repeats this big Lie it- 
self. 

_ Peace is supported by réfus- 
ing to give “moral support to 
the present regime of Chiang 
Kai-shek.” Simultaneously the 
violation of our international 
treaties by Eisenhower-Dulles in 
grabbing Formosa and the Pes- 
cadores Islands of China are 
also supported. The danger 
spots of Quemoy and Matsu, the 
Chinese off-shore islands, are 
treated with silence. Ditto for 
the reported stand of UAW sec- 
retary-treasurer Emil: Mazey 
that he favors seating China in 
the UN. 

Peace is supported as “the 
only escape from an arms race 
whose likely outcome is explo- 
sion into atomic war. At the 
same time President Eisenhower 
is criticized for his meager cuts 
in war expenditures, for his so- 
called policy of “a bigger bang 
for a buck.’ 

Peace is supported by opposi- 
tion to UMT and war-time man- 
power drafts. At the same time 
the military draft is supported 
as long as the “Communist men- 
ace’ remains. 

Peace is supported by pres- 
suring Eisenhower to _ initiate 
peace talks by the heads of the 
U.&, Britain and the Soviet 
Union, a’ continuation: of the 
peace negotiation policy man- 
dated by the ’53 convention. At 
the same time the resolution 
trails behied Eisenhower-Dulles 
by calling for the peace talks 
“immediately following ratifica- 
tion of the pending treaties for 
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the rearmament of Germany.” 
Peace is su d by calling 
for freedom for the colonies. 
At the same time the military 
alliance of the: Western colonia! 
powers is alsb supported. 
Furthermore, the 15th UAW 
convention _ recognized __ that 
peace went hand in hand with 
a struggle against McCarthyite 
attacks on civil liberties. It de- 
cided that if government “loyal- 
ty” injustices and abuses are 
“not checked and reversed, they 
‘would turn the United - States 
into a nation of stoolpigeons.” 
It. called for amendments in the 
discriminatory provisions of the 
McCarran-Walters Act. 


The convention's resolutions 
committee was unanimously pre- 
pared to offer the convention a 
resolution blasting those “who 
would drag down the Bill of 
Rights in the name of internal 
security.” However, because of 


a difference in the, committee | 


over the section dealing with 
the Fifth Amendment, and be- 
cause it came up at the tail end 
of the convention the resolution 
was referred to the International 
Executive Board. In its unani- 
mous provisions the resolution 
condemned the House Un-Amer- 
ican Committee, Smith Act in- 
dictménts, the use of known 
liars like Harvey Matusow and 
Paul Crouch by the Department 
of Justice, “the outlawing of the 
Communist Party by Act of 
Congress,” etc. The resolution 
called these suppressions of free 
speech “a Communist tactic” 
and “we yield to no group in our 
abhorrence of . Communism.” 
One of the indictments of the 
-~House Un-American: Committee 
was for “ineiting violence in the 
City of Flint.” 

It’s clear that the peace and 
anti-McCarthy side of the UAW 
policy will get increasing sup- 
port from the auto workers be- 
cause it coincides with their own 
best interests and the best in- 
terests of the American people 
as a whole. | 


Bias Againsst 
Women Hit by 
UWAW Contab | 
- DETROIT.—All "UAW Region- 
al Directors were instructed by) 


Fired GM Workers Who Fought 
Speedup-Clardy Are Redbaited 


DETROIT.—The UAW conven-, 


* 
In a calm and reasoned presen- 


the 15th Constitutional Conven- tion fai eins 'O signi-| +4; ee 
sth ition failed to reinstate two signi tation of his own case to the del- 


tion of the union to disapprove 
any contract that discriminates in. 
any way against women workers. | 
Also, that seniority of women be 
protected, that local unions nego- 
tiate “Equal Pay for Equal Work 
Clauses” in all contracts that do 
not now carry them. 


The UAW “Model . Maternity 


ficant grievances which were ap- 
tenberg and George Fox. 


General Motors on flimsy charges 
following their appearances as 
“unfriendly witnesses” before ex- 
Congressman Clardys  pro-GM 
witchhunt. 

The convention grievance com- 


mittee unanimously recommended | 


Clause” is to be included in alljthat Trachtenberg’s grievance not 
contracts, all locals must work to|be reinstated for two reasons: (1) 
eliminate discrimination at thejthey feared they would be unable 
hirmg gate of women; support is|to get a favorable decision against 


to be given to state and federal 
legislation for equal pay for equal 
work; the union continues to op- 
pose the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, which would outlaw hard- 
won state laws protecting women’s 
special needs as workers and 
mothers. A copy of the resolution 
was sent to President Eisenhower 


the company’s charge that infor- 
mation had been omitted from 
Trachtenberg’s application, and 
that this would set a bad precedent 
in other such causes; and (2) to 
process the case would have put 
the union in a difficult position in 
regard to the community, which 
had been aroused to anti-Commu- 
nist hysteria. 


and the Secretary of Labor. 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
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pealed to it: those of Martin Trach- | ©84*S: Trachtenberg showed in 


; 
; 


| 


Both men had been fired by, 


management’s own words that the 


commission on his 1949 job appli- 
cation had ben a. very minor one, 
and that tis inclusion would not 
have impaired his job chances; and 
that management itself stressed his 
other “crimes,” which were. not 
taken into consideration by the 
grievance committee —his fight 
against speedup, and his uncom- 
plimentary references to manage- 
ment, 


His position was that failure to 
fight through on his grievance 
would set a far more devastating 
precedent for future cases than to 
serve notice on GM that the union 
would ont allow it to get away 
with any firing on such filmsy 
grounds. : 

After citing the mass hystgria in 
Flint as a basis for dropping the 
Trachtenberg grievances, the griev- 
ance committee found that George 
Fox’s reason (fear of goons) for 
failure to notify the company prop- 
erly that he would not be at work 
was based on “purely subjective 
judgment not supported by posi- 
tive foundation in fact.” ) 

Regional director Robert’ Carter 
and vice-president Jack ‘ Living- 
stone took the floor and in a 
of red-baiting abused both rank 
and file workers. ‘Left out was any 
attack on Clardy or General Mo- 
tors. One delegate was overheard 
to ask: “Who is the main tar- 
get here, GM or these fellow 
unionists?” | 


: az “ 
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ticipated. in sending in “the resolutions. 
represented by 2833 delegates and carrying a total voting power 
of 1,295,233. 

When the final resolutions came out, some 31 of them, they 
in no way represented what had been sent in. For the last several 
years the locals have become less and less inclined to send in res- 
olutions that never see the convention floor or bear a lecal’s name. 
No resolution anymore comes out like in the old days with a local 
name on it. | 

This year something new was added. Only about half a dozen 
resolutions were read in full and passed and the big resolutions of 
all past. previous conventions, foreign policy, civil liberties, political 
action, along with a score more were -read in the last minutes (that 
is the final resolves were) and passed. Nice way to prevent debate. 


- 


CHEERY WORDS and good natured quips were given Work- 
ers readers of Ohio who passed out the special UAW convention 
issue of the Michigan Worker to delegates the first morning of the 
convention when a blizzard was blowing and a snow fall of ‘ten 


inches coated the streets of Cleveland. 
oo °o % 


TWO RESOLUTIONS calling for barring Communists from 
membership in the UAW were killed in the Constitutional Com- 


mittee. 


A NUMBER OF copies of “False Witness” by Harvey Matu- 
sow, the repentant stool pigeon, were sold outside the convention. 
We think that it’s a good idea that they be sold outside of many 
local unions these days, after: the UAW convention condemned the 
use of informers, naming Matusow, Paul Crouch and declaring that 
no one should be tried in courts for what they may think. 

U. S. SENATOR PAT McNAMARA’S press agent, one Dave 
Connery, former p. a. for R. J. Thomas, didn’t do McNamara any 
good when he had Pat tell a group of right wing Japanese trade 
unionists that he favored giving the Japanese government the me- 
dium of making atomic bombs. The press réom had previously 
advised Connery if he was smart to have the Michigan Senator 
make his big pitch on backing a minimum wage of $1.25 an hour. 
So the Senator laid an egg and got himself lined in with war- 
mongering when he really is a peaceful guy who should give his 


Own Opinion on such an issue. 
° 


FORMER INTERNATIONAL executive board member 
Ciampa from around Baltimore and parts South issued a special 
eight page flyer telling how for the two years: he was elected, 
Walter Reuther was out to get him, because he had run against 
Tom Starling, Ruether’s candidate. Ciapma did net even run for 
‘re-election. Cy O'Halloran, West. Coast Regional Director, was 
ousted, not even running against Charlie Bioletti, Rewther’s choice. 
The candidacy of Russ Leach in the Detroit East Side evaporated’ 
and he didn't run. 


© & 


° ec 


THE DIRECTOR OF IMMIGRATION here, James Butter- 
field, really got roasted by UAW Regional Director George Burt 
from Cariada because he and the Mounted cops of Canada stopped 
four delegates to the UAW conventiog from Ford Windsor Loeal. 
The convention adopted a motion to demand from President Eisen- 
hower that they be allowed to cross over. Three were finally okeyed 
but one who had been a member of the Labor Progressive Party 
was banned. Burt said that it was easier for gangsters to get into 
the United States than unionists and told Butterfield so. 


DEFEND BILL OF RIGHTS, 
SAYS UAW CONVENTION 


DETROIT.—The civil liberties munist Party (on grounds Com- 


resolution adopted by the UAW’s|munist ideas can be defeated 


15th convention opens the way to Without relinquishing freedom), 
opposition to the Smith Act be- . 
increased resistance to 


<< aieaialll 
a serres'cause “men should be prosecuted 


— | 


of unparalleled assaults upon the 
Bill of Rights which threaten to 
undermine the basic liberties upon 
which our country and our labor 
movement has grown strong.” 


The resolution which was 
adopted unanimously; if hurriedly, 
on the last day, highlighted eleven 
such assaults, including the follow- 
ing: “ 

® Victimization of federal em- 
ployes and character assassination 


tary personnel. | 

® “Security risk,” discharges of 
defense workers ,sometimes using 
this vague criterion to get at mili 
tant union men. The resolution 
opposes the Defense Facilities 
Bill “which would broaden this 
program to millions of other work- 
ers, and also the Defense De- 
partment’s “stoolpigeon” question- 
naire. 

© “Congressional 
committees of both political par- 
ties engage in legislative trials act- 


by paid informers. Ditto of mili- 


for acts, not words”; opposition to 
the 1954 law providing for the 
branding and busting of “Com- 
munist-infiltrated” unions as a 
“dangerous first step towards state 


licensing of trade unions.” - 


The resolution also scored De- 
ipartment of Justice activities (use 
iof lying informers and of secret 
files), rampant wire-tapping and 
violations of the Bill of Rights in 
states, schools, communities. 


Noting signs “that. the crest of 
the flood has been reached and. 
ithat the American people are re- 
assuring their traditional rights,” 
the resolution pointed to the cen- 
sure of .McCarthy, adding: 


“But McCarthy is not dead; its 
threat to our civil liberties con- 
'tinues; but we can take heart 
jfrom- what the events of the past 
'vear have done to cuf McCarthy 
‘down t@size as the forces of de- 


! 
; 
; 


investigating cency and morality press ahead 


‘to total victory over the. evil of 
‘our time which he represents.” 


“We reaffirm our belief in and 
support for the Bill: of Rights,” 
the ‘resolution concludes. “We 
‘pledge ourselves to work for the 
full. employment. of its . protection 
by al persons within. the jurisdic- 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. — Management 
“greeted” delegates returning from 
the UAW’s 15th Constitutional 
Convention with the announce- 
ment that the first quarter of 1955 
showed a new production record 
of 2,110,000 cars produced. The 
—umion’s oft-repeated plea to slow 
down production. so that workers 
would not be forced into working 
themselves out of jobs is being de- 
fiantly ignored by the companies. 
Such a rate of production is be- 
ing backed up by arfdgant firing 
of workers who resist this speed- 
up. The Ford Motor Company in 
Monroe, Michigan, and Cleveland, 
Ohio, has fired workers who refuse 
to make the stepped-up produc- 
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tion. long strikes.” This was proven by a 


} 


the people of America to support | Local 5 delegate told anyone who 


MONROE. At Monroe 15 work- 
ers were fired last Thursday and 
26 more given one week penalty 
layoffs. At the recent convention 
the workers told this reporter that 
two men are being forced to do 
the work of eight and that's why 
the walkout took place. 

CLEVELAND. In Ford's new 
automation plant in Cleveland, 
seven were fired for _ striking 
against speedup and man-killing 
health hazards and 10 were given 
$0-day penalty layoffs. 

The union charges that _ this 
great output is being used in part 
for: stockpilingcars as a hammer 
to beat down the union demands 
through threats of lockouts and 


The 


orker 
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No Negro Elected to 


UAW Top Leadership 


DETROIT.—The long struggle, 
of Negro workers, in part by white 
- workers, to elect a Negro to a top 
post in the International leader- 
ship of UAW-CIO, played a part 
at the recent convention. 


Nat Turner, Negro shop leader 
from Buick Local 599, Flint, ran 
for vice president and polled 1,036 
votes. Carl Stellato, president of 
Ford Local 600, ran for vice pres- 
ident polling 3,923 votes. Elected 
were Livingstone, 11,485; Gosser, 
10,653, Woodcock, 10,043; Mat- 
_ thews, 9,923. 

Many considered that Turner's 
vote could have been much larger 
if Carl Stellato in his acceptance 
speech had endorsed the idea of a 
Negro running for top office and 
called upon the delegates to vote 
for Turner as well as himself. Un- 
fortunately Stellato did not do this 
and a Stellato-Turner ticket, that 
would have set a new high in Ne- 
gro-white unity, didn’t materialize. 

Stellato and many of the Ford 
delegates voted for Turner which 


only strengthens the point that if} 


he and they had Conducted a real 
fight and campaign for a Stellato- 
Turner ticket the results would 

have been greater. . 

Turner got the highest percent- 
age of votes of any Negre running 
“for top office since Bill Johnson 
of Ford Local 600 ran in 1949 
against Gosser in Milwaukee. In 
1953 at Atlantic iCty, the Negro 
leadership question was not raised 
and no Negro candidate was nom- 
inated. 

The action of Horace Sheffield, 
president of Ford 600’s Production 
Foundry and leading Nero right 

winger, are important to record, 

On Saturday before the con- 
vention opened, at a right wing 
’ caucus, Sheffield took the: floor 
and asked Walter Reuther if the 
steering committee of the Admin- 
istration caucus had considered 
supporting a Negro for a top post, 
namely vice ident, 

Reuthe that they had, 


‘that “the ri 


Woodcock, Sheffield then warned 
t wigg caucus is on 
trial” on the issue of including 
Negroes, on its slate. 


He further warned that unless 


item in the March 28 Automotive 
News, organ of the companies. 

The mewspaper says new Car 
“registrations” in the first quarter 
approximated 1,476,000 while 
“sales’ were 1,;688,000. Yet pro- 
duction was 2,110,000; The actual 
difference is from 422,000 to 634,- 
000 cars. 

TALKS. Last Thursday General 
Motors and the UAW started ne- 
gotiations on the 1955 demands 
and Ford will begin April: 12. 
Management plunges into the at- 
tack by stockpiling, firing those 
who fight speedup, unleashing a 
campaign to raise $30,000,000 
through the National Association 
of Manufacturers (as Walter Reu- 
ther asserted). But the great mass 
of UAW. membership remains in- 
active. tae 

Outside of a 98 percent support 
for raising a $25 million dollar 
Strike fund, the convention failed 
to lay down a plan to mobilize the 
1,500,000 union members to get 


ws 
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advanced steps carried out by the 
15th UAW-CIO convention was 
to lay down some practical pro- 
posals to organize the unorgan- 
ized millions of American ‘workers. 

The convention enthusiastically 
supported the proposal of its presi- 
dent, Walter (\Reuther, 
$1,500,000 into an _ organizing 
AFL-CIO fund He proposed that 


to put): 


and gid the union to win its de- 
mands. The backbreaking speedup 
still goes on as the production fig- 
ures show. 
Workers are being fired and dis- 
ciplined, but this was ignored from 
the convention platform, despite 
the fact it took place both in 
Cleveland and Monroe during the 
heat of the convention. 
WAGECUTS. The wage-cutting 
attacks of the employers, an im- 
portant aspect of -their defiance, 


would listen that he sought during 
the entire convention to get the 
floor to protest the International's 
okaying of an $800 a year wage 
cut and a 25 percent cut in man-— 
power for the Studebaker workers. | 
He never got the floor. . 

The shapeup to meet these at- 
tacks, then, has to be prepared 
back in the local unions to meet 
the defiance of the employers and 
their guerilla warfare that’s being 


conducted simultaneously with 


got no mention. One Studebaker! top negotiations. 


Cc 


1—Guaranteed Employment Plan 
(annual wage). 

3—10 to 12 cents an Si gen- 
eral wage increase. 
pensions, health insurance, over- 
time rates, holiday and vacation 


2—40 hours call in pa 
4 — Improved fringe benefits, 
pay, shift premium pay. 


~, 


DEMANDS 


5—Maximum two year contract. 

6—Model Fair Practice Clause. 

7—Preferential hiring of laid off 
union members. | 

8—Contract guarantees to end 
speedup, “company security” 
clauses and bottleneck grievance 
procedures. 


9—Improved local contracts. 


10 Million Organ 
Fund Proposed by UAW 


DETROIT.—One of the most{each international union of both'that such a fund organized the 


| 
; 


bodies similarly put in a_ dollar 
per member and seek to reach a 
goal of $10,000,000. 

A United Organizing Commit- 
tee would be set up to launch a 
great organizing drive among the 
non-union workers. 

What caught the imagination of 
the delegates on this proposal, 
convention discussion showed, was 


the right wing caucus “becomes 


concerned with the color of e 


man’s skin, in a couple of years 
it will become embarrassing for 
the right wing caucus.” He con- 
sindodl however, by voting for 
the candidates of the right wing 
caucus that night. 


When the roll call vote for offi- 
cers took place on Wednesday, 
Sheffield did not vote for Nat 
Turner. Neither did he make any 
speech on the convention floor on 
the Administration’s continuing of 
and all white top leadership. 

As the convention ended, the 
story was being circulated by 
Reuther’s supporters that a Negro 
was to be appointed as assistant 
Regional Director and that in 
1957 a Negro would be proposed 
for top office in UAW by the right 
wing caucus. 

When Reuther pounded and 
propounded from the rostrum 
agaimst discrimination, he never 
made any speeches about an end 
to this discriminatioin. In contrast 
was the speech of Bill Genske, 
delegate from Fisher Local 581 
in nominating Nat Turner for 
vice president. Highlights of Gen- 
ske’s nominating speech: 

“. » » We have a great opportun- 
ity at this. convention to take a 
historic stand to advance the 
principle of equal rights for the 
Negro people. We can do that by 
electing a Negro member to the 
International Executive Board... . 
We just cannot afford to continue 
the situation where there is not a 
single Negro member sitting on 
the highest body of our union... . 
We are facing a fight for new 
contract demands, . . . The first 


. basis 
qt <<? - 
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NEGRO-LABOR COALITION 


SWEEPS STATE 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. — Jimcrow got an- 
other blow here when yesterday’s 


elections showed a Negro, Dr. 
Remus Robinson elected by a vote 
of 102,632 to the Detroit Board of 
Education thus ending the hitherto 
lilywhite -character of the board. 


Another stunning blow against 
jimcrow was the reelection of Cir- 
cuit Court Judge Wade McCree, 
34-year-old attorney. He was origi- 
nally appointed by Governor 
Williams. McCree got the highest 
vote, 173,151 in a four - person 
race. Until Judge McCree was 
appoynted some months ago, no 

egro had ever been a Circuit 
Court Judge. In a new high of 
Negro-white unity, Judge McCree 


ran together with Circuit Judge 
‘Theodore Bohn, béth having their 
names on material, placards, speak- 
ing everywhere together. Fales 


Bohn was also elected by a vote 
of 150,226. | 


The coalition of labor, Negro 
organizations, Democrats, poor 
farmers, and other community 

oups that won-smashing victories 

t November combined their ef- 
forts again. This time in \the 
spring election and saw-all their 


POSTS 


state candidates elected except 
one. 

The coalition elected to the De- 
troit school board, besides Dr. 
Robinson, two others who. ran 
with him. They are Louise C. 
Grace and Leonard Kasle. This 
also was a precedent shattering 
action, 

On the Michigan State Supreme 
Court the coalition-backed candi- 
date, Eugene. Black, was elected 
by a vote of 149,083 but his run- 
ning mate Stephen Roth lost. 
Black made the issue that General 
Motors runs the Republican Party 
like one of its plants, and its rep- 
resentatives had to be driven out 
of government, the courts, and 
schools in the election. Democrats 
won two regents to the U. of 
Michigan,- the superintendent of 
public instruction, one ‘place on 


the state Board of Education, and 


two spots on the State Board of; 
Agriculture. 

Dr. Robinson during the election 
lashed out at discrimination pre- 
vailing in the school system. In a 
number of meetings he pointed’ 
out how Negro teachers are not 
assigned to a school unless more 


than 50 percent of the pupils are| 
Negro. . 


izing 


great CIO in the mid-thirties, and 
that the great — spirit of. 
that period could be duplicated. 


The runaway shop in the auto 
industry, which has moved many 
factories to anti-union, open shap 
areas, both in the North and 
South, will be tackled in this or- 
ganizational drive, Reuther prom- 


| ised. 


He made the point that run- 
away -employers can pay workers @ 
25 and 50 cents an hour in the 
South. He declared that this is a 
threat in 1955 and this challenge 
has to be met. 


“Let’s go to work with other 
great unions and let’s take on this 
task of organizing the unorganized 
and if we do that in the next two 
years we can organize millions of 
workers,” Reuther said. The con- 
vention agreed wholeheartedly. 


A weakness of the discussion on 
this point was that no one took the 
floor to demand that this great 
unionization drive in the South 
avoid the Jimcrow policies that 
doomed Operation Dixie, the last 
CIO unionizing drive. Just as the 
guarantee of no discrimination in 
the merged unions is being em- 
phasized, so must a non-discrim- 
ination policy by a part of the.com- 
ing drive. 

Speaking of the need for unity 
of Negro and white workers, Bill 
Genske, Local 581, Flint the day 
previously. when he nominated 
delegate Nat Turner of Buick Lo- 
cal for vice president, said in part: 

“This principle was so true and 
so powerful that it became a part 
of our union’s program and tradi- 
tion from the very birth of the 


'UAW. It is a recognized, accepted 


fact today that there never would 
have been a CIO and UAW witih- 
out the firm-unity of Negro and 
white workers.” : 


_ 


—_ 
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Celebrate MAY DAY with the Michigan Worker 


Clark, foreign affairs editor, on “The Road te Peace” and 
Nat Ganley on Coming Struggles of the UAW 
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Nearing Last Stretch 


WE’VE ABOUT reached 


the 10,000 mark in our drive — 
for 11,000 Worker subs, and | 
have gone above the 2,000 


figure in the quest for 2, 500 
Daily Worker subs. . In The 
Worker issue two weeks hence, 
we will give the wind-up figures 
of.the current circulation effort, 
and hope it will be, 100 percent 
fer both. It can be, with some 
concentrated effort in lagging 
states. The state-by-state story 
is on Page 13. 


But we're concerned about 
the slow pace of the fund ap- 
peal for $100,000. New York- 
ers came through last week with 
some $3,500, and Marylanders 
sent along $650. This, plus a 


previous $400 from Indiana and- 


group contributions from New 
Jersey and New England, as 
well as from several score in- 
dividuals, brings us to the $7,- 
500 mark. 

Let’s get going! We need the 
money now, and We need to 
wind it up by mid-June. 


_ TOP FBI INFORMER 
_IN PSYCHO WARD 


—See Page 6 


BEGINNING IN THIS 


ISSUE 


Weekly Notebook 


A new column by Augusta Strong on Negro 
life and affairs in and around New York. 


—see page 6 


Peace Bill 


(S..21) Put 
To Congress 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


AN OLD FAMILIAR 
growl was heard on the 
Senate floor last week and 
the issue was joined in a 
fight against McCarthyite 


demands fot armed U.S. inter- 
vention in the Chinese offshore 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu. 


Sen. Joseph McCarthy rose 
in the Senate April 1 and de- 
manded that President Fisen- 
hower “furnish whatever air and 
naval. forces is needed to pre- 
vent the Communists from con- 
quering Quemoy and the Mat- 
sus. 


As soon as McCarthy sat 
down, thin, — scholarly-looking 
Senator Morse (D-Ore) rose and 
said: 

‘Mr. President, my answer to 
the spech just delivered on the 
floor of the Senate by the Junior 
Senator from Wisconsin takes 
the form of a resolution which 
I shall now offer, read, and 
briefly discuss.” 


The Morse resolution, also 
sponsored by Senators Lehman 
(D-NY), Long (D-La), and 
Humphrey (D-Minn), is getting 
nationwide support and has be- 
come the focus of the struggle 
to bring about a peaceful set- 
tlement of the Formosa crisis. 


* 


THE LANGUAGE 
resolution is somethin 
the country sit up an 
tice when it states: 


“Whereas there now is dan- 
‘ger of United States involve- 
ment in atomic war with the 
Chinese Communists in the de- 
fense of the Matsu and Quemoy 
islands occupied by forces of the 
Republic of Cihna (read: Cihang 
Kai-shek); and 

“Whereas the United States 
under international law has no 
territorial rights or claims to the 
Matsu and Quemoy islands; and 


“Whereas a military defense 
of said islands by the United 
States subjects the United States 
to the charge of acts of aggres- 
sion and involvement in a Chi- 
nese civil war... . , 

“Resolved . . . that it is the 
sense of Congress that... . 


of the 
to make 
take no- 


‘The President (shall not) em- 


ploy any of the Armed Forces 
of the United States in military 
operations concerning the Mat- 
su and Quemoy islands.” 

The resolution also calls for 
the, evacuation of Quemoy and 
Matsu by Chiang: Kai-shek’s 
forces. 

* . 


WHEN SEN. McCARTHY at- 
tacked Sen. Kefauver (D-Tenn) 
as an “appeaser’ for opposing 
intervention in Quemoy and 


Assignment U.S.A. 
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Spring in Hyde Park 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


HYDE PARK~ 


IT IS 10 YEARS now, this week, and we stood in 
the rose-garden behind the high hedge where FDR lies 
buried. The April sun gleamed on the simple, white 


marble tomb- 


stone amid 

the elms and 

the dark 

hemlocks. The 

hushed young- 

sters from. 

a Minnesota 4 

high school # 

that bears his 

name had S tee 
come a thousand fates 1 ™ + stand 
here, with bowed heads, as a 
trio of apple-cheeked midwest- 


\ erners, two girls and a tall boy, 


walked across the green to lay 
a wreath of red roses and snap- 
dragons on his grave. 


This is how it is once spring 
comes, the green-uniformed at- 
tendant says, the people coming 
from everywhere, each of the 
48 states, and from every coun- 
try in the world. Yesterday two 


“busloads of young pilgrims came 


from:,;North Carolina and Geor- 


replied: 

“If any words of mine can 
put any stumbling blocks in the 
way of the present course of 
some persons toward a war in 
the Pacific—a# war in which we 
would not be justified in partici- 
pating—it matters little to me 
what the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin or someone else may 
say. 

The powerful impact of the 


(Continued on Page 4) 


stairs 


gia, to stand at this shrine on 
the rolling hills of Dutchess 
County that overlook the shim- 
mering Hudson. 

Shrine it is. You realize it all 
the more when you walk with 
your fellow-Americans into the 
big porticoed mansion that was 
his home, where he was born 
and where he grew to a fateful 
manhood. You follow them up- 
and into the bedroom 
which is as it was when FDR 
last stayed here and their voices 
drop to a whisper. 

Speech dies away and only 
the eyes are eloquent as they 
look at his big straw hat and his 
battered felt which millions re- 
member from his campaigns. 
There is a strange sense of the * 
man’s presence in this ‘robe of 
his that lies on the couch, the 
wheel-chair which everybody 
knew since he was stricken back 
in 1921. 


I WAS I IMPRESSED by tiie 
youngsters “who file through 
these rooms, their voices muted 
as thev stand reverently. These 
bright-faced kids are the genera- 
tion of the cold war. They were 
too young to have known FDR’s 
warm voice or to have under- 
stood his place, but the national 
affection for the man is in them. 

For example, and it was much 
like that others there told me, 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Matsu in Tennessee the senator 
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Farmers to Rally for ° 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE LARGEST UNION 


the two parties ndm 
campaign. | 

This was one of the points in 
the lengthy and detailed political 
action program voted by the 3,000 
delegates to the United Automo- 
bile Workers week-long convention 
in Cleveland. There is nothing in 
the resolution to suggest a_ step 
towards independence by labor 
from the two old parties. But the 
resolution calls on the locals to 
engage more intensely in political 
action suggesting various forms 
and adds: 

“We must develop independent 
political action machinery in every 
community in which the VAW-CIO 
has membership. Special emphasis 
must be out on ward, precinctm 
* block and neighborhood organiza- 
tions . cis « ig 

¥ 

THIS WAS AMONG several 
major resolutions adopted by the 
delegates in the later stages of the 


inate their candidates, ty mobilize united action in the presidential 


| 


_ , 
7 ‘ 
7 


conventin. (Action on labor unity 
and an organizing drive, the bar- 
gaining program for 1955 and the 
raise in dues to provide a $250,- 
000,000 war chest for strikes, were 
reported in the Worker last week.) 
A foreign policy resolution ap- 


‘proved follows ey the Eisen- 
shower administration’s line on For- 
‘mosa, rearmament of Germany and 
big-power_ negotiations “from 
strength” in contradiction to Wal- 


See Auto Talk Climax 
When Layoffs Spread 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. 


BY THE END of June the automobile industry, it is pre- 
dicted, will have speeded out of its employes 41% million 
1955 cars. Estimates of what can be sold in 1955 are 514 


million new cars. 
first quarter of 1955 has reached 


the all-time record of 2,110,000. 

_ Meanwhile in the city of De- 
troit some 85,000 workers are sti 
without -jobs, state wide about 
160,000. With an estimated half 
a million new cars to be produced 


in the latter half of 1955, layoffs 
face many thousands of auto work- 
ers, with accompanying layoffs for 
other sections of the population 
relying on auto workers for a live- 
lihood. It is estimated that one 


ica is connected directly or indirect- 
ly with the auto industry. 


As the production of 1955 mod- 
.els tapers off in midsummer, the 
negotiations between UAW-CIO 
representatives Ford, and General 
Motors managements. may be at a 
crucial stage. 

. * 

WHILE 2,110,000 new cars 
were produced in the first quarter 
of 1955, Automotive News, organ 


of the Automobile Manufacturers) week. 
| © A total of 50,000 mem- 


Assoefation reports that 1,688,000 
were sold. This leaves 422,000 
new cars unsold. The union claims 
that this huge surplus is being ac- 
cumulated in order to be used 
against the union in negotiations, 
either in the form of a lockout by 
employers closing the plants or 
forcing a strike, while they are 
loaded with cars unsold. 


Ford Local 600 news 
Ford Facts, carried an article by 
the chairman of the Steering Gear 
and. Machining plant, George 
Pluhar, on proposals to curb 
speedup in the new contract. Plu- 
har cited how for five years: the 
union contract. has been _inade- 
quate in curbing speedup.. He 
wrote that in the steering gear 
plant the production of the work- 
€rs was approximately 900 steering 
gears a shift. With basically the 


Output in the| 


I | 


4 


out of every seven persons in Amer-} 


4 


Workers of America in nine south- 
‘eastern states. have een out on 


| 
‘demands call for wage increases, 
health insurance, town and. job re- 


| 
} 


paper,'to aceept without satisfactory ar- 


Same steering gear and a row re- 
_ duced work crew, the company is| 
demanding 3,600 per shift. He 
wrote this‘example could be mul- 

many times on almost ev- 
ery job. 7 


tract: fatigue time of 15 percent 


to be written into every work 


|standard on light jobs and 30 per- 
‘cent- for heavy jobs; five to 10 
minutes washup time at lunch and 
quitting time; personal time to be 


; @ 


increased from 12 minutes before 
and after lunch to 20 minutes; no 
change in production standards 
unless the company has made a 
oO) percent change in its engin- 
eering part; and a paid lunch ‘per- 
iod as a first step towards 30-hour 
week with 40-hour pay. He says 
this is one’ way to curb speedup 
and halt its mankilling effects on’ 


workers. . | 


| hi the country — the UAW-CIO — called on Jabor, farm 
and other allied groups, to meet in a national conference early in the spring of 1956 before 


6 


ter Reuther’s pro-peace line in his 
opening address. 


The formal OK for the civil 
liberties. resolution recommended 
by the resolutions committee was 
held up, with final formulation left 
to the General Executive Board, 
because of a minority report on the 
wording of the section dealing with 
job protection to members who 
invoke the Fifth Amendment. Both 
views on this section held the mem- 


bers’ right to use the Fifth Amend- 
ment should be protected, but 
there was some difference on how 
strongly that should be put. Other- 
wise there was no difference on the 
very long resolution which gives 
a fairly comprehensive panorama 
of the assault on civil liberties to- 
day. 


— 


. 


THE UAW’ resolution is clear- 
ly in advance of the CIO's reso- 
lution adopted last December. It 
calls on Congress and the admin- 
istration to prosecute people “for 
what they do, not for what they 
say” and demands a “recodification 
of the Internal Security Laws so 
as to repeal those sections. that 
“deny freedom of speech, associ-| 
ation and political action.” 


“Under the Smith Act individuals 
are being prosecuted for what 


$1.25 MINIMUM wage is 
building up as “the big issue” 
in Washi , declared na- 
tional CIO as it called on all . 
members to let Congressmen 
know “what’s. on your mind.” 
oe 
GRIM APRIL FOOL hoax 

was seen in Labor Department 
publicity blurb claiming pros- 
pect of rise in. employment. Fur- 
ther down in announcement it 
appeared that 149 industrial 
areas regularly surveyed were 
worse off than a year ago in 
respect to jobs. At end of an- - 
nouncement it was revealed 
that. smaller industrial areas 
with serious unemployment had 
increased to 113 compared with 
100: in January 1955. 


+ 

GREATER surplus food dis- 
tribution received thumbs-dewn 
treatment from Agriculture De- 
partment. Spokesmen spoke 
out against idea as a congres- 
sional committee heard Con- 
gressmen appeal for more dis- 
tribution for hungry constitu- 
ents, especially in hard-hit coal 
mining aréas. 

- * 

RUBBER strike closed 10 
plants of U.S. Rubber Co. in 11 
states as 35,000. members of 
CIO United Rubber Workers 
walked out in fight for longer 
vacations and other benefits. A 
§'4-cent hourly raisé was nego- 
tiated last August. 

* 

ATTORNEY GENERAL'S 

committee te siydy. anti - trust 


Subversive Activities Control 
Board, is termed “a step towards 


state control of trade unions.” 


The Department of Justice is 


they say, not for what they do,” 
says the resolution. | 


The 1954 Butler-Humphrey 
law outlawing the Communist) 


Party is haaly slammed and _ its 


provisions putting unions under the! 


rapped on several grounds. One 
section raps it for “using witnesses 
such as Harvey Matusow and Paul 
Crouch.” The Department, says 
the resolution, “vouched for the 
(Centinued on Page 13) 


a Next Goal: 


THE SHORTER work-week | 
will be the next major goal of 
the UAW after the Guaranteed 
Annual. Wage, the union's con- 
vention resolution on automation 
declared. 

“The new technology makes 
it imperative that we ‘take the 
next step in the historic fight for 
the shorter workweek,” says the 
resolution, and adds: 

“We do know that the new 


Cut Werk Week — 


technelogy can and should bring 
us both greater leisure and 
higher living standards. The 
struggle on both fronts must go 
hand in hand. . . . We will not 


stand idly by while the era of 
automation produces the destruc- 
tive involuntary leasure of mass 
unemployment instead of higher 
living standards and creative 
voluntary leisure.” 


© Grim ‘April Feol Hoax on Jobs 
®° CIO Launches Drive for $1.25 


laws was blasted by CIO Coun- 
sel Arthur for recom- 
mending legislaiton to make it 
easier to use laws against labor. 

FUND DRIVE was launched 
by Labor’s League for Political 
Education, AFL political arm. 
LLPE called on AFL members 
to volunteer $1 or more to in- 
sure election of labor’s friends 
and defeat enemies. Early -pri- 
maries were cited to point up 
urgency of drive. 


AFL-CIO MERGER is pro- 
ceeding smoothly at local levels, 
it was reported by William F. 
Schnitzler, AFL secretary-treas- 


urer, | 
* 


ONE BIG UNION in lumber 
and ‘wood products industry was 
proposed i A. F. Hartung, 
president of CIO International 
Woodworkers of America.’ His 
proposal would embrace IWA 
anid AFL Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers, but not “legitimate 
jurisdictjonal field” of AFL Car- 


penters. 
* 


’ NOMINATION of Newell 
Brown as wage - hour, adminis- 
trator in Labor Department was 
blasted by AFL president 
George Meany. Brown, now 
employment security director of 
New Hampshire, has been de- 
nounced by union leaders in his 
own state as work-or-starve type 
of administrator. 

* 


OHIO right-to-work bill is 
dying in committee as result of 
powerful campaign by AFL, 
CIO and independent unions. 
Hearings on bill were stopped 
without explanation and_ not 
even its sponsors has asked that 
they be resumed. 

: * 


LOCKOUT of over 2,000 day 
shift workers was staged by 
Westinghouse plant near Buf- 
falo. Workers _had_ attended 
IUE-CIO . meeting to protest 
series of downgradings. 

* 

AGREEMENT was signed be- 
tween Montgomery Ward and 
AFL Teamsters covering 15,000 
workers and providing wage in- 
crease of three to five cents an 
hour. Later Teamsters president 
Dave Beck revealed that he was 
using the union’ holdings in 
Montgomery Ward stock, 
amounting to over $1,000,000, 
to support Sewell Avery against — 
Louis Wolfson in intra-company 


fight. 


— | 


Strikes in South Forecast Resurgence 


bor picture in the country last 


bers of thee CIO Communications 


; 


strike since March 14. Their chief 


classification; and against the com- 


THE STRIKE situation in 
ithe South highlighted the la- 


pany demand. for a_ no-strike 
clause, which the union has refused 


bitration proceedures. s 

® Non-operating railroad work- 
ers totalling 25,000 have .rounded 
out their third week on strike in 
14 southern states against ~ the] 
Louisville & Nasliville RR.*.The 
union is demanding a 
welfare plan paid by the 


for all employes. : | 
© Some 725 Greyhound bus 


os 


drivers in ten states and the Dis-|. 


trict of Columbia were set. to strike 
Wednesday midnight at the call 


of their. AFL union over failure}. 


to reach agreement on a new con- 
tract. -One of the union’s chief 


He* proposed in the new con- 


" (hbiepeS noe beanie} 


; 
' 


May Day is 
Say it, 


the wage system | on the Grey- 

hound lines, along with wage im- 

provements and other demands. 
* 


THESE MILITANT regional 
strike struggles.of more than 75,-| 
000 workers for better working 
conditions under union contracts 
are leading to a “booming resur- 
gence”’-of thé labor movement in 
the -entire South, according to 
unidn leaders on the spot. 

President Oscar J. Coke of the 
Kentucky Federation, of , Labor 
said! of the solid railroad strike 


health and} - ' , 
L. & N12 
Railroad with automatic coverage} 


that it will “help build unionism 

all over the South.” : 
These militant actions for better 

conditions stand in contrast te the 


action of Federal Judge Alexander 


Holtzoff this past. week in ruling 


against nation-wide minimum 

wages in industries with govern- 

ment contracts. 
_ 

THIS RULING, the first of its 
kind, marked a victory for the 
textile employers, especially in the 
South where minimum wages are 


substantially lower than elsewhere} 


| 
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in the country. The runaway shop 
movement, of importance to trade 
unions throughout the nation, is 
largely traceable to this situation 
in the South. 


Victory for the unions in: the 
present strike struggles in the 


South is therefore of great im- 
portance to the whole outlook for 
organizing the unorganized South, 
which the recent UAW Conven- 
tion put forth as a major task: for 
a united labor movement. 


In the South itself, AFL, CIO 
and “operating” railroad unions 
have rallied unitedly to the “non- 
operating’ workers on _ strike 
against the L. & N. RR. 

Unity is holding stromg in. the 
telephone strike, despite- heavy ar- 


|rests by local authorities of strikers 


as a result of alleged violence 
which union spokesmen~ have 
charged is due to anti-union ele- 
ments who want to turn public 
opinion against the strike and 
smash the union. 

The strike struggles in the South 


]are attracting the support of all 


sections of organized labor 
throughout the country, who ine 
creasingly see the need for national 
solidarity with these southers 
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— Movie 


suhag April 9 
Children’s Program (2) 8:30 a.m. 


~ College Press ~apeapeaae (7) 

11:30 

Big Top—circus (2) Noon 

aster Prograin (9) 12:30 

Basebajl Hall of Fame: Joe Di- 
Maggio Story (9) 1:15 | 

Exhibition Baseball: Yankees vs. 
Dodgers (9) 1:55 

Easter Program (2) 2 

Movie: Stagecoach with John 
Wayne (13) 2:30 

Movie: Winslow Boy (9) 5:30, 
7:30 and 10. Excellent eon 

Six O'Clock Report (2) 6 
_. Henry Fonda Presents (4) 7 

Movie: Cheers for Miss Bishop 
(11) 7:30. Martha Scott 

Jackie Gleason Show (2) 8 
_ Spectacular: The Merry Widow 
{4) 9. Viennese Operetta 

Fame—Documentary on Thomas 
Edison (4) 11:15 

Movie: Jungle Book (7) 11:30. 
Sabu 

| TV 
Sunday, April 10 

Charity Bailey ‘Show (4) 9:30 
a.m. 

Faster Program (7) 10:15- 

Easter Parade (11) 11:30 

N. Y. Times Youth Forum .(5) 
Noon 

Youth Wants to Know (4) 12:30 

Movie: Catharine the Great (5) 
1:30. Good. With Elizabeth Berg- 
ner 
Exhibition Baseball: 
Dodgers (11) 1:55 

Face the Nation—Cross Country 
discussion (2) 2:30 

Now and Then — Dr. 
Helen of Troy (2) 3 

Movie: Things to Come—H. G. 
Wells Story (5) 3. Entertaining 

Adventure—Museum of Natural 
History (2) 3:30 

The Search (2) 4: 30 Mental Ill- 
nes$§ : 

Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 

Movie: Man Who Could Work 
Miracles (5) 4:30 (British) -Excel- 
lent , 

Movie: Mr. Perrin and Mr 
Trail (9) 4:30 (British). Good 

Omnibus (2) 5 


Baxter— 


Movie: Winslow Boy (9) 5:30, 


7:30 & 10. Excellent 
Meet the Press (4) 6 
You Are There (2) 6: 30. PT Bar- 
num & Jenny Lind 
Kuklapolitan Easter Show (7) 
6:30 
Lassie (2) 7 
You Asked For It (7) 7 
Movie Museum (9) 7 
Private Secretary (2). 7:30 
Mr.. Peepers (4) 7:30 


Opera Cameos—Fledermaus (5), Sutton. Last day. 


7:30 


Midvale, N.J.,- TErhune 5-2160 
Cooperative, interracial camp 


APRIL 23-24: ART FAIR 


Exhibition and sale of works 
by prominent artists includ- 
| img Charles White, Capt. 
-Mulzac, Elizabeth Fulda. 


Saturday night butertainment 
by Alice Childress 


- — 


c 


Register 
Your Child Now! 


CAMP. KINDERLAND | 
Sylvan Lake 
* 


S-week season 


* ¢ 
Pall program of land oil 


water sports, arts and crafts, 
singing, 


, 
Yankees- 


Girls and Bovs ages: 6 to 16 | 
4 2, 4, 6 and 8 weeks available | 
| Friday, Saturday, Sunda 


TV and 
Guide 


Play: Peterson's 
7) 7:30 

Toast of the Town (2) Easter 
show 


Eye—Fantasy 


Colgate Comedy Sloup-debestal 


—Musical Show (4) 8 
Eisenhower's News Conference— 
Repeat (7) 8:30 
Spanish Show (13) 9:30 
Loretta Young Show (4) 10 
Paris Precinct — Louis Jourdan 
(7) 10:30 
Movie: Carnegie Hall (2) 11:15. 
Fine Music 


RADIO 
Saturday, April 9 


News, WABC, WCBS Noon 

Exhibition Baseball: Yankees- 
Dodgers WINS WMGM< 1:25 

Symphonies for Youth WOR 1:30 


1:30, 3, 4, 5:15 
Metropolitan 
Orfeo ed Eurydice 
Stevens, WABC 2 
News—WCBS, WOR, WRCA 6 
The People Take the Lead— 
documentary WRCA 7:30 
Gunsmoke—western WCBS 8 
Conversation—Clifton “Fadiman, 
WRCA 8: 
Boston Symphony WRCA 8.30 
Easter Music WCBS 10 
Chicago Theatre of Air WOR 10 


RADIO 
Sunday, April 10 


As We See It—AFL Series 
WABC Noon 

World News Roundup WRCA 
12:f5 

Phila Orchestra WCBS 12:30 

Masters Golf - Tournament 
WRCA 1 . 

Festival of Opera: 
Parsifal, WOR 1:30 
| Exhibition Baseball: Dodgers- 

Symphonete — Mishe] Piastro 
WCBS 2 . 

N. Y. Philharmonic WCBS 2:30 

Adventures of Rin Tin Tin WOR: 


Opera: Gluck's 
with Rise 


Wagner s 


5 
Play: Herbert Marshal] in Capt. 
Huckabee’s Beard WCBS 6:30 
Jack Benny, WCBS 7 | 
Tribute to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, WRCA 7 
Town Meeting—Is U.S. Using Its, 
Influence Effectively WABC 8 © 
Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 
| Kraft Music Hall WCBS 9 
Adv. of Sherlock Holmes WRCA 


9 7 
Meet the Press WRCA 10:30 
UN Report WCBS 10:45 | 


MOVIES 


Glass Slipper, Music Hall 
. The Land—New Film (Ukrainian) 
Stanley 

Big Day (French—Jacques Tati), 


| Apolio 42nd St. With Genevieve. 


Romeo and Juliet (Italian-British) 


Bad Day at "Black Rock, 34th 


1/St. near 3rd Ave.). Also at Sym- 


Camp Midvale | phon 


Ony , 
Gate of Hall (Japanese) 50th St. 
Guild 

Camille (Greta Garbo revival), 
Translux Normandie 


Barefoot Contessa, 68th St. Play- 


house | 

Holiday For Henrietta (French), 
Thalia. With Hello Elephant 
‘Italian) 

Wages of Fear (French) Paris 

Aida (Italian) World 

One Summer of Happiness 
{Swedish) Little Carnegie 


; ‘DRAMA 
Finian’s Rainbow, Hudson Guild 


|| Community Theatre, 436 W. 27 


St. Fri-Sat only 


Ibsen’s Ghosts, Royal. Playhouse; |; 


$2 E. 4 (near 2nd Ave) 
Shaws You Never Can Tell, 
Provincetown Playhouse. 
Juno and Paycock, Greenwich. 
Mews 


Chekhov's Three Sister, 4th St. 


|| Theatre, 83 E. 4 (near 2nd Ave) 


Kismet, Ziegfeld 
Bus Stop, Music Box 
Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden 


tien? in Music—Victor Perey | 


Masters Golf Tournament WRCA; 


Every 
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(THE ALBANY STORY 


By Max Gordon 


recently-concluded session of . the 
State Legislature. 

This was startling for at least 
two reasons: 

® The issues before thie’ Legis- 
lature profoundly affected the 


ers. They included such measures 
as rent control, more jobless pay 
for greater periods and liberation 
of eligibility requirements; memo- 


minimum wage; issues of taxation, 
education and discrimination, etc. 
® Labor had been the main- 
spring behind the election of Gov- 
ernor Harriman, who had accepted 
most of labor's demands in his 
legislative program. But because 
of the lop-sided apportionment 
system in the state, aimed at block- 
ing labor's influence, the Legisla- 
ture was controlled by anti-labor 
| Republican leaders. 
* 

THIS LEADERSHIP made ils 
position known from the outset, 
when it said it would guard the 
state against “Socialistic, New Deal 
programs. And so it was clear 
that the Harriman-labor coalition 
could carry the day only by the 
strongest possible pressures, direct- 
ed especially at the good-sized bloc 
‘of Republicans’ from industrial 
areas. 

Maneuverings of top labor Jead- 
ers, it was plain, could not be 
enough. A big section of the multi-' 
million membership of organized 
labor would have to be brought/*‘ 
into motion. 

There were isolated examples of 
such rank-and-file action. The 
steel, auto, railroad and electrical 
workers of Erie County (Buffalo) 
faced total decontrol under the 
GOP rent measure, and went to 
work on the Legislature in the 
last ten days. They wrested im-) 
portant ‘concessions as a result of 
their powerful pressures. 7 

In New. York City, too, there 
was considerable ferment in some 
unions, which took the form of! 
writing letters on the rent issue. 


THE WEEK 


DETROIT election returns 
showed a series of victories for 
Negro and labor supported can- 
didates; running in several elec- 
tive posts. Dr. Remus Robin- 
son was elected to the Board of 
Education, hitherto a lilywhite 
body. Judge Wade McCree, 
34-year-old attorney, was sent 
to the Circuit Court bench, poll- 
ing the highest vote of the four 
nominees. McCree had previ- 
ously been appointed to the 
judgeship temporarily by Gov. 
M. Williams, creating a prece- 
dent. 


BISHOP Sherman L.. Greene, 
president of the Council of 
Bishops of the African Methodist 
Episcopal church, is heading ¢ a 


In Loving Memory 
of 


JOE TENIN 


‘In the main, 


| Life-long fighter for panne 


' 
and the good life — : 
ited in Mercer . E 


guild cava -x&c Miunterdoa Counties | 


{ DAt8 ersiic elt OEi8 AVION, | 


ee 


' the $1,800 expense; 


pocketbooks of New York’s. work-” | 


rializing Cengress on the $1.25 ms est 


eligibility 


HARRIMAN 


however, the. brunt 
of their struggle ,was borne by 
tenants groups. 


PRESSURE chiefly from top la- 
bor circles compelled the GOP to 
yield a couple of peints on unem- 
— insurance: gave support 

o Goy. Harriman in winning some 
~ ocala in behalf of his spe- 
cial education measures and in 
getting his Industrial Commission- 
er, Isidore Lubin, approved; and 
aided Negro and civil rights groups 
in winning the highly important 
Baker-Metcalk law against dis- 
crimination in housing. 


The concessions concerning job- 


less pay included raising the max-| 
aga . ‘evidence went, this electoral unity 


imum pay from $30 to $36, and 
expansion of coverage to employes 
of two or more establishments (by 
the end of 1956), instead of those 
in four or more as at present. 

But several other vital parts of 
labor's program on this issue got 
nowhere. These ineluded addition- 
al payments for dependency, ex- 


‘tension of payments from 26 weeks 


IN NEGRO AFFAIRS— 


° Detroit Election Gains 
° Braden Trial Resuming . 


southwide conference on com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court 
decision. The conference pro- 
poses to hear the views of every- 
one on the problem and will 
urge compliance with the deci- 
sion, and try te determine the 
amount of support in the South 
for integration. Sponsors of the - 
conference are interracial, and 


represent both. Christian and | 


Jewish religious groups. 
* 

THE WHEELS of jimcrow | 
justice were turning again in 
Louisville, Ky., after a two- 
month delay. No criminal cases 


had been tried there since the | 


sedition trial of Carl Braden, 
local newsman who had sold a 
_house to a Negro family in a 
white neighborhood. According 
to Kentucky law, the court clerk 
was forced to furnish, at his 
own expense, a copy of the trial 


transcript to Braden for appeal . 


of his 15-year sentence. 

The clerk resigned, because of 
no 
would take the $4,000 post, and 
a logjam: of 150 ca iled up. 
The problem was solved by rais- 
ing the court clerk’s salary. The 
trial e Mrs. Ann os en, tion 


aire 19 pads nf 
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Labor Blocked GOP Rampage 
But It Could Have Won More 


A SPOT CHECK of a dozen active, ir vandlodking trade unionists in Schenectady 
and New York City the other day drew a dozen startling admissions that neither thos 
nor their local unions (as far as ey a etal takes my action on matters before the 


to 39 weeks, cutting eligibility 
from 20 weeks worked per year 
to 15 weeks, expansion of coverage 
to workers in all establishments 
including those with one employe, 
repeal of the Hughes-Brees Law. 


Labor did not develop its  strug- 
gle for this program until fairly 
late in the session. By that time, 
it had dropped the payments for 
dependency, repeal of Hughes- 
Brees and extension of payments 
to 39 weeks, and concentrated on 
the others. 

* 

SOME SECTORS of labor di- 
rectly affected by the 20 weeks 
requirement, chiefly 
theatre workers and musicians, put 
up quite a scrap for reduction of 
15 weeks. But the rank and file © 
of other unions were not called 
upon to back them up. 


The demand for memorializa- 
tion of Congress for the $1.25 an 
hour wage minimum, of special 
importance to workers today in 
such areas as textile, furniture elec- 
trical because of the runaway shop 
menace, likewise got little more 
than top labor atténtion and fell 
by the wayside. 

To what extent did labor lead- 
ers carry over to the. legislative 
session the unity of AFL and CIO 
developed in the 1954 elections? 
There was one powerful exam- 
ple of unified action when the 
New York City AFL Council and 
the CIO Transport Workers union 
joined hands in opposition to a 
bill affecting transport workers’ 
grievance rights before the: Transit 
Authority. But as far as visible 


was not generally carried over. 
This is the more surprising in view 
of the recent AFL-CIO merger 
| developments. 

There is no doubt that the leg- 
islative victories wrested by the 
people from the reactionary GOP 
leadership of the Legislature would 
net have been possible without the 
mpact of the trade union move- 
ment, and its alliance with Gov. 
Harriman. 

The point is, however, that this 
impact would have been so much 
greater, and would have wrested 
considerably more, if the member- 
ships of the loeal unions through- 
out the state, AFL and CI9, had 
been brought into play. 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


PRE-SEASON specials. Outdoor Barbecue ° 
$7.50; Insulated Bay $3.49: Saran Con- 
tour Chair $23.95; Air Conditioners? 
Yes, at lowest prices ever. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 4th Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) 
GR 3-7819. 1 hr. free parking or 2 tokens, 


FURNITURE FOR SALE  ~—_|. 

USED furniture, pianos, bicycles. 

prices. Call Ed Wendell, JE 6-8000. 
SERVICES 6g a 
(Painting) 


“INTERIOR. exterior work. Houses our 
specialty, beauty and durability. Jack 
Rosen, GI 8-7601. 


MOVING AND STORAGE cs 


SPIKE'S moving and pickup service, city, 
country... Short notice. plan ahead, 
UN 4-7707. 


MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE.6-3000. 


[- MOVING © STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
near 3rd Ave. GR 72 457 


Low 


— «CT 


—~ * 


one | 


j 13 E. ith st 
EFFICIENT RELIABLE 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 
217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 


—_— 
o 


—N. J. commissioner of labor and’ 


_in the Heller budgets and every 


‘port shows, is ‘exactly a dollar an 


.@n 


| WwW 
* a ‘ 
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e Attack Perils 
N. J. Labor Standards 


Trip 


TRENTON.—Jersey labor is in| 
the grip of a three-way squeeze 
that is slowly strangling the eco- 
nomy. With 160,000 known and 


listed unemployed, and with count- 


EW JERSEY 
| EDITION 


Pe 


NEWARK-—Rabbi Joachim Prinz 
of Newark’s Temple B'nai Abra- 
ham was awarded $30,000 damages 
this week in his libel suit against 
Conde McGinley of Union, N. J., 
editor of the .anti-semitic sheet, 
“Common Sense.” 


less thousands more working short; 


weeks, the top problem for the 
average worker here is the fear 
of further layoffs. 

But other problems are crowd- 
ing them on the job... the pres-) 


sure of mounting speedup and the) 


reasons behind it, and the pay that 
seems to lag behind the bills more 
each week. 

New facts pinpointing the causes 


have been turned up recently in! 


union and government surveys. 
© SPEEDUP: The UE News, 


national paper for the independent: 


United Electrical Workers, fo- 
cussed a recent report on an 
Orange, N. J. plant. Their fmd- 
ings: “A shop which two years 
ago employed 200 now turns out 
the same amount or more with 50 


fais a) 
y &« er 2 
“es Jets ‘>  », 


~~ 


“E 
‘ah 


minimum pay—left over from the 
Stone Age—is still 262 cents to 


5642 cents for women and minors. 


One of every ten women working 
in trade or service industries is cur- 
rently earning les sthan 50 cents 
an hour. 

® BIGGEST THREAT of all to 
|Jersey workers is the organized 


workers. _ 
More and more automation is 


_one causé of this, the union points 


out that one machine “pcoduces 
completed railroad axles in ‘57 sec- 
onds instead of the former eight 
hours.” 

But hand in hand with auéoma- 
tion goes the vicious “incentive” 
system, lightening the pay- en- 
velope while it increases the work 
load. 

In one shop, United Transform- 
er, Jesse Davis of Local 430, UE, 
declared, “In my own shop of 350 
we could have 150 more people 
working now if the incentive sys- 
tem were eliminated.” 

© RUNAWAYS: Why the ter- 


gang-up by big business to beat 


‘down the low unemployed and 
sickness benefits already on the 
books. 

These manufacturers, 
in the state Chambers of Com- 
merce and Natl Asso. of Manu- 
facturers, are giddy with the suc- 
cess of their recent assult on rént 
control. 

Through the Republican caucus 
they staged an attack that destroy- 
ed state controls, then “comprom- 
_ on a weakened measure that 


ifted the lid on landlords’ greed. 


Now, while speédup is maiming) 


more workers than ever betore 
(Commissioner Holderman reports 
that in the face of a downward 
trend nationally, two percent more 


grouped: 


The jury took less than four 


the 44-year-old protection of 
workmen's compensation. 

The State CIO charges that 
their plan would “wipe out nearly 
90 percent of workmen's compen- 
sation... . and deprive permanent- 


ly disabled workers of $25,000,- 
000 a year in benefits.” 


¢ FIGHT BACK: This organ- 
ized drive by the NAM and the 
other spokesmen for big business 
should be met by a united labor 


movemént. 


Delegations and letters flooding 
the State House, now that the legis- 
lature is back in session, can im- 
prove the inadequate labor laws 
and insure a safer, longer, more se- 
‘cure life for Jersey working people. 


C10 Hits Move 
To Upset Law 


' 
; 
} 


On Child Labor 


NEWARK. — The New Jersey 
CIO Council has urged public 
‘hearings on a bill setting up “a 
lop-sided -commission to revise 
[New Jersey's child labor -laws.” 
The measures, which passed the 
‘Assembly, “should be defeated in 
the Senate” in its present form, de- 
clared Harry Kranz, CIO legisla- 


Kranz charged that some spon- 
sors of the bill admit frankly that 


12-year-old boys and-girls working 
on dangerous farm machinery. He 


rific speedup? One answer lies in| workers were injured in Jersey in charged that sponsors of the bill 


the line-up of unemploved the 


worker feels over his shoulder.| | 


Even stronger is the threat that 
the employer, on the make for 
more profits, will pull the plant out 
of town and set up shop in the 
greener low-pay fields of the 
South. The epidemic of runaways 
has already mowed down jobs in 
the textile and electrical industries. 
-In Jersey, the latest such run- 
away is the General Electric shop 
now producing home heating and 
cooling units in Trenton and 
Bridgeport, Conn. | 

The new GE plant will be in 
Tyler,. Texas. Reason for the shift, 
management says, is that demand 
has grown “tenfold.” They claim 
the new plant “won't -affect em- 
ployment” in Trenton. But the GE 
workers, who lost hundreds of jobs 
in the last shift from Trenton to 
Appliance Park, Kentucky, aren't 
convinced. 

© LOW PAY: A recent reporf 
frem the office of Carl Holderman, 


industry, shows that median pay 
for men in Jersey is $1.41 an hour, 
far-below minimum needs outlined 


other federal gauge for a minimum 
standard of decent living. 


Average pay for women, the re- 


hour. Even more shocking is the 
fact that one quarter of the state’s 


1954) the C of C is out to destroy 


sho 


WESTINGHOUSE 
WALKOUT ENDS 


The five-day walkout of 2,900 
Belleville and Bloomfield West- 
inghouse workers ended with the 
company promising to adhere to 
the terms of the contract on sen- 
iority. The walkout began when 
15 Belleville workers were fur- 
loughed for refusing to work over- 
time. The 300 Belleville workers 
went out, and were followed by 
the 2,600 Bloomfield workers. 


RUBBER WORKERS OUT 


P Some 2,000 CIO rubber work- 
ers in Passaic and North Bergen 
went on strike last week. They 
are part of the nationwide strike 
of 35,000 U.S. Rubber Company 
workers. The union and the com- 
pany were unable to agree on a 
new contract. : 


TEAMSTERS SUED 


Local 478, AFL Teamsters 


working women—and 7.2 percent 
of the men—earn less than 75 cents: 


Union, have been sued for $100,- 
000 plus $5,000 a day by McKes- 
son & Robbins ' dtig' firm. 


survey ‘shows that Jersey’s 


firm’s 65 warehouse workers, 


The’ 


want to do away with “essential 


members of . 478, struck over 
wages and working conditions. The 
company charges that its contract 
carrier has been forced into a 
secondary boycott. Real reason 
for the. suit is, of course an at- 
tempt to break the strike. - 


WORKERS GET RAISE 
| About 2,500 workers—at Jersey 


tive director. | 


they want to remove the ban on} 


$30,000 for Moisi: Suases 


hours to vote 19-2 to condemn Mc-|only deepened my faith in 

Ginley’s. nazi-style smear of Dr.! America.” 7: 

Prinz as a “red rabbi.” The , trial itself o 
Earlier, Superior Court Judge/of anti-Semitism. Defense attorney 

Howard Ewart had dismissed a| Alfred Dilling Sr. tried- to cross- 

$50,000 counter-suit by McGinley. | examination into an attack on Zion- 
Dr. Prinz greeted the verdict as 


ism and the Talmud, which he 
complete vindication of himself and : 
the American Jewish Congress, 
central target of theattack in the 
fascist tabloid. 


criminal (in its) teaching.” 
McGinley’s attorney. roamed a 
“The issue in this case was free-| wide field in cross-examination. He 
dom from smear, Dr. Prinz declar-| questioned the AJC’s opposition to 
ed. “It was merely a case of defam- the banning of the magazine, “The 
ation of a person. I never doubted} Nation,” its criticism of loyalty 
that the libelous allegation would] oaths. and of the racist McCarran- 
be proven completely false and| Walter immigration law. 
without foundation. The libelous statément on Rabbi 
“My belief in the sense of justice! Prinz referred to him as “Red Rab- 
and decency which is so much a!hbi Dr. Joachim Prinz, who, not un- 
part of life was always strong. The|like Albert . Einstein, was expelled 
manner in which the trial was con-| from Germany for his revolution- 
ducted and the verdict rendered!ary, Communist activities.” 


N. J. Governor Fights 
Bill to Okay Wiretaps 


TRENTON.—Gov. Robert Mey-;ing and lottery operations. Answer- 


ner moved this week to block his ig the prosecutors’ argument that 
own attoreney general's plan to Wire tapping would make law en- 
legalize wiretapping as a threat to forcement easier, Meyner declared. 
civil liberties, “If. we didn't have the first 10 

“We must guard our.civil liber- amendments to the Constitution, 


ties constantly,” Gov. Meyner ald| eC ee ee 
as he announced opposition to the| cement isnt the 


‘hole question.” — | 
proposed bill already endorsed by)». ; bs 
the state’s 21 county prosecutors. Richmond had said earlier thathis 


‘personal views on the bill wonld 
Meyner declared that the n€W|be “conditioned” by the attitude of 
measure, drawn up in the office |the governor. 


of Attorney General Grover C.| A public hearing on the bill was 
Richman is not an administration set for April 25, when the legis- 
bill. lature returns from its recess, Sen; 

The bill was to apply only in|'Malcom Forbes (R-Somerset) an- 
the drive against illegal bookmak-|nounced today. 


N.J. Werker Drive Nears Geal 


Final reports on the New Jersey Worker and Daily Worker Sub Campaign were 
not available as we went to press, but latest reports on hand show that 90 percent 
of the Worker geal had been achieved and 93 percent of the Daily Worker goal. 

The standings shew the following picture: 

Achieved Worker Goal Achieved 
225 185 
38 30 
52 
67 


29 
46 
35 
26 
107 
582 


—— 


County 
Essex 
Hudsen 
Union 
Passaic 
Middlesex 
Mercer 
Camden 
Bergen 
Farm 
Totals 


D.W. Goal 
«56 
19 
11 
21 
12 
i4 
17 
12 
22 
173 


30 
67 
23 
58 
66 
31 
lit 
650 


safeguards” in present laws that)spokesmen for labor, churches, the 
set 16 years as the minimum work- ‘teaching and medical professions, 
ing age. welfare workers and civic groups 

The CTO head also was sharply|should be part of any commission 
critical of the composition of |that studies the present child labor 
the proposed commission. More'laws, Kranz said. 


MEET NEXT SATURDAY 
FOR STONE DEFENSE 


NEWARK—A large turnout. of a militant foe of big business re- 


progressive Jerseyans, determined | action. 

to defend the Bill of Rights, is ex-||_The Conference will conclude at 

pected at next Saturday’s Martha at mien ae ee sty 

Stone Defense Conference, at 516 toreste q a peateeting the right of 

Clinton Ave., Newark at 12:30. advocacy of ideas as provided for 
A number of prominent speakers | in the Bill of Rights. . .” is invited 


are scheduled, including Miss |? oe Organizations may send 
Stone who is a Smith Act defendant| “* egates or observers. 


in Connecticut. She has been To Hel p 


ICity Colgate Palmolive Company 


‘got an 842. cent raise plus fringe 


by the independent union and the 
company. The agreement 


to work following a 22-day strike. 


N.J. ORGANIZING DRIVE 


_A drive to organize the unor- 
ganized oil and chemical workers 
in New Jersey will start next 
month, accoring to O. A. Knight, 
president of the merged CIO Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers 
Union. The union now has a 
membership of 20,000 in Jersey. 
Standard Oil, duPont and Union 


benefits in an agreement reached | tinuation of the Eisenhower Ad- 


was 
reached after the workers returned | 


charged by the government with 
Other Unions 


“conspiracy to teach and advocate 
force and violence.” This is a con- 
AUTHORIZING a dollar per 
head towards a joint organizing 


ministration’s destruction of Con- 
drive when the CIO-AFL mer- 


stitutional rights, and persecution’ 
of militant siamines of peace and 
democratic liberties. 

The call, sent out by a provis- 
ional committee, is addressed to 
the “Anti-McCarthy forces in the 
state.” The campaign for the de- 
fense of Martha Stone . . . “assumes 
basic importance in the many sided 
fight against McCarthyism.” 

Miss Stone, State Chairman of 
the N. J. Communist Party, has 
‘lived worked in New Jersey for 
many years. She is known to-thou- half 


resolution: said: 

“The achievement of labor 
unity will make it possible for 
the UAW-CIO to extend to 


|Carbide ‘plants’ ‘will’ be ‘the ‘main| 
targets of the union. | 


‘sands of -Jerseyans as a fighter for! equal and surpass that of 
the rights of working people, and' 1936-40,” 


termed “immoral, anmoral, anti- 
Christian and in some cases almost. 


ger takes effect, the UAW’s unity 


ed sewers — 


Peace Bill 
(5.21) Put 


| To Congress 


| : kK eh By JOSEPH CLARK 


AN. OLD FAMILIAR 
nicetnases aS second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 


growl was heard on the 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 
————— 


Senate floor last week and 

the issue was joined in a 
Vel. XX, No. 15 _ APRIL 10, 1955 
(16 Pages) Price 10 Cents_ 


fight against McCarthyite 
demands for armed U.S. inter- 
vention in the Chinese offshore 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu. 


—_* 


_ Nearing Last Stretch 


- WE’VE ABOUT reached 
the 10,000 mark in our drive 
for 11,000 Worker subs, and 
have gone above the 2,000 
figure in the quest for 2,500 
Daily Worker subs. In The 
Worker issue two weeks hence, 
we will give the wind-up figures 
of the current circulation effort, 
and it will be 100 percent 
for . It can be, with some 
concentrated effort in lagging 
states. The state-by-state story 
is on Page 13. 

“But were concerned about 


the slow pace of the fund ap- 
peal for $100,000. New York- 
ers came through last week with 
some $3,500, and Marylanders 
sent along $650. This, plus a 
previous $400 from Indiana and 
group contributions from New 
Jersey and New England, as 
well as from several score in- 
dividuals, brings us to the $7,- 
500 mark. 

Let’s get going! We need the 
money now, and we need. to 
wind it up by mid-June at the 
latest. 


Top FBI Informer 
For the Midwest 
In Psycho Ward 


— 


—See Page 6 


Sen. Joseph McCarthy rose 
in the Senate April 1 and de- 
manded that President Eisen- 
hower “furnish whatever air and 
naval forces is needed to pre- 
vent the Communists from con- 
quering Quemoy and the Mat- 
sus. 

As soon as McCarthy sat 
down, thin, scholarly-looking 
Senator Morse (D-Ore) rose and 
said: 

‘Mr. President, my answer to 
the spech just delivered on the 
floor of the Senate by the Junior 
Senator from Wisconsin takes 
the form of a resolution which 
I shall now offer, read, and 
briefly discuss.” — 

The Morse resolution, also 
sponsored by Senators Lehman 
(D-NY), Long (D-La), and 
Humphrey (D-Minn), is getting 
nationwide support ana has be- 
come the focus of the struggle 
to bring about a peaceful set- 
tlement of the Formosa crisis. 


* 


THE LANGUAGE of the 
resolution is something to make 
the country sit up and take no- 
tice when it states: 


“Whereas there now is dan- 
ger of United States involve- 
ment in atomic war with the 
Chinese Communists in the de- 
fense of the Matsu and Quemoy 
islands occupied by forces of the 
Republic of Cihna (read: Cihang 
Kai-shek); and 


“Whereas the United States 
under international law has no 
territorial rights or claims to the 
Matsu and Quemoy islands; and 


“Whereas a military defense 
of said islands by the United 
States subjects the United States 
to the charge of acts of aggres- 
sion and involvement in a Chi- 
nese civil war... . 

“Resolved . .. that it is the 
sense of Congress that... . 

‘The President (shall not) em- 
ploy any of the Armed Forces 
of the United States in military 
operations concerning the Mat- 
su and Quemoy islands.” - 

The resolution also calls for 
the evacuation of Quemoy and 
Matsu by Chiang Kai-shek’s 
forces. 

* 


WHEN SEN. McCARTRY at- 
tacked Sen. Kefauver (D-Tenn) 
as an “appeaser’ for opposing 
intervention in Quemoy and 
Matsu in Tennessee the senator 


ignumemnt U.S.A. 


Spring in Hyde Park . . 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


HYDE PARK. 


IT IS 10 YEARS now, this week, and we stood in 
the rose-garden behind the high hedge where FDR lies 
buried. The April sun gleamed on the simple, white 


marble tomb- 


stone amid 

the elms and 

the dark 

hemlocks. The 

hushed young- 

sters from 

a Minnesota 

high school # 

that bears his 

name had : * 
come a thousand miles t n 
here, with bowed heads, as a 
trio of apple-cheeked midwest- 
erners, two girls and a tall boy, 
walked across the green to lay 
a wreath of red roses and snap- 
dragons on his grave. 

This is how it is once spring 
comes, the green-uniformed at- 
tendant says, the people coming 
from everywhere, each of the 
48 states, and from every coun- 
try in the world. Yesterday two 
busloads of young pilgrims came 
from North Carolina and Geor- 


replied: 

“If any words of mine can 
put any stumbling blocks in the 
way of the present course of 
some persons toward a war in 
the Pacific—a war in which we 


‘would not be justified in partici- 


pating—it matters little to me 
what. the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin or someone else may 
say. 

The powerful impact of the 


(Continued on Page 4) 


gia, to stand at this shrine on 
the rolling hills of Dutchess 
County that overlook the shim- 
mering Hudson. 

Shrine it is. You realize it all 
the more when you walk with 
ag fellow-Americans into the 

ig porticoed mansion that was 
his home, where hé was born 
and where he grew to a fateful 
manhood. You follow them up- 
stairs and into the bedroom 
which is as it was when FDR 
last stayed here and their voices 
drop to a whisper. 

Speech dies away and only 
the eves are eloquent as they 
look at his big straw hat and his 
battered felt which millions re- 
member from his campaigns. 
There is a strange sense of the 
man’s presence in this robe of 
his that lies on the couch, the 
wheel-chair which everybody 
knew since he was stricken back 
in 1921. 

* 

I WAS IMPRESSED by the 
youngsters who file through 
these rooms, their voicés muted 
as they stand reverently. These 
bright-faced kids are the genera- 
tion of the cold war. They were 
too young to have known FDR's 
warm voice or to have under- 
stood his place, but the national 
affection for the man is in them. 

For example, and it was much 
like that others there told me, 


(le 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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THE WORK 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE LARGEST UNION in the country — the UAW-CIO — called on labor, farm. 
and other allied groups, to meet~in a national conference early in the spring of 1956 before 
the two parties nominate their candidates, t) mobilize unit 


campaign. | 

This was one of the points in 
the lengthy and detailed political 
action program voted by the 3,000 
delegates to the United Automo- 
bile Workers week-long convention 
in Cleveland. There is nothing in . 
the resolution to suggest a step 
towards independence by labor 
from the two old parties. But the 
resolution calls on the locals & 


ww» 
engage more intensely in political 
action suggesting various forms 


and adds: 


political action machinery in every 
community in which the VAW-CIO 
has membership. Special emphasis 
must be out on ward, precinctm 
block and neighborhood organiza- 
tions z 


¥ 


SUNDAY, APR 


‘proved follows general] 
‘hower administration’s 


10, 1955 


n-La 


lconventin. (Acti 3 
“We must develop independent | and ae on leber unity 


an organizing drive, the bar- 


Y|gaining program for 1955 and the 
raise in dues to provide a $250,- 
000,000 war chest for strikes, were 
reported in the Worker last week.) 


A foreign policy resolution ap- 
y the Eisen- 
ine on For- 


THIS WAS AMONG several'mosa, rearmament of Germany and 


major resolutions adopted by the! big-power 
strength” in contradiction to Wal- 


* 


delegates in the later stages of the! 


negotiations “from 


See Auto Talk Climax 
When Layoffs Spread 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. 


_ BY THE END of June the automobile industry, it is pre- 
dicted, will have speeded out of its employes 414 million t 
1955 cars. Estimates of what can be sold in 1955 are 514/they say, not for what they do, ‘rapped on several grounds. One 


million new cars. . Output in the; 
first 
the all-time record of 2,110,000. 

Meanwhile in the city of De- 
troit some 85,000 workers are still 
without jobs, state wide about 
160,000. With an estimated half 
a million new cars to be produced. 
in the latter half of 1955, layoffs 
face many thousands of auto work- 
ers, with accompanying layoffs for 
other sections of the population 
relying on auto workers for a live- 
lihood. It is estimated that one 
out of every seven persons in Amer- 
ica is connected directly or indirect- 
ly with the auto industry. 


As the production of 1955 mod- 


to 


th 


— of 1955 has reached | tract: fatigue time 
ss 


of 15 percent 
be written into every work 


standard on light jobs and 30 per- 
cent for heavy jobs; five to 10 
minutes washup time at lunch and 
quitting time; personal time to be 
increased from 12 minutes before 
and after lunch to 20 minutes; no 
change in production 
unless the company has made a 
90 percent change in its engin- 
eering part; and a paid lunch per- 
iod as a first step towards 30-hour 
week with 40-hour pay. He says 


standards 


is is one way to curb speedup 


and halt its mankilling effects on 
workers. | 


$1.25 MINIMUM wage is 
buildmg up as “the big issue” 
in Washington, na- 
tional CIO as it called on all 
members to let Congressmen 
know “what’s on your mind.” 

+ 

GRIM APRIL FOOL hoax 
was seen in Labor Department 
publicity blurb claiming pros- 
pect of rise in employment. Fur- 
ther down in. announcement it 
appeared that 149 industrial 
areas ea? surveyed were 
Worse than a year ago in 
respect to jobs.. At end of an- 
nouncement it was revealed 
that smaller industrial areas 
with serious unemployment had 
| increased to 113 compared with 
100 in January 1955. 


* 

GREATER surplus food dis- 
tribution received thumbs-down 
treatment from Agriculture De- 
partment. Spokesmen spoke 
out against idea as a congres- 
sional committee heard Con- 
gressmen appeal for more dis- 
tribution for hungry constitu- 
ents, especially in hard-hit coal 
mining areas. : 


ed action in the presidential 


ter Reuther’s pro-peace line in his 
opening address. | 

The formal OK for the civil 
liberties resolution recommended 
by the resolutions committee was 
held up, with final formulation left 
to the General Executive Board, 
because of a minority report on the 
wording of the section dealing with 
job protection to membérs who! 
‘invoke the Fifth Amendment. Both 
views on this section held the mem- 


bers’ right to use the Fifth Amend- 
ment should be protected, but 
there was some difference on how 
strongly that should be put. Other- 
‘wise there was no difference on the 
‘very long resolution whieh gives 
a fairly comprehensive panorama 
of the assault on civil liberties to- 


day. 


* 

RUBBER strike closed 10 
plants of U.S. Rubber Co. in 11 
states as 35,000 members of 
CIO United Rubber Workers 
walked out in fight for longer 
vacations and other benefits. A 
6%2-cent hourly raise was nego- 
tiated last August. 

* 

ATTORNEY GENERAL'S 

committee to study anti - trust 


¥ 


THE UAW'S resolution is clear- 
ly in advance of the CIO's reso- 
lution adopted last December. It 
calls on Congress and the admin- 
istration to prosecute people “for 
what they do, not for what they 
say” and demands a “recodification 
of the Internal Security Laws so 
as to repeal those sections fhat 
“deny freedom of speech, associ- 
ation and political action.” 

“Under the Smith Act individuals 
are being prosecuted for . what 


Subversive Activities Control 

Board, is termed “a step towards 

state control of trade unions.” 
The Department of Justice is 


‘says the resolution. ‘section raps it for “using witnesses 
The 1954 Butler-Humphrey such as Harvey Matusow and Paul 
law outlawing the Communist;Crouch.” The Department, says 
Party is sharply slammed and its|the resolution, “vouched for the 
provisions putting unions under the (Continued on Page 13) 


. Next Geal: Cut Work Week 


THE SHORTER work-week technology can and should bring 
will be the next major goal of us both greater leisure and 
the UAW after the Guaranteed higher living standards. The 


Annual Wage, the union's con- 
vention resolution on automation struggle on both fronts mast 9° 
hand in hand. ... We will not 


declared. 
“The new technology makes stand idly by while the era of 
it imperative that we take the automation produces the destruc- 
tive involuntary leasure of mass 


next step in the historic fight for 
the shorter workweek,” says the unemployment instead of higher 
living standards and creative 


resolution, and adds: 
“We do know that the new _ voluntary leisure.” 


»S 


e@ Grim April Fool Hoax on Jobs 
© CIO Launches Drive fer $1.25 


laws was blasted by CIO Coun- 
sel Arthur Goldberg fer recom- 
mending legislaiton to ‘make it 
easier to use laws against labor. 

FUND DRIVE was faunched 
by Labor’s League for Political 
Education, AFL political arm. 
LLPE called on AFL members 
to volunteer $1 or more to in- 
sure election of labor’s friends 
and defeat enemies. Early pri- 
maries. were cited to point up 
urgency of drive. 

AFL-CIO MERGER is pro- 
ceeding smoothly at local levels, 
it was reported by William F. 
Schnitzler, AFL secretary-treas- 


urer, 4 


* 
ONE BIG UNION in lumber 
and wood products industry was 
proposed by A. F. Hartung, 

president of CIO International | 
Woodworkers of Amerjea. Hig 
proposal would embrace IWA 
AFL Lumiber and Sawmill 
Workers, but not: “legitimate 
jurisdictional field” of AFL Car- 


penters. 
* 


NOMINATION of Newell 
Brown as wage-hour adminis- 
trator in Labor Department was 
blasted by AFL president 
George Meany. Brown, now 
employment security director of 
New Hampshire, has been de- 
nounced by union leaders in his 
own state as work-or-starve type 
of administrator. 

* 

OHIO right-to-work bill is 
dying in committee as result of 
powerful campaign by AFL, 
CIO and independent unions. 
Hearings on bill were stopped 
without explanation and not 
even its sponsors has asked that 
they be resumed. 

ss 


LOCKOUT of over 2,000 day 
shift workers was staged by 
Westinghouse plant near Buf- 
falo. Workers had _ attended 
IUE-CIO meeting to _ protest 
series of downgradings. 

* 


AGREEMENT was signed be- 
tween Montgomery Ward and 
AFL Teamsters covering 15,000 
workers and providing wage in- 
crease of. three to five cents an 

,hour. Later Teamsters president 
Dave Beck revealed that he was 
using the union’s holdings in 
Montgomery Ward stock, 
amounting to over $1,000,000, 
to support Sewell Avery against 
Louis Wolfson in intra-company 


fight. 


” i 


els tapers off in midsummer, the 
negotiations between UAW-CIO 
representatives Ford, and General 
Motors managements may be at a 


crucial stage. 
* 


WHILE 2,110,000 new ¢ars) 
were produced in the first quarter 
of 1955, Automotive News, organ 
of the Automobile “Manufacturers 
Association reports that 1,688,000 
were sold. This leaves 422,000 
new cars unsold. The union claims: 
that this huge surplus is being ac- 
cumulated in order to’be used 
against the union in negotiations, 
either in the form of a lockout by 
employers closing the plants or 
forcing a strike, while they are 
loaded with cars unsold. 


Ford Local 600 newspaper, 
Ford Facts, carried an article by 
the chairman of the Steering Gear 
and Machining plant, George 
Pluhar, on ‘proposals to curb 

up in the new contract. Plu- 

har cited how for five years the 
union contract has been inade- 
quate in curbing speedup. He 

_ wrote that in the steering gear 
plant the production of the work- 
ers was approximately 900 steering 


Ww 


to 


ers totalli 
out their 
14 southern states against the 
Louisville & Nashville RR. The 
union is demanding a health and 
welfare plan paid by the L. & N. 
Railroad ‘with automatic coverage 
‘for all employes. 


THE STRIKE situation in 


the South highlighted the la- 
bor picture in the country last 


eek. | 
° A total of 50,000 mem- 


bers of the CIO Communications 
Workers of America in nine south- | 
‘eastern states have been out on|*~ “; 
‘strike since March 14. Their. chief|8°2ce of the labor movement in 
demands call for wage’ increases, 
health insurance, town and _ job re- 
classification; and against the com- 


pany 
clause, which the union has refused 


demand for a_ no-strike 


accept without satisfactory ar- 


bitration proceedures. 


® Non-operating railroad work- 
ng 25,000 have. rounded 
ird week on strike in 


® Some 725 Greyhound 


gears a shift. With basically the drivers in ten states and the Dis- 


same steerin 
duced work crew, the company is 
demanding 3,600 per shift.. He 
wrote this example could be mul- 
tiplied many times on almost ev- 
ery job, 


to 


g gear and a now re- trict of Columbia were-set to strike 
Wednesday midnight at the call 
of their AFL. union over failure 


reach agreement on a new con- 


tract. One- of the union’s chief 
| demands calls for a clarification of 


He proposed in the new con- 


wn Isiy ‘Day! Crecting im?! 
») 


youn May Thai Ghost 
Deadlines ay Apel A. nc 


*? 


May Day is a workers holday! 


wlpls nol Sanne 


bus! 


Strikes in South Forecast Resurgence 


that it will “help build unionism 
‘all over the South.” | 

These militant actions for better 
conditions stand in contrast to the 
action of Federal Judge Alexander 
Holtzoff this past week in ruling 
against nation-wide minimum 
wages in industries with govern- 
ment contracts. 

* 

the entire Sotith, according to! THIS RULING, the first of its 
union leaders on the spot. ‘kind, marked a victory for the 

President Oscar J. Coke of the textile employers, especially in the 
Kentucky Federation of Labor South where minimum wakes are 
said of the solid railroad strike substantially lower than elsewhere 


the wage system on the Grey- 

‘hound lines, along with wage im- 

| provements and other demands. 
* 


THESE MILITANT regional 
strike struggles of more than 75,- 
000 workers for better working 
conditions under union contracts 
are leading to a “booming resur- 


Day Cat youl! May, Day’ 


in the country. The runaway shop 
movement, of importance to trade 
unions throughout the nation, is 
largely traceable to this situation 
in the South. 


Victory for the unions in the 
present strike struggles in the 


South is therefore of great im- 
portance to the whole outlook for 
organizing the unorganized South, 
which the recent UAW Conven- 
tion put forth as a major task for 
a united labor movement. 


In the South itself, AFL, CIO 
and “operating” railroad unions 
have rallied unitedly to the “non- 
operating’ workers -on _ strike 
against the L. & N. RR. 

Unity is holding strong in the 
|telephone strike, despite heavy ar- 
rests by local authorities of strikers 
as a result of alleged violence 
which union ‘spokesmen have 
charged is due to anti-union ele- 
ments who want to turn public 
opinion against the strike and 
smash the union. 

The strike struggles im the South 
are attracting the support of all 
sections of organized labor 
throughout the country, who ine 
creasingly see the need for national 
solidarity with these southers 
‘workers | 
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‘PENNSYLVANIA 


, Files 11,000 — 
for Candidate 


PHILADELPHIA. — The  Pro- 
gressive filed nomination 
papers last Monday for their Penn- 
sylvania Director Henry Beitscher 
as candidate for Councilman-at- 
large in the Philadelphia ee elec- 
tion next fall. There were close to 
11,000 signatures on the petitions, 
2,500 more than legally required 
(8,500). 

This will be the second city 
election under the new charter 
whereby the minority party is 
guaranteed two out of the seven 
council seats to be filled in the 
citywide vote. The bulk of City 
Councilynembers are elected direct- 
ly from the wards. 


Report Cvetic Has 
Mental Condition 


PITTSBURGH.—Matthew Cve- 
tic, notorious informer is in the 
Psychiatric Division of St. Francis 
Hospital here, reportedly on the 
brink of a nervous breakdown. jbeen “very despondent and un- 

He had been admitted in Seri-|settled” since resuming drinking 
ous mental condition Feb. 17. Dis-|the Sunday -prior to his Feb. 17 
charged March 5, he was readmit-' admission. “He paced back and 
ted March 19. ‘forth in his hotel room” and had 

| * eaten very little since starting to 

THE REVELATION that an- booze again. 
other government professional] an- 
ti-Communist witness was in trou- 


ecu nearly 10,000 signa- 
tures if the 19 days following the 
Progressive Party's decision to run 
a candidate was a big achievement. 
About a hundred persons—men and 
women—cihculated the petitions. 
They worked days, evenings and 
‘Sundays and reported . favorable 
receptions by the voters, with very 
few summary rejections and hardly 
any redbaiting. 


¥ 

EVERY AREA of. Philadelphia 
was reachéd in the course of the 
campaign. Most of the signatures 
were obtained outside unemploy- 
ment compensation offices, where 
leaflets popularizing the party's 


the state sedition trials of Steve 
Nelson, James Dolsen and Andy 
Onda in 1951. 


that Cvetic had been “doctoring 


ing the Department of Justice to heen brought up in the trials: Both 


grant reopenings on the basis of/are of Jong standing. 
is new evidence concerning the fi 


‘mental incapacity of “Cvetic, its 
chief witness in both cases. Attor-} ._DOCTOR KELLY TELLS 
about Cvetic being engaged in 


ney Hymen Schlesinger present- 
ed the petitions on behalf of the|“writing a book.” This is evident- 
ly the volume, which, according 


Western Pennsylvania Committee 
for Protection of Foreign-Bom. to an item in the Philadelphia In- 


Thomas , Miller and Charles Guirer last January, was scheduled 


= 


Kelly stated that Cvetic had 
gg tian va cod un.\wheel, & will be- possi to beat 


< 


fight for increased compensation 
and for legislation to prevent the 
threatened cut in benefits had been 
repeatedly distributed. 


Some 40,000 leaflets announcing 
the decision to place Beitscher on 
the ballot were given out by peti- 
tion circulators. It is estimated 
that more than 50,000 individuals 
were contacted in some way during 
the 19 days. 


The candidate himself secured 
1,300 signatures and met hundreds 
of voters daily. Canvassers in the 
Fourth Congressional District did 
an especially good job, bringing 
in petitions with about 3,500 
names. 


Progressive Party, declares that 
he will wage the most active kind 
of struggle during the months of 
the campaign. 


explained, “is the defeat of the 
Regublicans in the Philadelphia 
city election this fall. On that 
goal I believe there is the widest 
unity and that with everybody 


back decisively the attempt of 


back into power, regardless of any 
new face they may put up. 


“In my opinion 2 Progressive 


The hospital ici ted 
ospital physician note ‘the ball by developing certain basic 


ble came with the filing of peti-|for a nervous condition.”- Cvetic’s 


tions in two deportation cases ask-|hoozing and nervous disorder had | 
‘ignored or neglected. 


Party candidate in the field will 
also keep the Democrats more on 


issues effecting the people's needs 
that would otherwise tend to be 


This years election will have a 
decisive importance in relation 
to what takes place next year in 
the presidential election. A smash- 
ing defeat to the Philadelphia 


ally for the Labor, Negro, and 
more liberal candidates among the 


Democrats will lay the basis for a 


Soldo, a miner for 27 years in be come out May 1. 

this area and a man highly re-| Appropriately enough, it is en- 
spected in his community, are/titled “I Walk Alone.” Ironically, 
slated for deportation on the basis the name chosen is an unintended 
of the stoolpigeon’s identification| tribute to the inherent honesty and 
of them as one-time members of|decency of the American people, 
the Communist Party. ‘who in general despise and abhor 


Attached to the petitions are informers and agents procateur. 
hospital records which show that| Cvetic’s medical record, de- 


Cvetic was admitted as a “chron- 


ic alcoholic.” He confessed “drink-| 


ing heavily of late.” The hospital 
examining physician, Dr. Kelly 
noted that Cvetic .was “restless, 
agitated, has a suspicious attitude 
and seems afraid.” 


“The patient was always a rath-| 
. He (Cve-) men 


er depressive person. . 
tic) lives in.a hotel room alone” 
(at the William Penn Hotel, one 
of the citys most expensive, 


through the “courtesy” of its man-, 


agement—Ed.). 
* 


THE STOOLIE “USED liquor, 
very heavily for a period of five’ 


years but quit altogether two and 
a half years ago and has been with 
Alcoholics Anonymous.” Cvetic’s 


clares the Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign-Born, “correbo-| 
rates the charges of all the vic- 
tims in the hundreds of cases in 
which this informer has appear- 
ed, that his testimony is unreli- 
able, his motives questionable, 
and that his use by fhe Depart- 
t of Justice and other govern- 
ment agencies calls for an inves- 
tigation.” 

The Committee demands imme- 
diate reopening of all cases in 
which Cvetic has. testified, dismis- 
sal of the charges against Miller 
and Soldo, and ending of the “per- 
secutions” under the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Act, together with an in- 
vestigation of the whole informer 
racket by the U.S. Senate Judici- 
ary Committee, headed by Senator 


marked prior to and during Harley M. Kilgore of W.° Va. 
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— heavy drinking” was partic- 
ularly 
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PAUL NOVICK 
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peoples victory in 1956. 


NAACP to Seek 
10,000 Members 


Beitscher, who has a record as’ 
a trade unionist and leader in the/ 


“OUR PRIMARY object,” he! 


the old Republican gang to get}. 


machine and big majorities especi-| 


PHILADELPHIA. — April 17% 
has been set as the kickoff date for 
the Jocal NAACP’s 1955 drive 
which will solicit 10,000 members 
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5,000 BUDD WORKERS 
TO VOTE.ON STRIKE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SCORING THE BIGGEST wage gain of any in recent union 


negotiations is the 32%-cent-an-hour hike obtained by Local 169 
of the AFL Teamsters for more than 1,800 warehousing employes 


of 25 food firms in the Greater Philadelphia area. Some 500 


women will get a 16%-cent hourly raise. 
7 * 


JUST AS AN ORGANIZING drive by the CIO United Auto 


Workers Union got under way, 


the Piasecki Helicopter Corp. in 


Morton, N. J., announced an average increase of 5.8 cents an hour, 


effective April 4, for about 93 
The raises, according to 
per hour, some jobs wi 


rcent of its 2,900 employes. 
e company, “will go to eight cents. ~ 
be ‘upgraded, and maximum rates 

job classifications for 30 percent ef those | 


getting in(féases will 


be boosted more than the eight cents.” 
The workers are not represented at ptesent by any organization. 
x 


Auto Workers, at the company’s 
plant. 


NEARLY 5,000 WORKERS were affected by a strike vote 
ordered for April 3 by the executive board of Local 813, CIO 


25th St. and Hunting Park Ave. 


According to Frank Dobies, chairman of the Local's grievance 
committee, Budds has been cutting |contract rates for a month in 


board’s decision. 


direct violation of the agreement. Union protests have been un- 
availing. He says the International officers approve the executive 


* 

THE 600 EMPLOYES of the big U..S.- Rubber Co. Gilmer 
plant walked off their jobs March 31 to join the 35,000 other 
striking workers in the tieup of its 18 plants throughout the coun- 
try. Local 36 of the United Rubber Workers Union represents 
the Philadelphia workers. Vacations and other “fringe” demands 


are at stake. 


* 


ISSUANCE OF AN injunction March 23 by Judge Joseph L. 


Kun, Common Pleas Court No. 1, 


ordering members of Local 1291 


of the International Longshoremen’s Association (independent) to 
resume work and submit to arbitration a dispute over the number 
of men to be employed in unloading operations for the National 
Sugar Refining Co. has not resulted so far in the removal of a 


single sack of sugar. 


About seven months ago the company installed a monorail 


system for unloading raw sugar for its refinery. Ever since, trouble 


has been brewing because of the smaller crews required. 

On March 22 members of the local walked off their jobs in 
protest against the company’s order for laying off 51 workers 
from four unloading gangs. This left the Bull Line freighter Arizpa 


tied up at the dock with 10,000 
her hull. 


tons of raw sugar from Cuba in 


Three days letter the company furloughed 900 inside workers, 
members of Local 1648, AFL Sugar Refinery Workers Union, be- 
cause there was no raw sugar on hand. 


On March 28 the union announced it was appealing direct to 


the State Supreme Court the continuance of the injunction by 


Judge Kun. 


— 


TWO in Hard 


in the Philadelphia area: The cam- 
paign, under the co-chairmanship 
of Mrs. Illma Upshur and Mrs. | 
Katie Greene, will be launched at 
an elaborate opening program at} 


the O. V. Catto Elks Lodge, 16th 


to be used in the drive was dis- 
tributed at the March 30th meet- 
ing in the office of the Association 


at 260 South 15th St. 


Negro Doctor Named 


As Council Nominee 
HARRISBURG. — Dr. Joseph 


been drafted as a candidate for city 
council on the Democratic ticket. 
He was chosen unanimously at a 


and Fitzwater Sts. : | 
First of the campaign material 


Randall, local Negro physician, has, 


———————e 


Fight on Layoffs 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA.—Determined 
efforts by officers of their union 
have so far averted the layoff of 
20 wérkers in the maintenance 
division of the Philadelphia Trans- 
portation Co. These employes 
were scheduled for dismissal last 
January and the ax has been hang- 
ing over their Neads ever since. 


On five different occasions dur- 
ing the past three months Local 
234 of the CIO Transport Work- 
ers Union, which represents them, 
has threatened the company wi 
systemwide work stoppages to 
block the discharges. With the 
change in management following 
the PTC’s being taken over last 


recent meeting of the Fifth Ward 
Democratic Civic and Protective 
League. 

A committee of the league 
headed by Dr. Rev. W. W. Mc- 


i\Cullough, pastor of the AME 


Church circulated a petition drawn- 
up in the ‘form of a resolution 
which some 150 persons signed, 
plus indorsements from _ several 
other civic organizations, church 
groups and lay leaders. 


Dr. Randall, who is president of 
the 5th Ward DCPL said on ac- 
cepting the nomination: “In view 
lof the. housing and récreational 


Iisituation in the blighted areas of 
j|Harrisburg, and the condition 
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,and the company worsened. 


month by the National City Lines | 


relations between PTC workers 


* 

THE NATIONAL CITY LINES, 
the union charged, “is viciously 
anti-labor. . . . In other cities 
where they have gone in, they 
have curtailed service, laid off 
enough help to pay for any wage 
increases, ‘raised fares and de- 


clared tremendous dividends to'} 


the stockholders.” 

Immdiately upon his installation 
here as the new president of PTC, 
Douglas M. Pratt, the. dividend- 


squeezing expert whom National 
City Lines brought in from its 


Baltimore system, started to econo- 


ut, to wc-i] 


A 8 Rae ra 
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Within a month 54 supervisors 
with long years of service each 
were laid off. Five, entitled to 
pensions, have something to live 
on. The rest are looking for jobs. 


At hearings last month before 
the Public Utility Commission on 
its application for the sixth hike in 
fares in the past eigit vears, PTC 
revealed that it plans during the 
current year to lay off up to a 
thousand workers as the result of 
further substitution of one-man 
operation in place of the two in 


th|effect still om a number of lines, 


changeovers from street cars to 
busses, abandonment of one of 
the car barns, etc. ad 


THE UNION HAS repeatedly 
charged that wholesale dismissals 
of maintenance workers and ex- 
tension of one-man operation of 
street cars is creating dangerous 
conditions both for the company’s 
employes and the public. 
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Selling Like Hat Cakes! 


FALSE WITNESS 
by Harvey Matusow 


Cloth $3.00 — Paper $1.25 


Rush your order to 
Literature Dept. 


215 S. Broad St. 
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DEMAND SENATORS 
ACT ON FEPC! 


An Editorial 


“NEARLY EVERYBODY” in Pennsylvania is for FEPC in 
1955—at least according to the political — the public utter- 
ances, both spoken and written, of a whole host of persons in the 
public eye. 

By all that is reasonable and logical, FEPC should now be the 
law of the Commonwealth! 

Former Governor John Fine, who was unseated by the. present 
Democratic incumbent in Harrisburg, during each year of his stay 
in office “rose to the occasion” and declared himself for this 
legislation. 

FEPC did pass the lower House. 

Then it was the State Senate’s turn to carry the ball. 

The Senators kicked the ball up, then down around and ever, 
and did some broken field running where there wasn't any broken 
field and FEPC was finally are behind its own goal line. 

All concerned played a good game—but we lost, we, the people 


of Pennsylvania. 


* 


A NEW TEAM-the Democrats—is in the arena and 


1955! 
a new quarterback is calling the plays. Gov. Leader carried the 
Ouse went 


ball and the Democratic Party leaders in the lower Hi 
on record in support of the bill. With bipartisan sponsorship the 
FEPC bill swept that body. 

Again the State Senators are in a huddle with the ball (Senate 


Bill '74). 
Now to get them out of the huddle and to put the ball into 


play! 

How accomplish this? 
The main responsibility falls upon the Demos. 
played a stronger icsd than his predecessor Gov. Fine. 

* 

WHAT LEADER must do now is to force his party leaders 
in the Senate to fight for the FEPC. The political whip will have 
to be applied to the Democrats in the upper House, who want to 
keep the FEPC issue an election bait while the people who elected 
them want it enacted into law, as the Democrats promiéed. 

The State Legislature has adjourned until April 18: This 
gives us two weeks to visit the legislators at their homes... . 
ORGANIZE DELEGATIONS of Negroes and whites—from your 
neighborhood—of your shopmates—go yourself and get your friends 
to go. 
YOU elected these legislators? YOU have-the right to demand 


they carry out their promises. 
* 


THE GOAL—FEPC this year! 


GOP Sneers at 


Leader Job Progra 


HARRISBURG. — A plan for| This part of the plan is directed 
easing unemployment 


very unfriendly reception “from|ing are now ghost towns, with 
COP spokesmen here. 50,000 miners and their families 
Leader proposes two measures pitifully destitute. 
for making jobs. One is for State} TO CARRY OUT this two-part 
heey c¢ works projects, something|program, $35,700,000 would be 
ike what Roosevelt undertook to|needed from the current Legisla- 
fight the depression in the PWAjture — $15,700,000 for the work 
and WPA days of the 1930's. Proj-|projects, and $20, 000,000 for the 
ects menfioned by Leader call for| private industry idea. 
development of peacetime uses of/ The main objection voiced by 
the atom, the St. Lawrence sea-|the Republican opposition to 
way, the future of the state’s coal Leader’s program is that it will cost 
and the development of its major|money. 
rivers and ports. A SECOND objection to Lead- 
THE OTHER measure wouldier’s program, raised by House Mi- 
be to set up an Industrial Devel-|nority leader Charles G. Smith, is 
opment Authority to offer financial) that to sink money in the pro posed 
inducements to business men _ to|Industrial Development Authority 
locate new factories here. This/means putting the State into busi- 
would be accomplished thr ness, and is therefore unconstitu- 


porns the State ainlane bui 
, and lease them to The attitude of the Republican 
opposition seems to be that as far 


"fore by iedu nent ke ter Magee 
mies : cotta dy 


Leader has | 


submitted | particularly to rehabilitating the 


by Governor Leader to the State|anthracite area, where dozens of 
Legislature last week is getting a|communities that once were thriv- 


ALTOONA.—Northern Cambria)’ 
County. has become:a destitute | 
area with almost two-thirds of its 


resident 


ing to Ralph J. Hegner, 
evelop- 


of the Cambria Industrial 
ment Committee. 

“The future possibility of work 
for them is but a bleak and dis- 
mal picture for the next eight to 
10. years. ‘For Sale’ signs and 
boarded-up houses harken back to 
.|the early 1930's,” he emphasized. 

Hegner, with a number of others 
from the tri-county area (Cambria, 
Clearfield and Blair) reported these 
conditions at a hearing on unem- 
ployment held in Altoona March 
29 by a sub-committee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor. U. S. 
Senator Matthew Neely of W. Va. 
presided. 

PENNSYLVANIA Railroad of- 
ficials revealed a likewise gloomy 
prospect for Altoona which is the 
company 's primary equipment, re- 
pair and manufacturing point. In 
“generally normal” times, reported 
Clair I. Clugh, director of the cor- 
poration’s local Works, more than 
10,000 are employed here. This 
dropped to 4,600 some months 
ago ut has since risen to 5,700. 
Clugh forecast a future maximum 


employable males jobless, accord-1.- 


of about 6,000 employes. 

The manager of the Altoona of- 
fice of the Pennsylvania. Railroad 
Retirement Board estimated 7,000 
railroad workerg unemployed in 
the area. Over 4,300 of them have 
exhausted their jobless benefits. 
Some 3,000 workers in other in- 
dustries are without jobs. 

ANOTHER - ANGLE 
critical unemployment - situation 
was brought out by Fred B. 
Hughes of Clearfield, who repre- 
sented the United Labor. Organi- 
zation of Clearfield, Phillipsburg, 
DuBois and the Moshanna Valley 
area. This body includes the AFL, 


to the 


‘CIO and independent unions, par- 


— - oe - 


ria Co. 


‘ticularly the United Mine Workers. 

‘Hughes declared that an in- 
crease. of the. federal. minimum 

wage from the present 75 cents an 
hour to the $1.25. demanded by all 
sections of the -labor movement is 
“immediately necessary” to pre- 
vent clothing factories—of which 
there are a number in the area— 
from moving to or transferring 
their orders to the South. He gave 
five specific instances where this 
had happened. 


ANOTHER important industry 
—refractories for making fire brick 
—was operating, he said, under: 50 
percent of normal. Some plants 
had been shut down for many 
months. 

Republican Congressman James 
FE. Van Zandt laid the principal 
blame for the heavy unemploy- 
ment on the huge importations of 
crude oil from Venezuela that has 
displaced the use of coal, resultin 
in an enormously lessened yw 
for the latter. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad officials pointed out that 
while the coal industry had _ for- 
merly provided 40 percent of its 
freight traffic, empty coal cars are 
now strung out on all sidings in the 


mining — 


By THOMAS NABRIED 
| _ PHILADELPHIA 
LAST WEEK the Pennsylvania 


situation affecting dozens of Negro 
families on Redner Street in North 
Philadelphia. The residents on this 
street are aro ised by the disease- 
ridden and rat-infested homes they 
are forced to live in, and undoubt- 
edly their anger reflects the sénti- 
ments of a majority of the working 
class families who live in a nearby 
community, known as Francisville. 


Francisville extends north from 
Fairmount Ave. to Columbia Ave. 
and west from Broad St. to Fair- 
mount ‘Park. It covers the 29th 
Ward and parts of the 15th and 
47th Wards. The area has a pop- 
ulation of about 42,000. The 
overwhelming majority are low 
and medium-income working-class 
families. While it has pockets of 
industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments, it is essentially a resi- 
dential community of congested 
single- family dwellings and many 


rooming houses. 


For years Francisville was a 
white community with a minority 
of non-white, mainly Negro fam- 
ilies. Today it is a “changing com- 
munity, just as other one-time 
white communities in old sections 
adjacent to overcrowded Negro 
areas. 


Worker exposed a serious housing, 
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THE CHANGE is a block-by- 
block situation. A house in a block 
is sold or rented to a Negro family 
and almost overnight “For Sale” 
signs appear on other houses there. 
This rush to sell and to leave the 
community by white working-class 
families has its origin in years of; 
miseducation, racial prejudices and 
secret campaigns by real estate 
dealers to sell at once before the 
property values drop. 

However, property values do 
not fall when Negro families move 
in. On the contrary, Negro families 
are forced to pay anywhere from 
a thousand to fifteen Lonited dol- 
lars more than the regular market} 
value if the property were sold to 
a white family. 

Francisville is not a modern 
community. It is fast deteriorating 
area and has its share of the 12,259 
dilapidated homes without baths 


Lowentels Sonnets Win Praise 


From Kreymborg, Noted Poet 


PHILADELPHIA.—The new 
book * ‘Sonnets of Love and Lib- 
erty’ by the Philadelphia poet 
Walter Lowenfels has been char- 
acterized by. Alfred Kreymborg, 
himself a distinguished American 
poet, as poetry which is “not 
only timely in our age but time- 
less in its meanings and over- 
tones. 

“These songs are not only 
varied and beautiful, They re- 
sound with the heart and soul of 
a being whose character is noble 
and at the same time attuned to 
what Jefferson called the ‘Com- 
mon Man, — 

“In the example of this dis- 
tinguished poet,” Kreymbor ng 
emphasizes, “we find a fai 
strong enough to endure an 
fate, even behind prison bars. 
- Kreymborg refers to semeagend 


ety AI oie bie! tee iain 


Ureleaseo bail..and to the fact 


that his poetry thrills with an 
ardent love of liberty and hatred 
of every form of oppression and 
is at the same time filled with 
a deep humanity. 

The book may be secured by 
any bookstore or from the pub- 
lisher, the Blue Heron Press, 47 
W. 63 St., New York City 23. 
Its price is. $1.50. 


Landlords Greed Bligh ts 


Francisville Area 


that charaterize Philadelphia. It 
likewise has its share of broken- 
down dwellings without running 
water and with old water closets in 


~|the backyard. 


* ; 
TYPICAL OF most working- 
class communities in _ blighted 
areas, Francisville has poor recrea- 
tion facilities. The Health and 
Welfare Council reported of the 
community that its educational 
facilities were good though the 
area was culturally poor. 


Its commercial facilities were 
bad. Transportation was fair but 
health was graded low. Of course, 
these facilities that are reported as 
“good” will at a later date, after 
Negro families have moved in, be 
allowed by the authorities to dete- 
riorate thereby contributing to 
petty crime, juvenile delinquency, 


‘breakdown of health and of the 


general welfare of the community. 


The changes taking place in 
the Francisville area is most 
vividly illustrated in the acute lack 
of housing for Negro families. As 
the Negroes move into new blocks 
in the community landlords are 
less inclined to keep their prop- 
erties in repair. 

Single-family homes are turned 
into .four to six apartments, de- 
pending on the size of the house. 
One of these tiny apartments rents 
sometimes for more than a white 
family paid for the entire house. 

* 


FROM BROAD ST. over to 
25th St. in thé north end of Fran- 
cisville most of the three-story 
houses have been made into apart- 
ments, which rent for from $10 to 
$14 for two rooms, a bath and 
kitchenette a ,week. Some have 
only a semi-pirvate bath. 

The Health and Welfare Coun- 
cil reports density of population 
as follows: 15th Ward—75 persons 
per acre; 29th Ward—86 per acre, 
and 47th Ward—99 per acre, Pop- 
ulation density for Philadelphia as 
a whole is 25 per acre. 
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Symposium on “Realism in Art & Music” 
from the Marxist standpoint 
Speakers: Sydney Finkelstein, Author 
Walter Lowenfels, Poet 
Charles Humboldt, Critie 


at the 


New Cintas Club, 124 S. 12th St. 
FRAY, APRIL 15 — &30 P.M. 
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Peace Bill 
(S.21) Put 
lo Congress 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


AN OLD FAMILIAR 
growl -was heard on the 
Senate floor last week and 


the issue was ‘joined in a 
fight against McCarthyite 


naiscnlala “ates *atat eh tehatteniessenue tem acatecatakaie’<* 


zZrYrywY, 


Vol. XX, No. 15 
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demands for armed U.S. inter- 
vention in the Chinese offshore 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu. 


APRIL 10, 1953 
Price 10 Cents 
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Nearing Last Stretch 


_ WE'VE ABOUT reached 
the 10,000 mark in our drive 
for 11,000 Worker subs, and 
have gone above the 2,000 
figure in the quest for 2,500 


Daily Worker subs. In The | 


Worker issue two weeks hence, 
we will give the wind-up figures 
of the current circulation effort, 
and it will be 100 percent 
for . It can be, with some 
concentrated effort in lagging 
states. The state-by-state story 
is on Page 13. | 


Sen. Joseph McCarthy rose 
in the Senate April 1 and de- 
manded that President Eisen- 
hower “furnish whatever air and 


But we're concerned about 
the slow pace of the fund ap- 
peal for $100,000. New York- 
ers came through last week with 
some $3,500, and Marylanders 
sent along $650. This, plus a 
previous $400 from Indiana and 
group contributions from New 
Jersey and New England, 4s 
well as from several score in- 
dividuals, brings us to the $7,- 
500 mark. qe, 

Let’s get going! We need the 
money now, and we need to 
wind it up by mid-June. 


vent the Communists from con- 
quering Quemoy» and the Mat- 
sus.” 

As soon as McCarthy~ sat 
down, thin, scholarly-looking 
Senator Morse (D-Ore) rose and. 
said: . 

‘Mr. President, my answer to 
the spech just delivered on the 
floor of the Senate by the Junior 
Senator from Wisconsin takes 
the form of a resolution which 
I shall now offer, read; and 
briefly discuss.” 


i 
be 


TOP FBI INFORMER | 
IN PSYCHO WARD | 


The Morse resolution, also 
sponsored by Senators Lehman 
(D-NY), Long (D-La), and 
Humphrey (D-Minn), is getting 
nationwide support anda has be- 
come the focus of the struggle 
to bring about a peaceful set- 
tlement of the Formosa crisis. 


. 


—See Page 6 
THE LANGUAGE of the 


BEGINNING IN THIS. ISSUE 3 


Weekly Notebook 


A new column by Augusta Strong on Negro 
life and affairs in and around New York. 


—see page 6 
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resolution is something to make 
the country sit up and take no- 
tice when it states: 


“Whereas there now is dan- 
ger of United States involve- 
ment in atomic war with the 
Chinese Communists in the de- 
fense of the. Matsu and Quemoy 
islands occupied by forces of the 
Republic of Cihna (read: Cihang 
Kai-shek); and 

“Whereas the United States 
under international law has no 
territorial rights or claims to the 
Matsu and Quemoy. islands; and 


“Whereas a military defense 
of said islands by the United 
States subjects the United States 
to the charge of acts of aggres- 
sion and involvement in a Chi- 
nese civil war... . 

“Resolved . ... that it is the 
sense of Congress that... . 

‘The President (shall not) em- 
ploy any of the Armed Forces 
of the United States in military 
operations concerning the Mat- 
su and Quémoy islands.” 

The resolution also calls for 
the evacuation of Quemoy and 
Matsu by Chiang Kai-shek’s 
forces. 


* 

WHEN SEN. McCARTHY at- 
tacked Sen. Kefauver (D-Tenn) 
as an “appeaser’ for opposing 
intervention in Quemoy and 
Matsu in Tennessee the senator 


naval forces is needed to ‘pre- - 
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Spring in Hyde Park 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


HYDE PARK. 


IT IS 10 YEARS now, this week, and’ we-stood in 
the rose-garden behind the high hedge where FDR lies 
buried. The April sun gleamed on the simple, white 


marble tomb- 


stone amid 

the elms and 

the dark 

hemlocks. The 

hushed young- 

sters trom 

a Minnesota 4 

high school @ 

that bears his — | 
name had & eee 
come a thousand miles to stand 
here, with bowed heads, as a 
trio of apple-cheeked midwest- 
erners, two girls and a tall boy, 
walked across the green to lay 


a wreath of red roses and snap- . 


dragons on his grave. 

This is how it is once spring 
comes, the green-uniformed at- 
tendant says, the people coming 
from everywhere, each of the 
48 states, and from every coun- 
try in the world. Yesterday two 
busloads of young pilgrims came 
from North Carolina and Geor- 


— 


replied: 

“If any words of mine can 
put any stumbling blocks in the 
way of the present course of 
some persons toward a war in 
the Pacific—a war in which we 
would not be justified in partici- 
pating—it matters little to me 
what the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin or someone else may 
say. 


The powerful impact of the. 


(Continued on Page 4) 


‘stairs 


gia, to stand at this shrine on 
the rolling hills of Dutchess 
County that overlook the shim- 
mering Hudson. 

Shrine it is. You realize ‘it all 
the more when you walk with 
your fellow-Americans into the 
big porticoed mansion that was 
his home, where he..was born 
and where he grew to a fateful 
manhood. You follow them up- 
and into the bedroom 
which is as it was when FDR 
last stayed here and their voices 
drop to a whisper. . 

Speech dies away and only 
the eyes are eloquent as they 
look at his big straw hat and his 
battered felt which millions re- 
member from his campaigns. 
There is a strange sense of the 
man’s presence in this robe of 
his that lies on the couch, the 
wheel-chair which’ everybody 
knew since he was stricken back 


in 1921. 7 
* ’ 


I WAS IMPRESSED by the 


youngsters who file through 
these rooms, their voices muted 
as they stand reverently. These 
bright-faced kids are the genera- 
tion of the cold war. They were 
too young to have known FDR’s 
warm voice or to have under- 
stood his place, but the national 
affection for the man is in them. 

For example, and it was much 
like that others there told me, 


(Continued ‘on Page 11) 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE LARGEST UNION in the country 


campaign. : 

This was one of. the points in 
the lengthy and detailed political 
action program voted by the 3,000 
delegates to the United Automo- 
bile Workers week-long convention 
in Cleveland. There is nothing in 
the resolution to suggest a step , , 
towards independence by labor £ ABaw too Ag 
from the two old parties. But the ‘, 5 
resolution calls on the locals -to ¥ ce 4: 
engage more intensely in political A Tract ani 
action suggesting various forms & 
and adds: conventin. (Action on labor unity 

We must develop independent and an organizing drive; the bar- 
political action. machinery im every) gaining program for 1955 and the 
community in which the UAW-CIO | raise_in dues to provide a $250.- 
has membership. Special emphasis 
must be out on ward, precinctm reported in the Worker last week.) 
block and neighborhood organiza-| A foreign policy resolution ap- 
tions . tees proved follows generally tht Eisen- 

a shower administration’s ie on For- 

THIS WAS. AMONG several!mosa, rearmament of Germany and 
major resolutions adopted by the!big-power negotiations “from 
delegates in the later stages of the! strength” in contradiction to Wal- 


See Auto Talk Climax 
When Layotfs Spread 


By WILLIAM ALLAN DETROIT. 

BY THE END of June the automobile industry, it is pre- 
dicted, will have speeded out of: its employes 414: million 
1955 cars. Estimates of what can be sold in 1955 are 514 


million new cars. Output in the, 
first quarter of 1955 has reached tract: fatigue time of 15 percent 


, 


>. 


n Labor, 
Farmers to Rally for 56 


— the UAW-CIO — called on labor, farm 


and other allied groups, to meet in a national conference early in the spring of 1956 before 
the two parties nominate their candidates, t) mobilize united action in the presidential 


'(000,000 war chest for strikes, were | 


‘what they do, not-for what they 


‘says the resolution. 


ter Reuther’s pro-peace line in his 
opening address. 


The formal OK for -the civil 
liberties resolution recommended 
by the resolutions committee was 
held up, with final formulation left 
to the General Executive Board, 
because of a minority report on the 
wording of the section dealing with 
job protection to members who 
invoke the Fifth Amendment. Both 
views on this section held the mem- 


bers’ right to use the Fifth Amend- 
ment should be protected, but 
‘there was some difference on how 
strongly that should be’put. Other- 
wise there was no difference on the 
“2 long resolution which gives 
a fairly comprehensive panorama 
of the assault on civil liberties to- 
day. 
¥ 

THE UAWSS resolution is clear- 
ly in advance of the CIO's reso- 
lution adopted last December. It 
calls on Congress and the admin- 
istration to prosecute people “for 


say” and‘demands a “recodification 
of the Internal Security Laws so 
as to repeal those’ sections. that 
“deny freedom of speech, associ- 
ation and political action.” 
“Under the Smith Act individuals 
are being prosecuted for what 
they say, not for what they do,” 


The 1954. But]ler-Humphrey 


the a ne record of 2,110,000. to be written into every work. 
Meanwhile in the city of De-|.,, | 


ndard: on’ light jobs and 30 per-' 
troit some 85,000 workers are still| ; 
| ; cent for hea bs; fi 
without jobs, state -wide about — 


160.000. With an estimated half minutes washup time at lunch and 
a tafllion ‘new ents to be endneid te ot time; personal time to be 
increased from 12 minutes before 
~ < aagel foam - “ee web and after lunch to 20 minutes; no 
ers ah nretenns 3 in ‘la ois hau change in production standards 
other sections of ‘oy sopeilalted + sg rc Fi tnd ying has made . 
relying on auto workers for a live-|~, . oe iy mos eng 
lihood. It is- estimated that one|(° 78 P&S and a paid lunch per- 
out of every seven persons in Amer- lod i a first step towards 30-hour 
ica is connected directly or indirect-| )“* with 40-hour pay. He says 


his is one way to curb speedu 

ly with the auto industry. ; LF P 
: and hal ankilli : 

Fei stan of 1O8K jan ult its mankilling effects on) 


law outlawing the Communist 
Party is sharply slammed and its 


$1.25 MINIMUM. wage is 
building up as “the big issue” 
in Washington, declared na- 
tional CIO as it called on all 
members to let Congressmen 
know “what's on your mind.” 

* 

GRIM APRIL FOOL hoax 
was seen in Labor. Department 
publicity blurb. claiming _pros- 
pect of rise in employment. Fur- 
ther down in announcement it 
appeared that 149 industrial 
areas regularly surveyed were 
worse off than a year ago in 
respect to jobs. At end of an- 
nouncement it was _ revealed 
that smaller industrial areas 
with serious unemployment had 
increased to 113 compared with - - 
100 in January 1955. 

* | 

GREATER surplus food dis- 
tribution received thumbs-down 
treatment from Agriculture De- 
partment. Spokesmen spoke 
out against idea as a congres- 
sional committee heard Con- 
gressmen appeal for more dis- 
tribution for hungry constitu- 
ents, especially in hard-hit coal 
mining areas. 


RUBBER sstrike closed 10 
plants of U.S: Rubber Co. in 11 
states as 35,000 members of 
CIO United Rubber Workers 
walked oyt in fight for longer 
vacations and other benefits. A 
6%-cent hourly raise was nego- 
tiated last August. 

* 

ATTORNEY GENERAL'S 

committee to study anti - trust 


Subversive Activities Control 
Board, is termed “a step towards 
state control of trade unions.” 
The Department of Justice is 
rapped on several grounds. One 
section raps it for “using witnesses 
such as Harvey Matusow and Paul 
Crouch.” The Department, says 
the resolution, “voiiched for the 


provisions putting unions under the 


(Continued on Page. 13) 


fo 


Next Goal: 


THE SHORTER work-week 
will be the next major goal of 
the UAW after the Guaranteed 
Annual Wage, the union's con- 
vention resolution on automation 
declared. 

“The new technology makes 
it imperative that we take the 
next step in the historic fight for 
the shorter workweek,” says the 
resolution, and adds: 

“We do know that the new 


Cut Work Week ‘ 


technology can and should bring 
us both greater leisure and 
higher living standards. The 
struggle on both fronts must go 
hand in hand... . We will not 


stand idly by while the era of 
automation produces the destruc- 
tive involuntary leasure of mass 
unemployment instead of higher 
living standards and creative 
voluntary leisure.” 


° Grim April Fool 
® CIO Launches Drive for $1.25 


Hoax on Jo 


laws was blasted by CIO Coun- 
sel Arthug Goldberg for recom- 
mending legislaiton to make it 
easier to use -laws against labor. 

FUND DRIVE was launched’ 
by Labor's for Political 
Education, politital arm. 
LLPE called on AFL members 
to volunteer $1 or more to in- 
sure election of labor's friends 
and defeat enemies. Early pri- 
maries were cited to point up 
urgency of drive. 

AFL-CIO MERGER is pro- 
ceeding smoothly at local levels, 
it was reported by William F. 
Schnitzler, AFL secretary-treas- 


urer. 
* 


ONE BIG UNION in lumber 
and wood products industry was 
proposed y A. F. Hartung, 
president of CIO International - 
Woodworkers of America. His 
proposal would embrace IWA 
and. AFL Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers, but not. “legitimate 
jurisdictional field” of AFL Car- 


penters. 
* 


NOMINATION of Newell 
Brown as wage -hour adminis- 
trator in Labor Department was 
blasted by AFL _ president 
George Meany. Brown, now 
employment security director of 
New Hampshire, has been de- 
nounced by union leaders in his 
own state as work-or-stfirve type 
of administrator. 

* 


OHIO right-to-work bill is 
dying in committee as result of 
powerful campaign by AFL, 
CIO and independent unions. 
Hearings on bill were stopped 
without explanation and _ not 
even its sponsors has asked that 
they be resumed. 3 

> 8 

LOCKOUT of over 2,000 day 
shift workers was staged by 
Westinghouse plant near Buf- 
falo. Workers had attended 
IUE-CIO meeting to protest 
series of downgradings. 

* 


AGREEMENT was signed be- 
tween’ Montgomery Ward and 
AFL Teamsters covering 15,000 
workers and providing wage in- 
crease of three to five cents an 
hour. Later Teamsters president 
Dave Beck revealed that he was 
using the union's holdings in 
Montgomery Ward stock, 
amounting to over $1,000,000, 
to support Sewell Avery against 
Louis Wolfson in intra-company 


fight. 


- 


— 


els tapers off in midsummer, the — : 
negotiations between UAW-CIO 
representatives Ford, and General 
Motors managements may be at a 
crucial stage. 


that it will ¢shelp build unionism 


Strikes in South Forecast. Resurgence 


in the country. The runaway shop 


movement, of importance to trade 
unions throughout the nation, is 
largely traceable to this situation 
in the South. 


Victory for the unions in the 
present strike struggles in the 


South is therefore of great. im- 
portance to the whole outlook for 
organizing the unorganized South, 
lwifich the recent UAW Conven- 
tion put forth as a major task for 
a united labor movement. : 

In the South itself, AFL, GIO 
and “operating” railroad unions 
have rallied unitedly to the “non- 
joperating’ workers on__ strike 
against the L. & N. RR. 

Unity is holding strong in the 
telephone strike, despite heavy ar- 
rests by local authorities of strikers 
as a result of alleged violence 
which union spokesmen have 
charged is due to’ anti-union ele- 
ments who want to tum’ public 
opinion against the strike and 


all over the South.” 

These militant actions for better 
conditions stand in contrast to the 
action of Federal Judge Alexander 
Holtzoff this past week in ruling 
against nation-wide minimum 
wages in industries with govern- 
ment contracts. : 

¥ 


THIS RULING, the first of its 
kind, marked a victory for -the 
textile employers, especially in . the 
South where minimum Wages are 
substantially lower than elsewhere} 


© Some 725 Greyhound bus 


drivers in ten gtates and the Dis-| 


trict.of Columbia were set to strike 
‘Wednesday midnight at the call 
of their AFL. union over failure 
to reacl agreement on a hew con- 
tract. “One of the union’s *chief 


smash the union. 


The’strike struggles in the South 


|are attracting the support of all 
sections of organized labor 
|throughout the country, who ine 
creasingly see the need for national 
| solidarity . with — these 


southerm® 


demands calls for a clarification of gph 
May Day ‘is ‘a workers holday! | —____ 
‘Workers States aD th 
“MOR NOT aaaoe © ie 


workers. : 


—_ 


o- 


» 7. 
. 


i me - — — : Me fh 
Djdiyou kmdw; sir, May: Daye} 
exeeting deadline Ts Apa. 43% 


@ F.'aei 


Don’t be le PRET 
et You! Ma} "Day Greeting 


ti is} Is 


by Apr IR edt Get ae S 


' 
, 


- 


! 


* | , , : : 
THE -STRIKE situation in the wage system on the Grey- 
WHILE 2,110,000 new cars the South highlighted the Ja-' hound lines, along with wage im- 
were produced in thé first quarter) ) , “7 th provements and other demands. 
of 1955, Automotive News, organ| 20! picture in the country last * 
- the Automobile Manufacturers, Week. : THESE MILITANT regional 
ssociation reports that 1,688,000) e .|strike struggles of more than’ 75,- 
were sold. This_ leaves i Po Rony ation. merase! 000 workers for better .working 
new cars unsold. The union claims! woters of America in nine south-|Co@ditions under union contracts) 
Gainer 2 ie is being ac-| eastern states have been ‘out. on|*¢ leading to a “booming resur- 
cumulated in order. to be used strike since March 14. Their chiet/S°"Ce Of the labor movement in 
against the union in negotiations, Jemands call: for wage increases,| ‘ne entire South, according to 
either in the form of a lockout bylnoan insurance, town and job re.| union léaders on the spot. 
employers closing the plants of clecsticubtin- anst against the com- President Oscar J. Coke of the 
forcing a strike, while they are pany demand for a no-strike| kentucky Federation of Labor 
loaded with cars unsold. claus. which the uniesches refused said of the solid railroad strike 
Ford Local 600 newspaper, to accept without satisfactory. ar- S 
>a acts, eye a ——, by | bitration proceedures. 
| ee a wee PP OrIg Sent) @ Non-operating railroad work- 
ee eens oy a ers totallin 95,000 have rouuded 
- » On Agia to PE out their third week on strike. in 
peedup in the new contract. Plu-/}4 ‘southern states against, the 
har cited how for five years the! | ouisyille & Nashville RR. The 
union contract. has been inade-| yon js demanding a health> and 
p20 ag - speedup. He! welfare plan paid by the L. & N: 
wrote that in the steering gear/ Railroad with automatic coverage 
plant the production of the work-! 5, aj] employes 
ers was approximately 900 steering a 
gears a shift. With basically the 
Same steering gear and a now re- 
duced work.crew, the company is 
demanding 3,600 per shift. He 
wrote this example could be mul- 
tiplied many times on almost ev- 
ery job. es ’ 
“He proposed in the new con- 
: i eee, Greeting, in, 
"ee Ha Source), 
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Nation Waits Polio Test News 
THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY of the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt, April 12, has been chosen as the date for 


issuing the official report on the effectiveness of the Salk anti-polio vaccine. The report will be issued at the Univer- 
Paralysis which conducted mass, tests .of the vaccine on 


sity of Michigan by the National Foundation for Infantile 


velt looks on. 


= ee National Foundation for Infantile|the usual office 


eee dren throughout the country with 
* = © the preventative. In New York 
=°<82 parents of children in the first and 
ss second grades have already been 


school children. : 

The test report will be issued 
on the basis of results op 440,000 
children in the U. S. The vaccine, 
directed wp 5 three types of 
polio, was developed by Dr. Jonas 
E. Salk of University of Pittsburgh 
Medical School. 

If the report is favorable, the 


Paralysis has announced plans to 
inoculate 9,000,000 young. chil- 


aneeicsin College of Apothecaries. 


The costs are as follows: The 
vaccine is manufactured at a cost 
of $1 for the polio foundation. A 
three-dose package will cost drug- 
gists $3.50. It will sold at a profit 
of 70 cents to the physician, mak- 
ing .$4.20. If the physician charges 
ee of $5 a-visit 
for each shot, the cost to the par- 
ent may be $19.20 or more, ac- 
cording to what the doctor charges. 

Dr.» Peter Murray, president af 
the New York Medical Society 
urged the dotcors to make fees for 


“= asked permission to have their|the vaccine reasonable, and to re- 


}% children receive the three consecu- 
ve tive shots. 


Se ever, of.a possible black market in 
#8 the vaccine since the pharmaceu- 
eee. tical concerns will not be able to 


5 


World ot Labor 


Coeoeccccccccccovccscceccoococoolollleoolles by George Morris 


Fighting UAW Parley 
Beset by Contradictions 


CLEVELAND. 


THE CONVENTION of 
the CIO United Automobile 
Workers has undoubtedly 
reflected a rising level in la- 


bors outlook on the pres- 
ent situation. This is true not- 
withstanding some glaring con- 
tradictions in the convention's 
own deliberations. and abence 
of a basic change in the union’s 

licies. Among the convention 
ighlights: 

e A fighting tone was sound- 
ed for the active bargaining 
struggle of 1955, with emphasis 
on making this the year for a 
major advance, for a break- 
through on the guaranteed em- 
ployment — guaranteed annual 
wage—objective. This can have 
a significant influence upon all 
of labor's collective bargaining 
struggle this year. 

© For the first time in the 
nine-year cold -war, Reuther, a 
agg upholder of the cold war 
line, has publicly declared that 
the unions economic program, 
particularly GAW, can be a 
reality only within the framework 
of peace. He keynoted the con- 
vention on that. theme. 

© The civil liberties resolition 
was considerably in ad- 
vance of the stand taken by la- 
ber, generally. It spells out a 
comprehensive program: on that 
front. (Its final form was left 
to the UAW’s executive board 
because of some difference in 
committee On the wording of 
the provision dealing with pro- 
tection % members who invoke 
the 5th Amendment.) 

® The convention's political 
action resolution also provided 
/a program for a higher level of 
wp ee action, including 
an “independent political . action 
machinery and the convenin 


of labor, farm and- other alli 


.~_ groups in the spring -of 1956 to 


map a common policy. 

® The convention's civil rights 
program, too, is a considerable 
advance over the program of 
most of labor-in that field. . 

® In approving the CIO-AFL 
merger, the coneagend “moved 
for a’joint organizing drive with 
shee nadia: and authorized the 
contribution of a dollar per head 
of the UAVW’s 1,500,000 mem- 
bers towards that drive: 

© A whole series of other 
resolutions—oh women workers, 


‘Negro rights in industry, labor 


legislation, speedup and other 


woet Ss. nee Yo 
i FACT that the’ cent 


attention of the convention was 
on the $5 menthly assessments 
to build up an early $25,000,000 
strike fund, may give the impres- 
sion that the 3,000 delegates 
were mainly concerned with an 
“internal” or “money” question. 
That is true. But the real issue 
in that struggle, with an almost 
unanimous vote for the special 
assessment, was whether the 
wage demands of 1955 are to 
be implemented with the needed 
financial ammunition. 

The major contradictions in 
the convention were in the for- 
eign policy resolution and on the 
question of Negroes in leader- 
ship. We waited with interest 
after Reuther’s keynote speech 
in which he said the UAW’s de- 
mands are “geared” to peace, to 
see how the union proposes the 
world be kept at peace. The 
foreign policy resolution was a 
considerable retreat from the 
foreign policy stand of the 1953 
convention. Basically the union 
tails the Eisenhower-Dulles pol- 
icy of “defense” of Formosa and 


| 


| 


of big power negotiations only | 


“from strength” and only after 
the rearmament of the Nazis of 


Western Germany gets a final | 


okay. 


The position of the resolution | 
that Formosa and the Pisca- 


dores is a “defense” line for the 
United States is not a peace pol- 
icy as even Senators Morse and 
Lehman, both close friends of 
UAW leaders, have said. 
ANOTHER CONTRADIC- 
TION is the flat refusal of the 
leaders of the UAW to include 
one of their own Negro sup- 
porters in their midst although, 
upon their reconimendation, the 
convention agreed to add two 
vice-presidents. The issue ~of 
Negroes in leadership has _fig- 
ured prominently in every con- 
vention of the UAW since 1942. 
Excuses -and explanations and 
fancy theories were offered 
without end to “justify” a lily- 
white top setup:in the union. 
The idea of suggesting a Negro 


‘for top office was described as 


“jimcrow. in reverse.” The sug- 
gestion that only “ability” counts 


‘in the UAW-—a line of argument 


that appeared attractive even to 
some of the Negro members— 
soon left the insulting inference 
that there are no Negroes jin 


_the UAW who qualify for top 


office. What else can be the 
conclusion after-a history of 20 


ears? Now even the ardent 


ion : _ show- y 
at: als “4 Dia \: 196 


* 


DOCTORS WARNED, how- 


manufacture enough immediately 
to supply the possible demand. A 
N. Y. Times report estimates that 


the companies can supply enough 
vaccine for commercial use to in- 


tebe pr It 
points out, on the other hand, that 


there are about 50,000,000 chil-' 
dren in the 1 to 19 age group): 


which is most susceptible to polio. 

The suggestion that the public 
be informed as to the exact cost 
of the serum, to limit any tendency 


; 


| 
| 
| 


of physicians to charge unreason-| 
able prices for it, was made by the 


duce them for certain families. 
2 e e 


By DAPHNE ROGERS 

AS SUMMER APPROACHES 
the concern of parents about 
polio epidemics increases and 
about what is being done in the 
control of polio. 

Because the virus which causes 
polio or infantile paralysis can 
be transmitted in so many ways, 
attention in the control of the 
diseases has been centered’ on 
finding a vaccine which will give 
individual immunity to polio. 

It has been found through 
numerous tests that a large per- 
centage of the population, espe- 
cially in cities, has had a mild 
case of polio. This infection has 
built up their resistance to the 
disease so thac they do not con- 


a 


Leslie Strom, 5, of the Bronx, | 
a polio sufferer, campaigned as 
“grand marshal” in the drive for 
the March of Dimes. 


tract the paralytic type. These 
individuals carry within their 
stream antibodies which are able 
to overcome the virus causing 
polio. Research has been di- 
rected toward producing this ef- 
fect artifically within the body, 
so that the general population 


sand especially children - and 
young people can have resistance 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Mine-Miil’s 50th Parley — 


Sees New Advancesin Cards 


By WILL PARRY 


‘SEATTLE. 


Since its expulsion from CIO in 1950, the International Union of Mine, Mill & 


Smelter Workers has been the target of a stepped-up offensive under the generalship 
of the giants of the non-ferrous metals industry. The objective -has been to isolate and 


destroy this militant independent ~~ ~~ 3 
‘union of 100,000 workers in the arly since the 1952 


a 


Eisenhower 


hardrock mines, smelters, refineries Sweep—a pliant government at their 


and related operations. 


‘disposal. 


floor debate. conducted without 
one syllable of redbaiting, that led 
‘to unanimous convention action on 


Anaconda, Phelps-Dodge and_.=_‘In its 50th convention at Spo- €VeTy programmatic issue. 


Kennecott, all with close ties to the Kane, Wash., last month, Mine- 
and American Mill proved bevond question it is 


‘Smelting & Refining, linked to neither shattered nor isolated. 


Morgan empire, 


Morgan and Rockefeller, have had, 


Its internal unity was impressive- 


boundless resources and—particul-' ly demonstrated in the full-and free 


EEO 


a 


2 Ow 


~ AND WE POT HIS IDEA INTO 


A SUGGESTION Box 


SUBSEQUENTLY, DUE To 
WIS SUGGESTION-. 


WE FOUND HIMSELF WITH 
NO JOB... 


AFTER A WHILE OUR HERS 
FOUND ANOTHER JOB 


——_ 


i aan “The ‘answer _ lies 


And far from being isolated, re- 
ports from locals throughout the 
'U. S. and the far reaches of Can- 
ada showed Mine-Mill has main- 
tained old and developed new 
fraternal bonds with other unions 
of all affiliations. 

a : 

WITH AFL-CIO merger matur- 
ing, the 50th convention faced cru- 
cial policy decisions. Delegates had 
before them a.: officers: recommen- 
dation that negotiations be pursued 
toward affiliation. with the mgin- 
stream of American labor. It was 
disclosed that the officers had al- 
ready held exploratory talks with 
important trade union centers. 
President John Clark was able to 
report that Mine-Mill is recognized 
by. labor as “the main base tor 
achieving unity in the industry 
within the new -(AFL-CIO) fed- 
eration. — 

Clark recommended that the off- 
cers be authorized to pursue ne- 
gotiations toward a merger on these 
bedrock principles: (1) Protection 
of the integrity and identitv of 
Mine-Mill; (2) unity of all non- 
ferrous metal workers to assure 
maximum bargaining power; (3) 
full guarantees of equality to Ne- 
gro and Mexican-American work- 
ers; and (4) maintenance of Mine- 
Mill’s democratic rights to control 
its own organization and elect its 
own leaders. 

Convention discussion “of Clark’s 
proposal was held in executive 
session because of the tentative 
stage of present unity negotiations, 
but it was announced at the con- 
clusion of three hour's debate that 


‘Ithe officers’ recommendations had 


been unanimously approved. 

Why is Mine-Mill, with its ad- 
vanced fighting program, able to 
enter into negotiations as an equal 
with unions under _ conservative 


Taste 
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QUEMOY — AND THE UNIONS _ 


IT IS BEGINNING to dawn on some sections of the 


POLITICAL and religious leaders, n 
every part of the country have voiced the unmistakable opposition of the American 
people to involvement in a war with China over Quemoy and the Matsus. Below are 


some samplings of this.vast peace param rime | 
a ae Gr eensboro (N.C.) Dail . News 


sentiment. D: 
Senator Wayne Morse “IF WE MUST get in such a 
war, let us have a better issue than 


Dem Oregon } 
“AMERICAN col policy... unessential islands a few miles off| 


8 Menths 6 Menthe ! Year 
$840 8 86$13.00 

7.00 52.06 

1.30 2.50 


* Y oes SP 
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must always be what the Ameri- 
can people decide it shall be... . 
The time has come fer the Ameri- 
can people, in .the interest of the 
tens of thousands of American 
boys who are likely to die if we 
~ continue to act outside the frame- 
work of international Jaw, to make 


fe ~~ China's mainland and half a world 


8 ee 
. . . 
> 
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KEFAUVER 


clear to the President of the U. S. | clear war (is) raised over a couple 


that they do not want to defend 
Quemoy and the Matsu, over 
which we have no _ international 
legal rights. . . . I wish to say that 
the American ple are entitled 
to assurance from the President 
that American boys will not be 
called upon to die in China in de- 
fense of Chiang on Quemoy and 


the Matsus.” 
Q © © 


New York Times March 31 

“. .- IT IS HIGH -time to re- 
view our policy regarding these is- 
lands, lg to clarify our position 
beyond any doubt or misrepresen- 
tation. We believe that ah a re- 
view and clarification should lead 
to the-decision to abandon the off- 
shore islands and to evacuate the 
Nationalist troops and the local 
populations. This would be strictly 
in line with our treaty obligations 
which do not extend to the off- 
shore islands.” E 
Washington Post 

“THE DEADLY- prospect of nu- 


fof tiny and in themselves insig- 
nificant island groups on the door- 
step of Communist China.” 

“This possibility of involvement 
over the Quemoys and Matsus 
caused increasing concern among 
our allies... . : 

“The fact remains that despite a 
large measure of support for the 
American pledge to defend For- 
mosa and the Pescadores, most of 
the free world simply does not be- 
lieve that the Matsus and Quemoys 


are worth a war. 
° ° & 


Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune 

“WE ARE being drawn toward 
catastrophe.” A “fight Red China” 
policy is being expounded “by a 
group of aggressive persons high 


in the government.” 
c © * 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

CALLED for the evacuation of 
Quemoy and Matsu and the re- 
grouping of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
orces on Formosa. 
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Churchill Was No Hero 
To Workers of Britain 


By ROB F. HALL 


SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL, Knight of the Garter, | 


Privy Councilor, Order of Merit, in the fullness of his 80 


lears last week asked and received from Her Britannic’ 


Majesty permission to Jeave his 


post as Prime Minister. Thus “he 
made way for his protege, the no 
longer youthful Sir Anthony Eden 
(now 57) to move from Foreign 
Minister to the\ position of Queen's 
first minister. 

The news, although it came as 
no surprise, was splashed across 
the pages of U. S. newspapers as 
if it were the eruption of Vesuvius 
or the sinking of the ‘Titanic. For 
the Churchill myth has been an 
exceedingly useful one to U. S. 
big business. Utilizing the undeni- 
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abie force of the mans personality, 


they have tried to make imperial- 
ism respectable, conservatism ap- 
pealing, and the doctrines of cold 
war palatable. For, as a British 
journalist told me several years ago 
when Churchill addressed a large 
banquet in Washington the Prime 
Minister was “more popular here 
than in England.” 
* 
CERTAINLY in England Churc- 


hill is no hero to the workers, who. 


regard him as the cleverest and 
most skillful representative of the 


British employing class. Through 


most of lis 60-year political career 
he was identified with the Con- 
servative or Tory party. He op- 
posed all the social and welfare 
reforms advocated by the Labor 


making minor cancessions 


party 
only when by doing so he — h 
dle 


to deprive Labor of its mi 
class following. ‘ 

He has been an_ unblushing 
_ champion of imperialism, with the 
traditional British colonial’s con- 


id, 


against the Soviet Union. 

: * 

TO HIS CREDIT, however, in 
1939 when the Cliveden Set pro- 
posed to appease Hitler, he urged 
a policy of collective security ‘to- 
gether with USSR. And as World 
War II Prime Minister he led his 
countrys heroic and resolute re- 
sistance to the Nazis, evoking 
praise from Stalin for his personal 
courage. In such moments when 
the interests of the British ruling 
class, as he saw them, coincided 
with the interests of the whole 
British ple, Churghill emerged 
as an indomitable and _ inspiring 
figure, and one was glad to have 
im on one’s side. 


The recent months, however, 
have done much to dim his efful- 
Bence in the minds of people who 
want peace and. democracy. He 
retreated fromr his efforts to 
achieve a Big Four~ meeting—on 
the virtual instructions of FEisen- 
hower. No European statesman, 
not even Adenauer, has been more 
useful to Dulles in his campaign 
for re 
Churchill’s last public acts, there- 
fore, have injured the peace and 
the democracy he so magnificently 


{fought for in 1943-45, 


Day greeting in by April 15. 
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Western Germany. 
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(Continued on Page 13) 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
charge that the McCarthy- 


| Knowland-Carmey crowd is a 


“war party” was indicated by 
Vice President Nixon's outraged 
denial that anyone in the Eis- 
enhower Administration or “of 
our top military leaders... 
want war. » 

In a speech to School Admin- 
istrators in Cleveland last Sun- 
day Nixon said: 

“Anyone who charges that 
there is a war party in the 
United States is unfortunately 
beating the Communist propa- 
ganda mill. ... 

Unfortunately for Nixon the 
speaker who followed him was 
a head of the Methodist church,’ 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, who 
warned against those _ persons, 
both civilian and military who 
would lead this country to war. 
Bishop Oxnam put his finger on 
Admiral Carney when he said: 

“American foreign policy must 
be determined by civilians. The 
planting of false news stories 
by military leaders apparently 
designed to inflame the nation 
and to throw us into war must 
end.” 


Carney and Nixon today are 
playing the same old record, 
this time in the Formosa crisis. 
The Morse-Lehman resolution 
against intervention in the 
islands has set them back .on 


: their heels and they fear that 


snew-balling public pressure 
would bring this year’s For- 
mosa crisis to the same peace- 
ful conclusion as last years Indo- 
china crisis. 

As in the Indochina situation 
last year President Eisenhow- 
er’s role enables the Knowland- 
Carney clique to put on the war 
scare again. Last Tuesday Sec- 
in de- 
fended Eisenhower's refusal to 
commit himself against using 
American boys on Quemoy and 


 Matsu. 


* 


THE RISING opposition to 
intervention in the offshore 
islands was seen in_ letters to 
Senators and Congresmen, in 
editorials of conservative news- 
papers and letters to local 
papers favoring evacuation of 
Quemoy and Matsu. 

A powerful statement for a 
peaceful settlement was made 
by 14 top Protestant church 
leaders in a letter to President 
Eisenhower. The clergy, lay- 
men and ‘Protestant journal edi- 
tors denounced the “smash 
China” operation in Washing- 
ton. Opposing war with China 
the churchmen declared: — 

“There are millions of up- 
right Americans whose Christian 
consci¢nce would never toler- 
ate such an action.” 

Signers of the open letter to 
the President included The 
Right Rev. Norman B. Nash, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Massachusetts, The Rev. Dr. 
John A. Mackay, president of 
Princeton Theological Semin- 
ary and Clarence Pickett, honor- 
ary secretary American Friends 
Service Committee. They told 
President Eisenhower: 

With Congressmen due back 
in Washington this week after 
the Easter recess it is felt that 
the fight for the Morse-Lehman 
resolution will be decided by 
the amount of support aroused 
in the eountry during the com- 


labor movement that a big step forward on the economic 
front is impossible within the framework of a pro-war 
hysteria and war economy. A case in point is the posi- - 
tion Walter Reuther was forced to take as he opened the 
convention of the auto union in Cleveland. 


The employers, fighting the union’s demand for a — 
Guaranteed Annual Wage, are taking refuge in the sabre- 
rattling atmosphere in the country, to reject the idea that 
major advances are in order for labor at such a time. 


Reuther based his reply on the premise that a war is 
no longer possible in this hydrogen and atomic age, be- 
cause “nobody” can win such a war; and what good is a 
guarantee or any kind of a wage when cities are reduced 


to ashes? 


* . 


REUTHER FURTHER asserted that full employ- 
ment is possible in peacetime on the basis of expansion of 
the economy for peacetime needs and through higher 
living standards. 

But what did the same UAW convention do later 
when it approved a foreigh policy resolution? It approved 
the Eisenhower-Dulles » on Formosa which an in- 
creasing number of Democratic Senators and Represen- 
tatives are tagging as the “war party” line. 

Thus Senators Lehman and Morse opposed the reso- 
lution giving the President authority to commit this coun- 
try to war and now these two Senators, backed by Ke- 
fauver, Humphrey and others elected largely with labor's 
support, are sponsoring a resolution barring war over 
Quemoy and Matsu. | 


e 


* e 


BUT WE HAVE the strange situation of the UAW 
ardently backing these labor-endorsed members of Con- 
gress on domestic matters, but backing the Eisenhower 
administration on foreign policy. Why? Is the Cadillac 
Cabinet more trustworthy on the issue of peace or war 
than it is on social-economic issues? 


The contradiction in labor's foreign policy and do- 
mestic position has been most responsible for its weak- 
nesses and defeats. The unions have waged only a half- 
hearted fight for tax cuts because the official position of 
the AFL and CIO is for MORE, not less funds for arma- 
ments. Now it is becoming evident, as it is to Reuther, 
that a BIG advance for labor, like a real GAW, requires 
a — of peace. But that demands consistency in ce 
an end of the “double-line,” and support of such pro- 
posals—limited though they are—as the Lehman-Morse 
resolution. 


THE SOUTHLAND STRIKES 


THE CURRENT STRIKES in the South have more 
than a usual significance. In magnitude, industries affect- 
ed, militancy and timing, they represent a rising level of 
struggle in the southland that should be especially heart- 
ening to the unionists in the north. 


At this writing AFL Greyhound .bus drivers on lines 
stretching to most of the southern states,“ were joining 
the strike movement. Fifty thousand members of the Cém- 
munications Workers of America, CIO, employed in the 
11-state Southern Bell Telephone system are out for nearly 
four weeks. Twenty-five thousand workers of 10 AFL 
railread crafts, backed by the unaffiliated operating 
Brotherhoods, are striking the 14-state Louisville & Nash- 
ville-line for nearly four weeks. More thousands are affect- 
ed in other strikes in the south. 

The solidarity and militancy of the workers, in face 
of the viciousness.of the struck companies that are refus- 
ing to negotiate seriously but are concentrating on strike- . 
breaking, should be ample evidence that southern work- 
ing men and women are more than willing to organize 
and fight. | 

This should point up with extra emphasis that the 
situation is ripe for that much talked about, pct. 
organizing drive, especially in the south, by the merge 
labor movement. The movement in the southern states 
should also serve to bolster the fight-for the $1.25 an hour 
minimum wage in place of the 90 cents President Eisen- 
hower proposes in an apparent effort to come closer to 
what southern employers think a minimum should be. | 

At the same time, the southern strike “movement 
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ee Omsk and Tomsk, — 
Minsk and Pinsk 


CHIE JOHNSTONE but, judged by what has already!| 
my sae MOSCOW. been done and what is bein 


| done, it is so far ahead of other 
WAS invited the other day] countries that no effective com- 
—and I now pass on the 


parison is possible. For instance, 
+ invitation—to “imagine your-|* would be pointless to compare 
- self on an island strewn with 


the railway-track mileage or ton- 
«1. gold nuggets as big as your 


mileage of freight with the Ameri- 
ii! fist, but unable to get back to the 


can figures, because in . America, 
the| owing to declining markets, road 

1'.% mainland except by swimming. 

+ The invitation came from a 


competition and other — factors, 

there has been no increase, but a 
--% young geologist who since the war 
has been on several expeditions— 


very definite shrinkage for a num- 
usually “mixed” expeditions in 


ber of years. 
which he was the only geologist— 


I asked this geologist: 
how, then, do you think this trans- 
to various parts of Northern Siberia. 
“In one sense,” he said, “it's a 


pert problem will be finally solved? 

ai How, for instance, will the riches 

heartbreaking story; in another its!of Northern Siberia be more fully 

the most exciting story in the|exploited? Will the stress be on 
world. I. don’t mean that there 
are piles of gold and precious 


roadways. or waterways or air- 
stones lying around, but the un- 


ways?” | | 
“My own guess,” he said, “is 
collected natural wealth of North-| that it will be none of these thin 
ern Siberia is simply fabulous.” 
The snag, of course, is trans- 


The ‘long haul’ will always + 
port—surface transport. Airplanes 


there whatever means of transport 
we use. There was a glint in his 
are used to a great extent to trans- 
rt some of the rarer metals, 


eye as he went on: “We can't 
7 eliminate distance . . . but we can 
DESIRE FOR REAL)conference at Bandung as an €X- nedicinal herbs, furs, and, sur-;move mountains. We'll bring the 
world peace based on co- aad what cp oes ee “pate . | prisingly enough, certain timbers. mountain to Mahomet. And _ if 
e f different societies|. ~ their own ae he great navigable rivers like the atomic energy isn't a mountain, 
existence 0 dependently of both Western dem-'O}, Lena and Yenisei are also a|what is? 
emerged as a major CONCETN|ocratic and Communist influence. part-solution. But there are wide| “In smaller, more densely popu- 
of high school students from Young Cruz said he heard anjareas, totalling much more than/lated countries, and even in Amer- 
$3 countries gathered in New York} American Congressman denounce half the “Soviet Sixth of the 
recently to discuss “The World We]it in advance as “a sounding board; World,” where, it could be said, 
Want” in the N.Y. Herald Tribune's. 


The Fallout 


Electrification of railways, in- 
dustry and agriculture has, of 
‘course, greatly lessened the coun- 
trys total expenditure on fuel- 
transport. As with atomic energy- 
the “economic urge” for electrifica- 
tion is much stronger in the Soviet 
Union than in smaller, more popu- 
lous countries; and thfs urge— 
coupled, of course, with Socialist 
enterprise—is producing spectacu- 
lar results. - * 

MAINLY because of the great 
distance between centers of popu- 

tion, the railways have a big 
lead over all other forms of trans- 
port including the waterways, al- 
though a “train” of barges, say, on 
the Volga has a freight capacity 
many times greater than the 
longest goods train. The railwavs 
supply four-fifths of all transport, 
consume a third of the total coal 
output and a fourth of the iron 
and steel output, represent one- - 
‘sixth of the state’s capital wealth 
and employ one-tenth of the coun- 
trys clerical and manual workers, 
excluding farm workers. 

Even before the revolution Rus- 
sia track mileage was second only 
to Americas. By 1941 the mile- 
age was doubled and the ton-mile- 
age was increased 600 percent, 
giving the USSR the first place 
in this respect although the USA 
still led in track mileage and pas- 
senger mileage. During the Fourth 
Five Year Plan, there were annual 
increases of from 20 to 25 percent 
under every important heading of 
railway statistics; and the tempo 
of increase has been even greater 
'in the Fifth Five Year Plan. For 
instance, the rate of electrification 
of existing lines will this year be 
four times greater than it was in 
1951. * 

WHEN I was in Soviet Asia 
over a year ago I saw the com- 
pletion of\one_ typical railway 
project. Alma Ata gets its coal, 
iron and steel and many manufac- 
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Youth at Forum T each 
Brotherhood to Elders 


ica where the geographical condi- 
tions are quite different, there 
for Communist propaganda.” heavy transport facilities are ex-|isn’t the same ‘economic urge’ to 
9th annual high school forum. x . _ jactly nil. * expend vast amounts of c: >ital on 
The frank interchange of ideas FERNANDO said that in spite; IT IS perfectly true to say that the a of atomic energy 
was held in the United Nations|of all differences, there was one the Soviet Union is far behind|as there is ere. Atomic energy 
headquarters, where the youngsters| thing all Asians felt in common,| many other countries of the worss} will make feasible the setting up 
were addressed by UN Secretary-|“We have all been exploited by the|in transport services if one judges!of new industrial centers in North- 
General Dag Hammerskjold and' white man, and there is a feeling from what has still to be done;'ern and Central Siberia. By the 
- Harold Stassen, newly appointed of unity in our determination to 
director of the Foreign Operations) stay free of him now, and to solve 
Administration. Robert McFerrin,'our problems in our own way.| 
first Negro man to sing at the Met-' This is the purpose, as I see it, of 
ropolitan Opera House, sang dur- the Bandung Conference. 
‘ing gn intermission. The program| At which young Krocetkov of 
was both televised and radioed. Yugoslavia said “. ... I am Europe- : 
The young people from most of an and of course I would like to 
the major countries in 
except the socialist lan 
the impressions 
and their hosts, ha 
— favorable impressions on th 
whole. They spoke of learning to 
know each other and of overcom- 
ing prejudices—French and Ger- 


the world 'see a strong and 
ds, told of rope united as a w 
which America against t 


d made on them'part of Eur ope, 
eimean the division of Europe into’ 


Iblocs—and this would make the 
‘cold war worse. 


progressive Eu-. 
hole. But I am 
he unification of only one! 
because this would: 


Miss Ewald of France disagreed 


man delegates, Israel and Jordan with the line that the way to avoid 


delegates, white South African and war was for \ 
Negro Gold Coast delegates. Their unite, | / 
surprise at the war-hysteria in this be no chance for single countri 


Vestern Europe to 


“and be so strong there will, 
es | 


tures from Karaganda. As the 
plane flies, the distance is 440 
miles; by rail the distance was 
2,000 miles. Now there is a 
direct railway line with a slight 
bend to avoid a spur of Lake 
Balkhash and a cut in transport 
costs of about 75 percent. 

Most of my traveling in the 
Soviet Union has been by air, and 
it is one of my great regrets that 
I have been able to spend so little 


time (I don't mean so few hours 
[but so few weeks) on long train 
journeys. These journeys are pos- 
sibly the best means of learning 
_ life-stories of Soviet peo- 
ple. 

On one journey from Moscow 
to Mineralni Vodi in the North 
Caucasus, one of my traveling 
companions, a girl of ten, sang 
me a little song that listed all the 
stops, and then sang. others, all 
to different’ tunes, that did the 
same for other main railway lines. 
If you put the following jingle to 
the tune of “Pop Goes the Weasel” 
(and accent any syllable that fits, 
because the English stress of Rus- 
sian names is usually wrong any- 
how!) you ,will get something of 
the flavor of these little songs: 


There’s Omsk and Tomsk and 
Cheliabinsk, Baku and Ba- 
tumy, 

Minsk and Pinsk and Aktubinsk, 
Sechy and Sohumy, -- -- 

Kansk, Briansk and Verkyoy- 
ansk, Sim and Simferopol, 

Pekov, Kharkov, Lvov, Mur- 
mansk and Sebast-Oh-pol, 

Makoo, Manas, Magnitogorsk, 
Electrogorsk and Mazdok, 

Kursk and Tursk, Zagorsk and 
Orsk, and Vladivostok! 


country was revealed in the give- to be picked off one by one EO did you know that the labor 


and-take of a panel which includ-| Krocetkov answered that milit-, : Feamadicrege! apie oar gion coo 
ed Roman Crom of the Philippines, |ary alliances are not the way to who wished to oppose Communism /° transport—the 


| 6 ATO)’ , of material, including fuel and 
Lesley Scholes of australia, Sabine'solve problems. “One of NATO's should understand it. levery other ‘ingredient’ of a com- 


Ewald of France, George Krocet- ideological tpurposes is to figh) “Jy one school I visited,” he’ modity—often accounts for more 
kov of Yugoslavia, Samuel. Fern- acceptable for us Yugoslavs and .aid. “the teacher told me she had ther 00 percent of the ulinaie 
ando of Ceylon and Paolo Filippini against Communism. That is UN- to teach everything mentioning 44:2 The percentage is usually 
of Italy. : for some other countries in Europe. Communism in terms of black and | much higher in the Soviet Union 
It must have been surprising to If Europeancountries adopt a pol-|hite otherwise someone in the y,, in a country like Britain.” 
— ting _— HS gp a gd —— oa gy en caren A might say she was : | “ an | 
rear) non-Lommunis an an -a reansuc Cvait | ommunist. - THIS e on au ™ as alwavs 
‘Communist youth from other parts international conditions, European; J, the panel on “Roots of joon a PR oe problem “wes 
of the world speak in terms which'problems will be solved. Europe- Prejudice,” Gur Ben Ari of Israel, For example, although there were 
would be called “communistic” by ans can find a way to co-operate. | aid “We don’t want a world where many coal mings operating in Tsar- 
the press here. " : _ |we can breathe freely in the morn- jst Russia, St. Petersburg factory 
"ee 6S YOUNG SCHOLES of Australia ing just because no calamity hap-| owners found ‘it cheaper to have 
QUESTIONS of the cold war said, “Sabine, I want to come back pened overnight! . -. Instead we their coal shipped from England. 
and trade with the socialist coun-|to this subject of fear you mention-'s}ould be finding a way to live to- Even today Leningrad has to 
tries broké into the’ open during ed. I have -been struck by how gether! This forum encouraged me|“haul” its coal -from the Pechora 
@ discussion on commerce in which'much fear there is today among tg be an optimist. Now I am sure coalfields near the Northern Urals, 
the watlee? te explained = American young people—fear of} hat ceentenie possible.” about 1,250 miles away. 
his. country to make a trade 
with China to exchange rub- 


Communism, fear of a third world | The exploration of the mineral 
war. - BIGGEST APPLAUSE of the: wealth of the Southern Urals, with 
r for rice, or starve. “And at 
that point,” he said, “The United 


Cruz.commented that it seemed! gay came when the young French Magnitogorsk as the capital of a 
to him “Americans are the most woman in another panel conelud- new “country” of heavy industry, 
States cut off all economic aid to|pessimistic people in the world'eq with an emotional cry: “I am depended largely on a similar ex- 
jtoday” and Scholes continued I'tired of war. I don’t want to hear. ploitation of the “adjacent” Kuz 
was frankly horrified by the num-| that word any more. And Fm scar-|baz coal fields. But “adjacent” is 
ber of air raid signs displayed in|ed, Why should people fight when'a relative term. Many blast fur- 
:|public buildings, the air raid drills jt is so easy to be friends? Look at naces in other countries get their 
in schools, and the signs which our group. If there is a war over|coal direct from mines less than 
read ‘This road will be closed to Formosa it is going to be the most'half a mile away; but the haul 
‘civilian traffic in the even of ene-| stupid thing. . . . I wish the Big)from Kazbaz to “adjacent” Mag- 
imy* attack’.” _ |Four would get together in a room|nitogorsk is 1,250 mites! 

- “The young Yugoslav said it was and did what we did in Washing- 
ialnecessary to be prepared in case ton when we changed roles. When 
g. hat'of war but “when we talk about you have to represent the other 
the: United war everyday, people are getting person's point of view, you under- 

, the roles'too afraid. Also, when you think'stand it better. . . . I had never 

about war too much you don’t think thought before that other countries. 


may see | 
aunists com-'enough about the alternative to'are made up of young people like. 
- ‘me. My heart is full of habpinees 


| 3 é : 
other to give us,war.” This brought vigorous ap- 3 
“i from the American rope love I want to share ‘with all 


h a: filli ity .Council the. boys. and - girls..of this - world. 
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5 Top Informer in 


By ART SHIELDS __ 


THE FBI WITNESS racket that jailed 
again as Matt Cvetic was being treated in a psychiatric ward in Pittsbur 


The scientists at St. Francis 
emotionally sick man suffering 
from “despondency” and _ other 


neuroses. 

Cvetic was the key FBI witness 
in the frame-up of Steve Nelson 
and Jim Dolsen and many other 
~ progressives. And the psychiatrists 
now find that he was an alcoholic 
case and emotionally disturbed at 
the very period when he was 
swearing the Communists’ liber- 
ties away. 


Hospital found that he was 


The Cvetic crack up follows the. 


sensational confessions of Harvey 
Matusow {author of “False -Wit- 
ness”) and Mrs. Marie Natvig and 
Lyle Watson that they lied. 

It comes after the discrediting 
of several other FBI witnesses, 
who have not yet confessed. One 


of these is Louis F. Budenz, key | 
witness against Eugene Dennis and 


10 other Communist leaders in 
1949. who has been denounced as 
a liar by Sen. Herbert H. Lehman. 
Another is Paul Crouch, whose 
clumsy lies under oath were often 
noted by the Alsop Brothers. Still 
another is Leonard Patterson, 
whose lies against Ralph Bunche, 
were exposed. 
* 

CVETIC was the top FBI wit- 
ness in the whole Midwest. He 
fingered nearly twice as many 
workers as Matusow himself, get- 
ting 100 of them fired in a single 
month. And he testified in nearly 
fifty witchhunting proceedings. 

Men were torn from their fam- 
ilies on deportation warrants when 
Cvetic pointed a finger. Teachers 
were ousted. A widowed mother 
was thrown off relief. The Pitts- 
burgh Jewish Cultural Center was 
closed. And the prison sentences 
of six of his victims added up 
to a total of 80 years. 

That included 25 years each for 
Steve Nelson, Communist leader 
in Pittsburgh, and Jim Dolsen, 
Worker reporter. Each got 20 
years in State “sedition” trials in 
which Cvetic was the only witness 
pretending to deal with Pittsburgh 
events within the indictment pe- 


riod. And each got another five; 
years in a Federal Smith Act trial 
where Cvetic also testified. 


many workers’ leaders busted wide open 


Ben Carreathers, beloved Ne-| to a writer whom he met the first 


gro jeader, and Bill Albertson and 
Irv Weissman, Communist leaders, 
also got five years each in the 
Smith Act trial after Cvetic testi- 
fied. | . 

And down in Louisville, Ky., 
Carl Braden, a newspaperman, got 
15 years in another “sedition” trial 
after Cvetic testified. Braden’s 


this spring. 
a “chronic alcoholic” and an 


D. A. woke up. And Cvetic had 
answered, with a Yes, he had got: 
ten -psychiatric treatment before 
Lewis objected. 

Judge O’Brien then came to 
Cvetic’s help. He let the worried 
witness make the silly explanation 
that the “psychiatric treatment” 
was just for his “nervous heart.” 


Meanwhile Cvetic was drinking 
harder than ever during the trials, 
and his manager was worried. The 
manager, Harry Alan Sherman, had 
a big money stake in the stoolie, 
who had, signed movie and radio 
and Saturday Evening Post and 


lecture contracts. 
* 


SHERMAN was getting a 30 
percent cut on the cloak-and- 
dagger “Red Peril’ stories that 
ghost writers were doing in Cve- 
tic’s name. He had just taken sev- 
eral thousand dollars from War- 
ner Brothers for the “Matt Cvéetic” 
“I Was a Communist for the FBI” 
film. | 


And Sherman voiced his worries 


time at the press table in the court 
room in 51. The writer was Al- 
bert E. Kahn (now co-publisher 
of “False. Witness’), whose ideas 
Sherman never delved into. 


“Cvetic drinks too much,” he 
said, “and we've had quite a bit 
of trouble with him on that ac- 


for Negroes. 


THE COURTS, meanwhfle, 
blocked every move to get Cvetic’s 
earlier psychiatric records. They 
were not entirely successful, how- 
ever. Nelson, Dolsen and Andy 
Onda, a co-defendant, had a tip 
that the government's ace witness 
had been getting mental treatment. 


nan, began probing. 

It was one of those stuffy davs 
when the warm, smoggy air seem- 
ed to dull the prosecutor, Loran 
Lewis. McTernan had painlessly 
inserted his question before the 


offense—opposing jimerdw housing, 


‘sister in law and put her in the 


| 


good witness. I’ve got him trained 


count. Youve probably read in 
the papers how he beat up his 
hospital. But he makes a damn 
like a soldier, so he knows just 
what to say and just what not to 
say. 

Sherman was head of a well- 
financed hate group called The 
Americans Battling Commymism 
Society of Pittsburgh. This outfit 


And their lawyer, John T. McTer-) 


borrowed Cvetic from the FBI, 
which has recruited him after he 


became a palice case. 
: * 


THE CASE deal with the as- 
sault on Cvetic's young sister-in- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Millions Ask High Court Decree 


“Integration Now’ on School Issue 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


BY APRIL 11 when the Supreme Court opens its hearings on how and when 
schools in 17 states and the District of Columbia shall be desegregated, almost a year 
will have passed since its historic decision that 


During that yéar, just as 
NAACP leaders warned when they 
asked for immediate mixing of 
schools, several state legislatures 
have attempted to lay the ground- 
work for continuing the old pat- 
tern of education; no matter what 
the court decrees. 7 

On the other hand, the year 
has been -the actual start of de- 
segregation by seven of the state 
school beards ‘ involved. 
others, have hastily voted funds 
for large scale improvements to 
their admittedly inferior schools 
systems, with the aim of “equal- 
izing public education for Ne- 
gro children. 

ae 

STEPS to preserve segregation 
have been taken by the legisla- 
tures of Georgia, Louisiana, Ark- 


a 


jumcrow 
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Still . 


definitely. In South Carolina, out The U.S, attomeys will argue 
before the. court that no specific| - 


of a number of measures pend- 
ing, the Senate passed and the 
Governor endorsed a bill repeal- 
ing the compulsory school at- 
tendance law. 


Tennessee's Governor Frank 
Clement gave a setback to plan- 
ners of state segregation, on the 
eve of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion by vetoing bills authorizing 
loeal school boards to assign pu- 
pils to schools on an _ individual 
basis. In vetoing the bills, he 
pointed out that Tennessee laws 
should remain unchanged until 
the Supreme Court. decree _ be- 
came known.. > . : 


NAACP and by 


7 


| 4 an 


schools are unconstitutional. 


maintain segregation~ has been 
widely discussed —is to withhold 
any drastic change in state laws 
in anticipation of a court decision 
that will favor the “gradual” end 
of jimcrow scnools. 

For “gradualism” is the central 
theme of the United States’ gov- 
ernment’s brief already 
ted to. the Supreme Court which 
gives the views of President Eis- 
enhower and his advisers on the 
school question. | 


deadline be set for mixing all 
schools, but that the local courts 
in each area be given authority 
to work out school plans with lo- 
cal school boards. if a date is-to 
be set for ending jimcrow schools 
in a particular area, the govern- 
ment attorneys say, it should be 
set by the local courts. 

The position taken by Attorney 
General Brownell in his brief is 
one that is weleomed by the Dix- 
iecrats, but rejected by the 

Southern Negro 
leaders. Dixiecrat ” iat Tal- 
madge, commenting on _ the 
- (Continued on Page 11)" 
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Hurry, reader, hurry! 
a short time left! . 


WEEKLY NOTEBOOK 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


intergation now — and here 


“INTEGRATION NOW 


—and Here” seems to be the 
theme of many parents and 
community workers, stim- 
ulated by the hearings 


which resume tomorrow before 
the Supreme Court. ... A com- 
memoration of the first anniver- 
sary of the historic May 17 de- 
cision is being planned, in form 
of a conference at the Commu- 
nity Church assembly hall, 40 
East 25th St., Manhattan, spon- 
sored by the. National Com- 
mittee for Rural Schools. Chair- 
man of the group is Judge J. 
Waties Waring, the South Car- 
olina judge whose opinion that 
school segregation was uncon- 
stitutional was the first major 
victory in this phase of the 
school fight. 
va 

EVEN CLOSER to what is 
happening to New York City 
schools is the citywide meeting 
of the Intergroup Committee on 
New York’s Public Schools, also 
at the Community Church. A 
year ago Dr. Kenneth Clark 
startled the public with his docu- 
mented charges of falling educa- 
tional standards in schools in 
Negro and Puerto Rican neigh- 
borhoods. Since then the Board 
of Education has authorized a 
study of segregation in the city’s 
schools. Dr. Clark says the meet- 
ing will report both progress 
made and the real tasks ahead. 

Participating in the Inter- 
group Committee are more than 
a score of Negro, interracial, and 
Jewish organizations—some of 
which have already been making 
their own studies of the prob- 


lem. . 
* 


SPEAKERS and guests at the 
Teachers Union 19th educa- 
tional. conference last Saturday 
at the Hotel Commodore indi- 
cated the increasing efforts in 
this city to achieve racially in- 
tegrated schools. In the panel on 
this issue, a picture was drawn 
of an increasing number of jim- 
crow schools in the heart of the 
city, with zoning lines drawn to 
aggravate the separation of 
whites and Negroes. One speaker 
proposed that the traditional 
zoning of junior high schools be 
discontinued. .. . 

Another parent told of: visits 
to the Board of Education, to 
give integration a heed start at 
the new Wingate High School 
in Brooklyn which is not far 
from the Bedford-Stuyvesant dis- 
trict. Zone lines there have been 


drawn at the southside of East- . 


ern Parkway, excluding the large 


mixed community right .at. the - 
_doorstep of the school. Parents 


in the Bedford area have en- 


. listed the interest of the Urban 


League and local politicians in 
seeking a zoning change to in- 
clude more Negro children. - 


* 

HARLEM tenants organiza- 
tions report’a new landlord ma- 
neuver. Old houses are being 
purposely neglected—repairs left 
unmade, so that the buildings 
can be condemned by the city. 
Once condemnation proceedings 
are completed, the tenant is com- 
poy at the mercy of the land- 
ord. He may be arbitrarily 
evicted, but rents continue, and 
repairs are not mandatory. Once 
the tenants are cleared out, the 
Jandlord proceeds to make a few 
repairs, and reopens as a room- 
ing house with Sooaiae rents. 


* 


THE NAACP, one of the 
many local groups concerned 
with housing, runs a housing 
clinic for just such problems at 
headquarters, Monday nights at 
165 W. 13Ist Street. . . . The 
Association is now in its annual 
membership drive, ending just 
before the annual conference 
June 15. Membership goals for 
the region which includes New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts, is 70,000 mem- 
bers—the same as the goal set 
for the southeast. Members are 
not all “new,” since member- 
ship must be renewed annually. 


* 


BEFORD-STUYVESANT has 
been holding a series of commu- 
nity meeting in a campaign on 
juvenile delinquency, in which 
local organizations participate 
with city officials. Mark A. Me- 
Closkey, New York State Youth 
chairman, is scheduled for the 
meeting concluding the series 
April 24 at Bethany Baptist 
Church, Sumner Avenue and De- 
catur St. Churches are prominent 
in the campaign .. . the Rev. O. 
D. Dempsey, assistant pastor of 
Mt. Lebanon Baptist Church; is 


chairman. 
* 


‘THE PROGRESS made by 


the Brooklyn Urban League in 


breaking job jimcrow on the air- 
lines has not ended things. Five 
Negro clerks have been hired— 
but no pilots, mechanics, stew- 
ardess, navigators. Registration 
for jobs is continuing at the 
League and the campaign goes 


submit-| 
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A CONFERENCE to mobilize popular liberal support for 


| 


Congressional action to investigate abridgments of civil liberties 
and re-establish the Bill of Rights has been called for April 16 in 


New York by the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee. Among 
the speakers will be Sen. William Langer (R-ND), Harvey O'Connor, 
Dr. J. Raymond Walsh, Dr. Broadus Mitchell, Leonard B. Boudin, 


Royal W. France and I. F. Stone. 
e conference, which will be held at Carnegie Hall, will open. 


at 9:30 a.m: and continue through 4:30 in the afternoon with a 
recess at noon for lunch. Morning sessions will be conducted as 
panels on “individual conscience,” labor rights, the right to travel, 
education, the informer system. The afternoon session, scheduled to 
begin at 2 p.m., will hear a symposium based on the morning 


panels. 


\ 


The address of the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee is 


421 Seventh Ave., New York 1. 
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Shield and Buckler 
| In Freedom’s Cause | 


THE BIBLE has always been 
associated with the American 
Negro’s aspirations for free- 
dom. Slave revolts were plan- 
ned in churches under the noses 
of the slaveholders, and calls to 
anti-slavery action took on the 
coloration, of religious fervor. 
This is because religion, to the 
Negro, was rooted in the reality 
of his life: God was brother- 
hood, morality; freedom, right- 
eousness and human nobility; 
the devil: was the oppressor and 
hell, his evil works. This gave 
to the Negro church a special 
vigor which still holds. 


It is too bad that the general 
press was not present to see this 
combination of social action and 
religious feeling demonstrated 
in. the annual meeting of- the 
Fraternal Council of Churches 
last week in Washington, D. C. 
_ But then the same jimcrow 
. which constrained the FCC to 
band 14 Negro church denomi- 
nations together for social ac- 
tion, kept the commercial press 
away. These high church di i- 
taries, representing more ~ nd 
seven million communicants, 
were Negroes and therefore not 
newsworthy. 


Newsworthy or not, the score 
or more of bishops, church edi- 
tors and leaders of some of the 
nation’s largest congregations 
dealt with problems affecting 
the core of our democracy. First, 
they didn’t want a segregated 
church and many of them, as 
did Bishop Edgar A. Love, 
_ Methodist Episcopal, of Balti- 
more, deplored the fact that 
they had to fight for member- 
ship in the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 
And they rejoiced at the fact 
that a Negro woman, in the 
brief time that Negroes have 
been welcomed in the federa- 
tion, now serves the group as 
the director of education. 


* 


THEY DID NOT WANT 
segregated schools, and_ the 
most vocal opponent of school 
segregation came from _ the 
South. That old “devil” James 
O. Eastland, the Mississippi 
Democratic U. S. Senator, had 
no supporters among them for 
for his statement that southern 
Negroes did not want integra- 
tion, Nor did they like to be 
forced by law.to live “with their 
own” in the present. well-defin- 


ed ghettos. 


They were doers as well as 
declarers. Methodist Bishop 
Sherman L. Greene, of Atlanta, 
a moving spirit in the council, 
is also the chairman of a com- 
mittée to sponsor a South-wide 
—— on school integration 
to be held this fall. 

- Rev. William H. Jernagin, 
the octogenarian Washington 
Baptist leader, and former pres- 
ident of the Council, is a vice- 
president of - the sponsoring 
group. It was’ Rev. Jernagin 
who moved to endorse the pro- 

South-wide conference. 


@ appeal for endorsement 


has been made by Dr. James A. 
Dombrowski, the New Orleans 
educator, and an officer of the 
Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund. Dr. Jernagin, in 
jokingly referring the name 
“Dombrowski” and what it con- 
notes in todays atmosphere of 
hysteria, opened ap another sub- 
ject which the church leaders 
dealt with simply briefly, but 
emphatically. 


Dr. Dombrowski, who as a 


southern-born white man had 
had a‘ round with Eastland a 
year ago because of his stand 
on integration, took part in the 
discussion of this jovial side 
line. He said he was conscious 
of his name, but that in not 
changing it he was fighting 
against another . prejudice—the 
prejudice against “foreign-sound- 


ing names. This drew “Amens’ 


from the churchmen in the au- 
dience. 

Mrs. Mary L. Walker, a slender, 
elderly woman church worker 
from Atlanta, stood up and 
shouted: “God bless you! We ve 
got some white people in Atlan- 
ta who will support us and I 
work with them. . . . We have 
got to recognize that the blood 
of the Cross made one of all of 
us.” And she walked to the 
rostrum to shake Dr. Dombrows- 


ki’s ‘hand. 
* 


BISHOP LOVE nailed the 

int down which Mrs. Walker 
had expressed in religious terms. 
He told the group that the Un- 
Americans ith there” (indi- 
cating Capitol Hill) considered 
him “one of the pink fringe. 
This didn’t worry him, he said, 
and added: 

“If we ever do anything that’s 
right,-we had just as well expect 
that we will be attacked as pink. 
As Rey. (Adam C.) Powell said 
last night sometimes I am afraid 
for my country.” 

There were “Amens.” 


So they resolved to work for 
the South-wide conference on 
integration. They also resolved 
to work for the Southwestern 
regional in Houston, Texas, to 
be held on May 17, marking 
one year of the historic anti- 
segregation decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. Dr. Dombrows- 
ki said his interest in the com- 
ing conference was to give the 
anti-segregation southerners the 
feeling of not being alone. He 
emphasized this belief: 

“It will not be the white 
Christians that will supply the 
dynamics with which to break 
through the barriers of moral 
segergation. ... We white Chris- 
tians can supply you with allies.” 

As for the southern Negroes, 
Bishop Love told the story of 
the Atlanta Negro taxi driver 
whom he told: “Atlanta would 


be a great city if it wasn’t in 


Georgia.” The taxi driver an- 
swered with determination, he 
Said: 4 ie 


eS pas pee him by Judge Marsh for testify- 
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Serving the Copp 


(First of a Series) 
By Federated Prose o 

Harvey Matusow’s checkered 
career as a professional informer 
is documented in his sensational 
atuobiogarphy, “False Witness” 
published by Cameron & Kahn. 
In it he relates how he was used 
to spearhead attacks on a num- 
ber. of unions, left and right, for 
the political purposes of his spon- 
sors, McCarthy and McCarran. 
In this series, substantial excerpts 
will be given showing how Ma- 
tusow operated as a labor spy, 
informer and perjurer. We begin 
with Matusow’s account of the 
scheme to “get” the International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smetler 


Workers. In his own words: 
° ° e 


HE device of using a Con- 
gressional committee 
hearing to help in the reelec- 
tion of one of its members 


was not a new one. In Oc- 
tober of 1952 Senator Arthur Wat- 
kins of Utah was to be the recipient 
of such preferential , treatment. 
Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada, 
a Democrat, was supporting the 
Republican Watkins. McCarran 
and. he didn’t want a “left-wing 
ADA” Democrat elected. Accord- 
ing to McCarran, Congressman! 
Granger, Watkins opponent, was 
just that. 

The Internal Security Subcom- 
mitee of the U. S. Senate picked 
on the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
for more than one reason. Holding! 
hearings on that union, McCarran; 
said, would help conservative can- 
did&tes in the whole Rocky Moun- 
tain area. In Utah it was to the 
advantage of Senator Watkins, not’ 
only in vote-getting but also in| 
obtaining the financial support of 
the Kennecott Copper Corp. 

This hearing- was big-league 
stuff. It was an all-out pinpointed 
drive against the Mine Mill union. 
But one of the main reasons for 
the hearings was to help defeat 
candidates. supported by Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, 

. 

THE CIO supported the’ hear- 
ings, because the CIO Steelwork- 
ers were trying to get control of 
the industry from the Mine Mill 
union. But they didn't see the) 
other side of the coin. Their own 
candidates for political office were 
hurt by the hearings. .. . 

On Oct. 4, I left New York and 
winged west to Chicago. .. . While 
in Chicago I met with Senator Mc- 
Carthy. I told him that I was on 
my way to Utah and the campaign. 


f 


er Bosses 


“Who said this was reliable transportation!” 


“Fine, Harvey, fine,” McCarthy 
said. McCarthy was as anxious as 
Senator McCarran to see the 
“left-wing ADA” candidates de- 
feated. ... 


My plane landed in Salt Lake 


City in the quiet predawn hours| 


of Monday, Oct. 6, 1952. I took 
an airport limousine to the Hotel 
Utah, where I found a reservation 
waiting for me. I was tired and 
went to bed immediately. But that 
didn’t put me to sleep. I lay there 
thinking about the coming testi- 
mony. | 

I thought, “I have to make this 
good... . I’ve got to hit the head- 
lines. . . .” I knew that a good 
press would be to my advantage 
in the political campaign. 

I also had made up my mind 
that I would place in the record a 
statement of “the number of Com- 
munists working for the N. Y. 
Times and Time Maazine.” I had 
previously discussed this with Sena- 
tor McCarthy and it had his ap- 
proval. Once the “facts. were in 
the record McCarthy knew that 
he could accuse the Times and 


‘Time of being pro-Communist. 


And we would both make head- 


Re Loe 
a” 


I ALSO GAVE thought to the 
nature of my testimony relating 
to the Mine Mill union, claiming 


that the union had plotted to cut 
off copper production for the. Ko- 
rean War. ... I knew that the 
, 

‘union leaders would deny my ac- 
cusations and probably invoke the 
‘Fifth Amendment. I also realized 
‘that with the hysteria that the 
‘hearings had created no one would 
believe a “Fifth Amendment Com- 
<a 

‘“ I had deliberately avoided testi- 
fying about the “plot to cut off 
copper production” in the past. 
‘Not merely because it was untrue, 
but because I wanted its full pub- 
licity value. I concocted the idea 
of a “plot” when I was in the Air 
Force. 

I had read about a week-long 
copper strike, and then built my 
stroy knowing that the strike would 
‘make it difficult for the union to 
ideny my charges. 5 

What I didn’t say is that the 
union had accepted the federal 
mediators proposal for a new 
contract prior to the start of the 
strike. Cyrus Ching, who was head 
of the United States Conciliation 
and Mediation Service, proposed 


| 


ja new contract the day before the 


strike was to have begun. The 
union immediately accepted the 
proposal, showing its intent to con- 
tinue production, but the Ken- 
inecott Copper Co. turned it down. 


: (To Be Continued) 


By STEVE NELSON 
PITTSBURGH 


RECENTLY I wrote a let- 
ter to Ben Davis to welcome 
him to my home town, Pitts- 
burgh. But under the circum- 


stances this was painful to 
do. As all readers of this paper 
know, the reason for my predica- 
ment in welcoming our Ben here 
was because after he had finished 
serving his time on the five-year 
sentence, he now Was to serve 60 
days for “contempt of court’ in 
the Allegheny County jail. This in- 
human sentence was imposed on 


ing on behalf of myself, Ben Car- 
eathers, Bill Albertson, Irving Weis- 
man and James H. Dolsen at the 
Pittsburgh Smith Act “trial.” 

The court acted vindictively 


that there can be no doubt, for 
Judge Marsh’s anti-Negro prejudice 
was shown when he oe the me 
rogance to suggest t it might 
have been Negroes who killed Mr. 
and Mrs. Hafry T. Moore, leaders 
of the NAACP in Florida! Truly, 
only a man who is either totally 


| 


a meee 
4,2 


Because Ben refused to endan- 
ger the lives. of Negroes living in 
the South by calling their names in 
open court, he was given the 60 
days for contempt. From a strictly 
legal sense, nothing material would 
have been contributed to the is- 
sues before the court by revealing 


ithe names demanded by the pros- 


ecutor. Here Marsh really showed 
his utter contempt for the Negro 
people when he slammed this vin- 
dictive sentence on Ben. 


Ben's transfer from Terre Haute 
to Allegheny County jail occurred 
after a long delay by the govern- 
ment to answer his desegregation 
suit—a suit charging the U. S. gov- 
ernment with folloving a policy of 
jimcrow towards. Negro prisoners. 


In a new legal action now un- 
dertaken by Ben and his attorneys 
he attacks the jimcrow conditions 
in Allegheny County. jail and 
points out that though technically 
in a county jail he is-still under 
federal supervision as Federal pris- 


oner. : 
* 


BEN STARTED this fight three 
and one-half years ago, almost as 
soon as he was put in the jim- 
crow section of Terre Haute fed- 


El ieee nk ek ntti 


these legal blocks by the adminis- 


Steve Nelson Writes of Ben Davis 


tration of prisons and the fact that 
very few people knew of his fight 
on the outside. These 4ong delays 
have not discouraged Ben. Those 
who calculated that he would sub- 
mit to jimcrow and that his being 
transferred to Allegheny County 
from Terre Haute has ended this 
fight are terribly mistaken. 

The fact is that from this jail 
Ben has been able to call on many 
to protest the continuation of this 
jimcrow poilcy which could be 
abolished in its most vicious form 
by the stroke of a pen, if enough 
protests are sent to Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell in Washington, D.C. 

Many are writing to Ben 
and promising support and are 
undoubtedly protesting to Brow- 
nell. But if more people join this 
fight, this can be another. place 
where jimcrow will see its end. 
Ben Davis is devoting his every 
effort to this fight. Knowing the 
Allegheny Jail inside out as I do 


. 


are kept segregated on Range 17 
and at meal-times. Fhey are con- 
stantly humiliated, treated as sec- 
ond class citizens, and not infre- 
quently ordered about by some 
guards as “boys.” There aré no 


and 
of course there are no Negro’ 44- 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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Negro guards in this place, and 
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mee 


I can state that Negro prisoners — 
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TV Views 


le cmemhepenlan By BEN LEVINE 


| 
“LIKE MANY New Yorkers, I 
regard talk about Nature with 
suspicion. I do not defend this 
snobbish, super-Natura] attitude. 
What can you expect from those 
who from childhood were rock- 
ed in the cradle of the deep 
subway? 

But I have until recently felt 
no such distrust on the subject 
of the weather. This is one cor- 
ner of Nature where both city 
fools and rural angels can rush 
in and ignorance is no bar. It is 
the oné topic, the least comon 
denominator, that brings friends 
closer together and keeps foes 
more safely apart. 

It is what my landlord talks 
about when he is thinking of 
raising the rent, and I reply in 
the same terms as I try to mod- 
ulate the dialogue to the subject 
of painting. 

A theme so inexhaustible and 
so safe is made to order for TV. 

Scotty, Scotty, fair queen of 


\ 


sun and storm, operates Weather 
or Not at 11:30 p.m. on Chan- 
nel 7. Miss Scott a pollyanish 
creature who, with the aid of a 
comic weather-vane named Wil- 
lie, finds the silver lining in every 
cloud. She takes the pulse of 
the passing day, reads its temp- 
erature and foretells a_ bright 
future, while she deftly slips in 
advice on how to shave. 

MISS SCOTT is too simple, 
however, for my taste: She uses 
a map, it is true, but she skims 
too lightly over the groural as, 
through sleet and snow and rain 
she keeps her appointed round 
with Barbesol. 

A more scientific approach is 
taken by Tex Antoine, the Uncle 
Weathbee of 11:10 p.m. on 
Channel 4, between National 
City Bank’s newscaster John Mc- 
Caffery and Knickerbocker 
Beers Steve Allan. 

In the school of Uncle Weath- 
bee you will become:a weather 
conversationalist to make your 
casual acquaintances tremble. 

Little will your neighbor know 
what he’s getting into when, to 


Sweetness and Light 


fill. an awkward silence on the 
way to the subway, he says, 
“Nice weather were having.” 
Fortified by Uncle Weathbee, 


you can Jet him have it—temp-. 


erature, humidity, wind velocity, 
wind direction, the record low 
in 1879, the record high in 1925. 


He will be a wiser man when 
you are through, and you will 
see the thanks in his eyes when 
you finally say goodbye. 


And that very evening, be- 
fore you go to bed, Uncle 
Weathbee will be there to prime 
you for the next morning's en- 
counter. 


UNCLE WEATHBEE offers 
more than’ information. He 
prances through the isometric 
charts and performs on the iso- 
bars with wit and charm: He is 
a pleasant young man, with a 
neat mustache, and he is a com- 
posite photograph of all the in- 
teresting science instructors of 
my high school days. Like a 
good teacher, he uses a black- 
board, on which he draws little 
pictures to recapture my wander- 
ing attention. 

He is all sweetness and light. 
And there’s the rub. For it is 
this word “light” that illuminates 
the secret of Uncle Weathbee's 
existence. 3 

Uncle Weathbee works for the 
Consolidated Edison Co. and 
he doesn’t let you forget it. 
When he thinks you are lulled 


long enough by the wayward 


breézes he waves his wand and 
does his Jast little magic on the 
blackboard. 

He writes a number, and out 
of it he makes a picture. For 
example, he puts down the num- 


ber “2” and out of it he draws 


an electric mixer. Then he says, 
oh so charmingly and sincerely, 
that with this mixér, at a cost 
of only 2 cents worth of electri- 
city, you can mix 75 chocolate 
layer cakes. Seventy-five cakes 
for 2 cents! 

Or he'll draw a broilquick out 
of the figure “5” and point out 
how you-can get roast chicken 
with only 5 cents worth of elec- 
tricity. 

And if next time you get your 
electric bill, and you grumble 
that it’s getting bigger all the 
time youre a hardhearted old 
skinflint to get mad at Consoli- 
dated Edison that let you have 
roast chicken for only a nickel 
apiece. 


nN | } 
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The Jack Levine Show 


By KAY HARRIS 


.~--SOME of the best work of 
Jack Levine over the last twenty 
years has been on display in a 
retrospective sliow at the Whit- 
ney Museum of Art on 54th 
Street in New York City. Still 
yourig to have a_ retroactive 
show, Jack Levine’s work is 
widely known and well repre- 
sented in museums and impor- 
tant private collections through- 
out the country. 


Jack Levine is an artist ‘of so- 
cial satire and social caricature. 
He paints dead souls: in living 
bodies with devastating power 
and insight. He paints the men 
_&and women who would stifle hu- 
 manity, starve mankind, brutal- 
ize the world for their own para- 
sitic, selfish, greedy ends. He 
divests 
outer garments of wealth, posi- 
tion and respectability and ex- 
Em: the sham that covers the 

g ripe the greed, the cor- 
rosion of si — immorality 
ond sl ilgmce 

Gangsters Funeral 
_ and Election Night are three 
a  Shtbe examples of his m eee 
tthe weapon ef: satire.) 

|  chacecliiny shea 


the 


these people of their - 


and yet dead. His technique in 
depicting death in life, evil in 
human form is close to perfec- 
tion. One cannot look at these 
canvases without experiencing 
the impact. of their terrific 
sage The painting, The Trial, 

deep political significance 
today as witchhunts and hysteria 
have made a mockery of court- 


room justice. 
* 


FEW PAINTERS have ever 
excelled in depicting the fright- 
ful decadence of his women in 
Reception in Miami. Haggard in 
their lost youth, lost integrity, 


J pu et 
% 4a¢ 
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WALT WHITMAN, Poet of 
American Democracy, selec- 


tions of his poetry and prose 
edited with an introduction by 


Samuel Silen. 176 pp. Inter- 


national Publishers, New York. 
$2.50. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


S I LOOK back it was 
Whitman who opened 

the door. In my early days 
poetry seemed like the mar- 


ble museum at the Deshong 
Public Park, a dark, musty 
place you entered only when 
the teacher firmly instructed you 
and you resented the chore for 
outside the oak trees were green 
and the soft ground was mot- 
tled by the sun. You wondered 
why you must go inside when 
outside it was so fair. Bryant's 
Thanatopsis, for example, which 
we read might as well have 
been written in dead Greek for 
all we got out of it at the Wil- 
liam Pickering High School, and 
why read poetry when prose 
was more than good enough. 

It was in my later teens that 
I came across Whitman. I loved 
him, instantly, for somehow, 
the man was redolent with the 
bright meadows and dark forests 
we young of the smoky city 
streets of Pennsylvania ran to 
whenever we had an hour... 
“who,” he asked, “shall cultivate 
the mountain peaks, the ocean 
and the tumbling georgeousness 
of the clouds?” 

* 

I THINK it was the way he 
touched the innate love for the 
plain earth all young have that 
first drew me to him this poet 
who said: “I see a great round 
wonder rolling through the air.” 
And about that time, or shortly 
after, I could understand him 
when ‘he invoked the divine ex- 
citement of patriotism, the mag- 
nificence of our plain sone} 
and the grandeur of our “popul- 
ous streets.” A son of working 
people, he taught me, or rather 
he fortified my belief that the 
poor man was the peer of the 
rich, and if anything, his su- 
perior. 

If Whitman dreamed of a land 
of “perfect and free individuals” 
I did too. He suited me. When, 
in “A Song for Occupations” 
he could say to Workmen and 


~ 


lost -love—and lost life in the 
midst of the trappings of eleg- 
ance, fabulous wealth, social 
prestige. 

Several of the canvases utilize 
the brilliant fechnique of glanc- 
ing light, of quivering flesh tints, 
but, while strong studies, they 
are Jess clear in their social 
meaning, and so less successful. 
Among these may be included 
The Tombstone Catter, The 
Magician, and some of the ear- 
lier works, The Street and City 
Lights, for instance. 

Throughout the exhibition it 
is more clear what Jack Levine 
hates. He says himself, “Those 
I love I simply leave out. A 
painter should do what he does 
best.” There are some paintings 
which are exceptions to this— 
paintings full of compassion, 
such as his Portrait of Professor 
Marx, The Pensionnaire, The 
White Horse, the Passing Scene. 
One feels in these paintings pity 
for the things or,for the people 

~hen Mr. Levine loves but they 
ronal pathetic and not forceful 
igures. 

ONE of the functions which 
art is expected to perform.i¢.to 
intensify mans’ emotions 

sharpen his insights Jack Levine 
has done this. in a merciless ex- 


and: respectability..He 


“\diag created unforgettable oer: 


eighbors in 


atalogues _ 
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WALT WHITMAN 


Workwomen “It is not they who 
give the life, it is you who give 
the life” he talked my language. 
I did not find it wearing to go 
down what others ridiculed as 
his “catalogues,” his shouted 
list of occupations, for that avas 
how we knew our neighbors. 
“House - building, measuring, 
sawing the boards, 
Blacksmithing, glass - blowing, 
nail-making, coopering, tin- 
roofing, single-dressing, 
Ship - joining, dock - building, 


fish-curing, flagging of side- . 


walks by sidewalk flaggess.” 
That was okay with me, it 


was as though the poet were 
taking a census of my neighbors, 


my. family, and I got the pleas- — 


ure most plain people feel when 
their names appear favorably 
in the newspapers. No other 


expressive of corruption 
grows and decays, of hypocritical 
souls wielding power today. 

What can be said better than 
to quote Lloyd Goodrich in the 
brochure of the exhibition: 

“In this day of growing ideol- 
ogical tensions, when freedom of 
expression and the right to criti- 
cize the social order are being 
threatened more and .more, and 
when conformity is more and 
more demanded, the uninhibited 
social criticism of an artist as 
sensitive and gifted as Levine 
fulfills an essential function both 
artistically and socially—a func- 
tion more needed today than 
ever before.” 

* 

THIS SHOW ran concurrent- 

ly with that of Hyman Bloom, a 


contemporay and fellow student 


of Levine. Mr. Bloom has a 


highly developed technique. He . 


is a colorist and paints his sub- 
jects with skill. But he is an in- 
trovert. His contemplation of 
human éntrails become a substi- 
tute for the human being him- 
self. This is decadence. It is de- 
gradation. It insprise no one, 
explains, beautifies, enlightens no 
one. It is man crawling into a 
hole and pulling his own skin in 
after himself to shut out all the 
world. Here is an artist lost in 
the anti-human, anti-social cli- 


\amlate: tia} | present: it derpeit 
ture,” { : 


acts. if y? 


how would you imagine a 


ame yee 


poet I knew recognized us but 
Whitman ~ recognized -us. And 
son 
of workingmen could feel when 
Whitman said: 

“You workwomen and_ work- 
men of these States having 
your own divine and strong 
life, 

And all else giving place to men 
~ and women like you.’ 
* 

I FELT AS THOUGH oor 

man were giving me my pa 

as a first-class citizen. The 

was so much in him that was 
right for me, then, as now: and 
if sometime he would make 
your head spin with the tor- 
rential swirl of his images and 
his feelings, that was okay too. 

There was always solid ground 

nearby. 


From Whitman to Mike C old, 
for me, was a short run. From 
Mike I learned (before I got to 
Karl Marx) that the workman’s 
class will lead mankind from the 
kingdom of necessity to the 
realm ot freedom. 


There was much more of the 
liberating in Whitman ‘than I 
can recount in this brief piece: 
the poet was antidote to the 
pruriency that is so much in 
our upbringing. No part of man 
Or woman was shameful . . 
“from top to toe I sing.” At 
seventeen it was good to know 
that. 


Later, no verse was more 
meaningful to me in all Ameri- 
can poetry or prose than the 
couplet of his poem, 

“One's self I sing, a simple 
separate person, 
Yet utter the word Democratic, 
the word En-Masse.” 
* 

I DID NOT KNOW, until 
years later, and’ as| Samuel Silen 
points out in his richly evoca- 
tive introduction to this volume, 
that Walt was an admirer of 
Hegel. Sillen reminds us that 
Walt: said the concept of indi- 
- vidualism “is meaningless with- 
out the concept of sociality,” 


the first “asserting itself, and 


cropping forth” from, its appar- 
ent antithesis: ey two are con- 


# 


> 
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at 


This Easter Season. 


By DAVID PLATT 

THE April holidays are 
here and, as is the custom, 
out-of-towners. and_ their 
families will be coming in 
droves this weekend to look 
the city over and provide some 
lively entertainment for the 
children. 

Every year around this time 


I get letters asking “Where Shall 
We Gor” “What Should We 
See?” 

Without further ado, here’s 
my suggestions for spending a 
pleasant and fruitful holiday 
weekend in New York City. 


_ First, I would take the fam- 
ily to the Museum of Modern 


Art at 11 W. 53 St. to see the - 


wonderful “Family of Man” 
photo exhibit which is the talk 
of the town. It consists of some 
five hundred photos taken by 
so-called professionals and gifted 
amateurs in some 68 countries, 
and theyre about people like 
ourselves who work for a_liv- 


ing. ; 
| a | 
NEXT, since April is circus 
~ month in New York you might 
take the boys and girls to Madi- 
son Square Garden at 8th Ave. 
and 50th St.* where Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum. & Bailey's 
Greatest Show.on Earth is hold- 
ing forth. Kids under twelve 


can get in for half price. 

But perhaps your youngsters 
prefer to see a movie. There's 
not too many good first run 
films to choose from this week- 
end.-I would say take them to 
Radio City Music Hall to see 
Leslie Caron (remember Lili?) 
in the Cinderella fairy story 
“The Glass Slipper” and to spend 
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Mao Tse-tung: Selected Works. 
Vol. I & II, International Pub- 
lishers, $2.50. 
Reviewed by 
JOSEPH STAROBIN 


HERE ARE two books (the 


third and fourth volumes are. 


— us soon) which are 
und to make a deep impression 
in our country. The big press, 
and its § 
viewers, may ignore them, thus 
exercisin ir terrible power 
to mis-intorm the public by sim- 
P keeping it in ignorance. Yet, 


think that’ Maos works will 


constitute a sort of “under- 
stream’ —that will bub- 


out the 


hig 


y magazine re- . 


philosoph 


a little time looking around this 
fabulous movie house. 
As a second choice we suggest 


“Romeo and Juliet,” the beauti- 
fully ~ done, 
film which was shot in Verona, 
Italy, which is the locale of the 
Shakespeare tragedy. 


English-speaking 


* 
YOUR BEST in the way of 


legitimate theatre for the whole 
family is the off-Broadway pro- 
duction of ‘Finian’s Rainbow,’ 
an excellent musical with anti- 
racist angles. It's being put on 
’ Friday and Saturda 
the Hudson Guild Theatre, 436 
W. 27 Se. Call them for reser- 
vations ahead of time if you can. 


night at 


By all means give yourselves 
and your family a: treat and 
drop in on that nifty exhibit of 
drawings by Charles White, Ed 
Strickland, Alice Neel, Sadie 
Van Veen and others at the 
Art For Today Gallery in’ the 
Great Northern Hotel at 57 St. 
and Sixth Ave. It's open most 
of the afternoon Saturday but 
closed on Sunday. 

And before I forget there’s 
the N. Y. Public’Library Fifth 
Ave. and 42 St. exhibits of pen- 
nants, drawings, prints, photos, 
diaries, books and uniforms rec- 
ollecting the years of organized 
pene na Pa 1845 through last 
years World Series. } 

* 


PERHAPS yours is a_ sea- 
going family. If-so you might 
consider taking a three hour 
sight-seeing boat trip around 
Manhattan Island. For the de- 
tails call The Huson River Day 
Line at Judson 6-5300. 


But don't let the boat trip 
interfere with your going to the 
Hayden Planetarium at Central 
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Mao on ‘The Living Soul of Marxism’ 


in 1938, when the united front 
had been re-established on a 
new basis, can fail to be deeply 
affected by them. ‘he whole 
canvas of China’s titanic revo- 
lution is here, in its ebb and its 
flow. And the ~many-sidedness 
of Mao’s: leadership is equally 
striking. He is able to dissect 
the different class groupings ‘in 
his native province of Hunan, 
and write profound studies of 
the tactics of guerilla warfare, 
and also contribute essays on 
“(both the famous 
studies, 
On Practice are here) and at 


the same time deal with problems 


of morality, history, and gov- 
ernment, “a | 


WHAT STANDS out is. Mao 


a ge se and per- 
sistent battle agai ‘sec-* 
hentia’ 


dainst the 
which afflicted — 


+ 


the 


n Contradiction, and - 


Park W. and 79 St. to see what 
the stars are like around Easter 
time. This is one of the city’s 
big attractions and if you haven't 
been there recently, put it at 
the top of the list of things te 
do. Its open Saturday 11 to 
a and Sunday from 1 to 


Your time will also bé well 
spent by paying a visit to the 
United Nations headquarters at 
First Ave. and 45th St. Hour 
length tours are going on there 
all the time from 9:30 in the 


morning to 4:45 in the after- 
noon. 

If your family_is science-mind- 
ed, and who isn't, there’s a sec- 
tion at the Museum of Natural 
History at Central Park W. and 
79 St. devoted to exhibits where 
children may see, hear and un- 
derstand the wildlife and geol- 
ogy of N. Y. City. Its open 
Saturday ten to 4:30; Sunday 
1 to 4:30. 

* 


FINALLY, there’s a lot of 
famous historical spots to visit 
in New York, such as the Edgar 
Allen Poe Cotiage at Grand Con- 
course and Kingsbridge Rd. 
where he wrote some of his best 
known short stories, and Anton- 
in Dvorak’s house on 19 St. and 
Second Ave. where he composed 
some his finest music, and the 
house at 59 Grove St. in Green- 
vich Village where Tom Paine, 
greatest literary force of the 
American Revolution died in 
1809, and Plymouth Church of 
Pilgrims on Orange St. between 
Henry and Hicks in Brooklyn 
which was a leading center of 
abolitionism in the 1840s and 
50s when its minister was Henry 
Ward Beecher, and Fraunces 
Tavern—one of Manhattan’s 
most precious landmarks — at 
Pearl and Broad Sts. in the Wall 
St. area. It was here that Wash- 
ington bade farewell to his offi- 
cers in 1793, 

That's as good a place as any 
to sign off. Happy Holiday! 


S 


in constant battle with opportu- 
nism in all its varieties. Six or 


- seven years went by before his 


ideas won out. Again and again, 
he comments on how costly were 
the mistakes which led to so 
many defeats before victory 
could become possible. 


What was the heart of his 
ideas? “The _most essential 
thing in Marxism, the liting soul 
of Marxism,” he says, quoting 
Lenin, “is the concrete analysis 
of concrete conditions.” With- 


out a concrete study of China, - 


of her peculiarities, of her ac- 
tual relations, nothing could be 
accomplished, Mao insists again 


_and again. “Communists are in- 
ternationalist-Marxists,” he says 


in 1938, “but Marxism must be 


integrated with the specific char- 


acteristics of our country and 
given a national form before it 
can: be | 


— establishment 


the reader 


Of Scientists and Poets. 


“O WORLD, I cannot hold 
you close enough!” wrote the 
poet Edna St. Vincent Millay 


one spring morning. And there 
is some connection, we submit, 
between Miss Millay’s fervent 
address to nature and her de- 
votior to the cause of freeing 
a Boston fishmonger and _ his 
comrade “the simple shoemaker.” 
The Walt Whitman who wrote 
Democratic Vistas and the Walt 
Whitman who wrote Leaves of 
Grass were one person, not two. 
He grieved at the death of Lin- 
coln in a poem which began 
with a lilac bush and its heart- 
shaped leaves of rich green. 
His ode to democracy talks 
of trees along the rivers, of great 
lakes and prairies. The Thoreau 
who described the coming of 
spring to Walden pond was the 
same Thoreau who condemned 
slavery and blasted tyranny in 
all of its forms in his essay an 
Civil Disobedience. And Mark 
Twain was as sensitive to the 
sights and sounds of nature as 
he was to the iniquities of im- 


- perialism. 


* 


WE ARE NOT suggesting 
that friendliness toward nature 
is per se “Subversive,” although 
we recollect that an organiza- 
tion known as Nature Friends 
was once on the attorney gen- 
erals’ list. Nor would we place 
every bird watcher, every de- 
votee of the outdoors, in the 
progressive column. These days 
most of those who write on na- 
ture subjects avoid litical 
questions and one of them 
Donald Culross Peattie, is not 
above smuggling some reaction- 
ary bromide into his otherwise 
excellent articles on nature. Our 
point is that the best students 
of nature and the best of those 
who write on the subject, are a 
mixture of poet and _ scientist, 
and that if they are true to 
these promptings, they must 
come out on the side of the 
people. For we think there is a 
connection between loving the 
world we live in, loving it re- 
alistically and with a dedication 


‘to know and understand it, and 


loving our fellow inhabitants 
of it., That is why the. best 
scientists place -their work at 
the service of the people and 
why the best poets are poets, in 
fact, only because of their iden- 
tification with the joys and 
the sorrows of the people. Thus, 
in our opinion, one cannot 


every manifestation of it with 


, Chinese . characteristics, i.e. to 
supply it in accordance with 


Chinese characteristics becomes 
a problem which the whole 
Party must understand and solve 
immediately. ”. 

From these precepts followed 
his own proposals for a — 
ed warfare of a guerilla char- 
acter, carried out by an army 
which would arouse and express 
the agrarian revolution, and 
unite all the other revolutionary 
forces, including the national 
bourgeoisie of China,’ for the 
of a_ people's 
power under the leadership of 
the workingclass and its Com- 
raunist Party. Each proposition 
had to be fought for. Some took 
years to eptanien. 


MAO T eS UNe ser acme * 
proposition, of which his 
work- was. an example. We 


“ 
. 


separate the Edna St. Vincent 
Millay of the glad spring morn- 
ing from the Edna St. Vincent 
Millay who carried a placard in 
the Sacco-Vanzetti picket line: 
nor the Whitman of the flight 
of the mountain-hawk from the 
Whitman who dressed tha 
wounds of Union soldiers; nor 
the Thoreau of the winter’s walk 
from‘ Thoreau the abolitionist. 
And that is why few of his 
friends were surprised when big 
George Meyers, former textile 
and chemical worker, now a 
Smith Act prisoner at Peters- 
burg, asked for a supply of 


“books on nature.” 
* 


A CONSIDERATION of these 
points might be in order, during 
this Easter season, when and if 
any of our readers feel a twinge 
of. conscience as they luxuriate 
in the smiling, sunny world of 
physical things. 

No, this spring we eared. 
This spring was born in a con- 
vulsion of the elements which 
brought icy winds screaming 
from the plains of the Dakotas, 
and which thrust the thermometer 
down to 25 degrees in New 
York only .two Sundays before 
Easter. In Washington it threat- 
ened the cherry blossoms and 
as far away as our hometown 
on the Gulf coast, it nipped the 
azaleas and the redbud. 

How far it retarded the for- 
sythfa on Riverside Drive, that 
flowering shrub sometimes call- 
ed yellow cup or golden cup, 
we do not know. Just before 
the cold snap hit, the newly 
pruned forsythia stems were 
green and had put forth not 
only buds but the beginning of 
flowers (for they flower before 
they leaf), We had asked a 
worker, an employe of the city 
parks department, when to ex- 
pect the bloom. “I don’t know,” 
he said’ frankly. “You can fool 
shrubbery, but you cannot fool 
a tree. This shrub may come out 
and go back two or three times 
before its time, depending on 
the weather. But a tree wont 
come out until it is supposed to. 
No. you can’t fool a tree.” 

So the forsythia was fooled, 
and so were we. But now that’s 
all over. From here on there can 
be no turning back. Even by the 
time this appears in print, we 
may see the forsythia in all its 
yellow glory, and by the end of 
April, the sycamores and the 


lindens will be leafy and green. 
—R.F.H. 


China’s historical legacy. “The 
China of today has developed 
from the China in history, and 
as we are believers in the Marx- 
ist approach to history, we must 
not cut off our whole historical 
past. 
ming-up from Confucius down 
to Sun Yat-sen, and inherit this 
precious legacy.” 

He urges that abstract and 
doctrinaire talk be stopped, in 
order to “make room for the 
fresh and lively things of Chi- 
nese style and Chinese flavor 
which the common folk of China 
love to see and hear.” 

His own style follows this ad- 
vice. He is constantly referring 
to the classics of China’s litera- 
ture and theatre. 
well-argued without ever losing 
its dignity and assurance. It is 
strong and sharp without ever 
becoming invective. It is clear 


and simple without ever, being 


We must make a sum-. 


His prose is 


dc ahead i iessi 
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SCIENCE NOTEBOOK 


Who Says You Cannot 
Change Human Nature? 


“BUT YOU can’t change hu- 
man nature!” How often have 
we heard this expression used in 


making excuses for all the evils 
begotten of capitalism, such as 
greed, war, poverty and crime! 


Probably most people who use 
this expression have never stop- 
ped to consider its deeper mean- 
ing, but thé idea behind the 
phrase is clear. It means that 
there are certain fundamental 
biological characteristics that 
distinguish human beings from 
other animals; that these charac- 
teristics are always present in 
human beings, and never in the 
lower animals. ‘No one can de- 
ny this, but. that ‘leaves us a 
long way from knowing just what 
these characteristics are. 


We can look around us and 
see that people all communicate 
with each other by speech and 
writing, that théy walk upright, 
that they wear clothing, and so 
on. But comparative studies of 
people living in different cul- 
tures have shown that many of 
those traits which we consider 
to be basic to humanity vary 
very widely from one society to 
another. The Latuko of Central 
Africa, for example, wear no 
clothes. The Zuni Indians con- 
sider an aggressive man to be 
undesirable and peculiar. Prim- 
itive Eskimos were completely 
unable to form a concept of war, 
in spite of extensive and elaborate 
explanatidns. Samoan women 
have never heard of menstrual 
pains. The Tchambuli people 
of New Guinea consider aggres- 
siveness, competence in work 
and in trade to be feminine 
characteristics, and artistry and 
beauty masculine ones. And so 
it goes. Every aspect of our per- 
sonalities, every attitude and 
thought, even many of our phys- 
ical characteristics, are deter- 
mined and standardized by the 
people around us, by the so- 
ciety in which we have our 


beings. 


PERHAPS the most reveal- 
ing information about the in- 
fluence of culture on our devel- 
opment comes from the rare 
cases in which children grow up 
out of contact with others. The 
wolf-children of Midnapore are 
a famous example. A mission- 
ary in India, about 30 years ago 
found two small girls, aged 
about 1% and 8, wandering in 
the forest and holed up with a 
den of wolves. The girls ran on 
all fours and their only vocal ex- 
pression consisted of howls. They 
ate by tearing cast-off viscera 
of animals ‘with their teeth. 
They snarled and bared their 
teeth when approached. Having 


of nakedness? 


lacked’ human _ companionship, 


they had grown up.in the only 


pattern placed [6@fore them; 


they became animals. 


Furthermore, these girls show- 
ed an impaired ability to become 
human. The younger child soon 
died, but the older lived to the 
age of seventeen. At the time 
of her death, after 9 years in 


human society, she was begin- 


ning to learn to talk. She had 
learned to walk upright, but still 
travelled on all fours when in aq 
hurry. The process of humaniza- 
tion must begin early in life if 
it is to work at all. The baby 
must hear people talk to it, and 
learn the concept that a certain 
sound stands for a certain idea 


before it can attempt to make 
these sounds itself. 


The basic lesson to be learned 
from these studies is that what- 
ever specifically human charac- 
teristics we have are developed 
and controlled by the people 
around us, by the society we live 
in. Do we think in abstract 
terms and express thought in 
speech? We have heard speech 
and learned early that the 


sounds we grange bring results” 


when heard by others. Do we 
wear clothing and feel ashamed 
We :have seen 
others clothed and have been 
covered from an early age. Do 
we walk upright? We have had 
example before us. 


* 


PRACTICALLY all charac- 
teristics that really distinguish 


man from the lower animals vary . 


greatly from one culture to an- 
other. We have been told, for 
example, that wars are the re- 
sult of a fundamental hostility 
in the human psyche. But cul- 
tural attitudes toward war have 
varied all the way from those 


of the Eskimo who could form 
no concept of it, to the ancient 


Roman, who considered war the. 


greatest and noblest of human 
endeavors. Our people abhor 
war, but our government is 


feverishly preparing for a new 
one, the greatest of them all. 


Preparation for war means 
preparation of people as well as 


arms; it means adjusting human 
nature to become warlike. To 
produce soldiers, our institutions 
try to raise our young people on 
a steady diet of violence, brutal- 
ity, prejudice and cynicism, such 
as exudes like a deadly miasma 
from almost every movie 
comic. book, novel, radio an 

teelvision receiver. Dr. Fredric 
Wertham in his book “Seduction 
of the Innocent” details case 
after case in which hostility and 
violence in children were direct- 
ly traceable to the influence of 
comic books. If juvenile delin- 
quency, unhappiness and anti- 
humanism are by-products of 
the education of our children, 
they are unavoidable concomi- 
tants of the transforming of hu- 
man nature to produce soldiers. 


The study of psychology is 
the study of thought processes. 
Classical psychologists based 
their theories on so-called “in- 


__ stincts”-which are supposed to be 


some sort of thought process in- 
herent in the structure of the hu- 
man brain. 


But Joseph Furst in “The Neu- 
rotic: His Inner and Outer 
World” argues that the conflicts 
that drive people to mental dis- 
ease today have their base in the 
fundamental conflict of our so- 
ciety: social production, along 
with private ownership of the 
means of production. This means 
that people are continually being 
driven into competition with each 
other, in spite of the fact that 
society can continue to function 
only when there is cooperation. 
The result is conflict in an in- 
dividual’s goals, desires and ac- 
tion—often conflict from which 
there is no way out. How much 
more meaningful this approach 
is than the mystical Freudian 
concepts of “death wish,” “li- 
bido” “unconscious,” etc., which 
completely divorce human na- 
ture from the society that nour- 
ishes it: 

* 


YES, we are more than ani- 
mals. More than any other crea- 
ture, we have a brain to control 
complex activities and abstract 
thought; we have a hand, freed 
by our upright posture for its 
work of making and using tools. 
We have the capability to use 
our hands and our brain; to learn 
new ways to use them, and pass 
these ideas on through our social 
Structure to future generations. 
But the way the hand and brain 
are _used,-or whether they are 
used in a human way at all by 
any individual, depends on what 
his society teaches him. 


~ WORDS. THAT WILL LIVE 


OF THE GROUP of 21 men 
led by John Brown in his at- 
tack on the Federal arsenal at 
Harpers Ferry in 1859, five 
were Negroes. One of these was 
John A. Capeland, a fugitive 
slave who had gained freedom 
by flight to Ohio. : 
_ Copeland was one of those 
sentenced. to hang with Brown 
on Dec. 2. A few hours before 


casting its mellow light into my 
felon’s cell, dissipating the dark- 
ness, and filling it with. that soft 
pleasant light which causes such 


thrills of joy to all those in like 


Documents from 
American History 


circumstances with myself. 


Now I will take my pen, for 
the last time, to write you who 
are bound to me by those strong 
ties, the ties of blood and rela- 
tionship. I am well, both in body 
and in mind. If it were not that 
I knew your hearts will be fill- 
ed with sorrow at my fate, I 
could pass from this earth with- 
out a regret, 


Let me tell you that it is not 
the mere fact of having to meet 
death, which I should regret, 
but that such an. unjust institu- 
tion should exist as the one 
which: demands my life, and not 
my life only, but the lives: of 
those to whom my life bears but 
the relative value of zero to the 


infinite. 


J 
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Trade Union Quotes 


By Federated Press 


Justice? The Justice Depart- 
ment has advanced the remark- 
able argument that evidence 
nessary to support firing a man 
from a government job should 
not be, subjected to the same 
rules as evidence submitted in 
normal criminal cases. In its 
brief filed with the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in the Peters case, 
the department admitted that 
much of its anonymous evidence 
used in security cases would be 
‘rejected’ in criminal cases. The 
department maintained that its 
informers must be ‘guaranteed 
anonymity or the sources of in- 
formation will “dry up. It is on 
the basis of evidence from ayon- 
ymous informers that the gov- 
ernment largely determines 
whether an employe should be 
fired or retained. This creation 
of-a double standard, of tossing 
out the centuries-old traditions 
of jurisprudence so that a loose- 
ly defined security program can 
be more easily administered, is 
the equivalent of ‘second class’ 
justice for government workers. 
‘First class’ justice apparently is 
reserved for those aceused of 
criminal violations:-AFL News 


Reporter. 
* 


Help for the Farmers: The 
House agriculture committee has 
turned thumbs down on _ the 
Benson farm program. With a 
26-to-11 vote, causing a run on 
the White House aspirin bottle, 
the committee agreed Benson's 
brainstorm hadn’t improved the 
farmers economic status or 
caused farm surpluses to disap 
pear. All the Benson plan did 
was to reduce the framers’ 
standard of living. In turn, 
that meant the city worker suf- 
fered, for his best customer 
hadn’t been able to purchase 
factory-made goods. Were 
happy about the vote. The 
fact is no group in qur econ- 
omy can long prosper at the 
expense of his fellow man. We 
hope some day the Eisenhower 
administration learns that sim- 
ple moral lesson.—CIO News, 


* 
Harvey Faces Life:—The life 


‘and lies of Harvey Matusow 


threaten to become as perman- 
ent a part of the American scene 
as Arthur Codrey or ‘Portia 
Faces Life.’ Let’s hope the 
effect on American thinking will 
be considerably ‘more construc- 
tive. It seems to us that the 
impo-tant point about Matusow 
isnt when -he lied or how much 


he lied; but’ -the fist hee, 


the Department-of Justice when 


~~ 


—-_ me ~ 


he was lying for profit. This 
casts a rather unhappy light up- 
on justice itself. Clearly the 
federal authorities who used 
Matusow were operating along 
some such lines as this; The 
people we are accusing are 
guilty and must be sent to jail; 
in order to convict them we need 
evidence of a certain kind; so 
let us beat the bushes to turn 
‘up the kind of evidence we need. 

is sort of setup is a natural 
for the Matusows, the Crouches, 
the Budenzes and others to 
whom testimony is a profession. 
Its high time we all remem- 
bered that the Department of 
Justice, and public prosecutors 
of every degree, are not em- 
ployed to get convictions but to 
protect the public _ interest. 
Theyre supposed to blow the 


bea 
A 
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wlgstle on the cops as well as 
the robbers; and they very defi- 
nitely are not supposed to man- 
ufacture Matusow-type evidence 
to fit a pre-conceived nBtion of 
the facts. If the Matusow case 
makes this clear we will all be 
safer.—Textile. Labor. 


* 


Cross-Country Coordination: 
Two apparently unrelated in- 
cidents—one involving an air- 
craft manufacturer, the other 
involving Southern Bell—bring 
into sharper focus what may 
prove to be a coordinated man- 
agement drive to wreck or 
weaken unions. The two loca- 
tions couldn’t have been much 
farther removed. The aircraft 
company is in Riverside, Calif. 
The Southern Bell situation in- 
volves 50,000 workers in nine 
southeastern states. In both 
cases the company has forced 
a crisis situation after long and 
fruitless negotiations by the 
union. In both the company 
demands a highly restrictive no-. 
strike clause. In both the com- 
pany is refusing to accept im- 
partial arbitration. In the air- 
craft case, the company has al- 
ready forced a 7-week strike 
‘over the issue. ... There may 
be no connection between these 
crisis. However, circumstances 
both cases are so much alike 
that it is hard to put any in- 
terpretation on the matter other 


¥ yy 


itls Spring in Hyde Park 


(Continued from Page 1) 
da was this tall, sandy-haired 
kid of fifteen who laid the 
wreath, a lad with slightly buck 
teeth and. the broad shoulders. of 
a farm-hand. He told me that the 
big handsome school he attends 
would probably never have been 
built if it wasn’t for Mr. Roose- 
velt. “You see,” the young Min- 
nesotan, said earnestly, “there 
was a fot of unemployment in 
those days and the President set 
something up called the WPA 
so the people out of work could 
put up schools and like that.” 

Yes, I understand, I told the 
youngster, | understand, think- 
ing suddenly of the march of the 
tin shacks and the flotsam cabins 
that became Hooverville Amer- 
ica when this boy's parents were 
little older than he is now. 

But, the guard said, the young 
are not the principal mourners 
at the shrine: their fathers and 
mothers outnumber the kids by 
far, “the folks who put him in 
four times,” he said, smiling. 

YES, TO THEM ‘his memory 
is. green, his workg, which come 
alive as you move*through the 
home here and the library build- . 
ing. You go on to the library 
past the giant hemlock that 
spreads its branches on _ the 
ground like a gesture of grief. 
The library evoked so many 
memories. You find the original 
manuscript of his first speech, in 
his own high handwriting, the 
speech that said “we have noth- 
ing to fear but fear itself.” Near 
it hangs the familiar photo we 
of the middle generation re- 
member, that ride in the open 
car to his inaugural speech in 
the same auto. with Herbert 
Hoover, the fat, crabbed face of 
the one and the laughing face of 
the other. The sign on the walls 
above this part of the rich, nos- 
talgic exhibit says, “The New 
Deal Years,” and here you find 
most of the pilgrims, looking ° 
their past in the face. They see 
FDR shaking hands with roly- 
poly, grinning Fiorello, see him 
sitting at the side of dour, long- 
faced Harry Hopkins, later_be- 
tween Joseph Stalin and Win- 
ston Churchill, all the familiar. 
scenes. You remember him as 
you saw him, bareheaded, in the 
open car during the downpour 
riding down Fifth Avenue in 
1944's campaign. And much, so 
much more. : 

‘But perhaps more than all 
else that salle the essence of 
the man is the desk in the library 
building, where he worked his 
last years when- he was on vaca- 
tion from White House. It stands 
in a spacious, yet simple, room, 
devoid of anything garish. 

His favorite books are in the 
bookcases, on history, on the 


sea that he loved, and there is 
one, that’ says siaply, “The 
Apples of New York State.” A 
Lege rich rug presented him by 
y the Shah of Iran covers. the 
floor, the high windows allow 
floods of sunlight into the room. 

One shaft falls across the big 
desk which is in the western 
corner, On which a vase of roses 
stands. The room and the desk 
is at it was when he still lived. 
Near the inkwell stands a brace 
of four miniature flags, ours, the 
British, China’s, and the red one 
with the hammer and sickle. 

* 

THEY STAND like an honor 
guard about the empty chair. 
I looked around to find an aging 
couple at my side, the man, 
brawny with a round weather- 
beaten face, the woman small, 
in black, like a younger Grand- 
ma Moses. The man said they 
are from Wappingers Walls, not 
far off. They have wanted to 
come for years but never came, 
not till now. “Dad is a black- 
smith” the tiny woman says, “up 
to now he didn’t have much 
time to get away. But now with 
the farmers all moving out we 
certainly have time.” 

Yes, he and the missus had 
voted for FDR four times; it 
feels funny to see his home and 


~ all this stuff that reminds you 


of him. The blacksmith of Wap- 
pingers Falls is groping for 
unaccustomed words and I men- 
tion the flags on FDR’s desk ex- 
pressing the a that some day 
they would fly together again as 
they once did, as they do here 
on F DR’s desk. The man is quiet 
a long moment and then he re- 
plies, seriously, “It will come to 
that. It will because it must.” 
And little Grandma Moses adds, 
bobbing ‘up from about his 
elbow, “Everybody on this earth 
needs everybody else.” 

Yes, she too had voted for 
FDR four times and though some 
peoples and some papers she 
reads today try to make you 
think it was a mistake, .“it was 
no mistake.” She would vote for 
him a fifth time, she says, if 
he were alive today. 

When I was leaving the 
grounds as the afternoon sun 
threw the shadows of the hem- 
locks over the green earth, an-, 
other busload of young Ameri- 
cans arrived, from Bucyrus, 
Ohio, tumbling out of the doors, 
shouting, singing, and then, re- 
membering where they were, 
their voices fell. 

TPhey need not have gone si- 
lent, I thought, they should have 
come singing, here, among the 
elms, for that is how the man 
with the jaunty cigarette holder 
and the big grip would doubt- 
less have preferred it. 


High Court to Hear School Briefs | 


(Continueg from Page 6) 
Brownell brief, welcomed the fact 
that “local folks” were being giv- 
en some consideration. Mississip-| 
pis. Gov. Hugh White interpreted 


the brief as a weakening of thejstalling tactics are 


government's position on -desegre- 
gation. 
| + % 

THE NAACP, however, is ask- 
ing immediate desegregation, with 
tember of this year as. the out- 
limit of time to complete the 

‘ab The position of the NAACP 
was supported by Southern lead- 
ers who, in a regional conference 
last month ‘in Atlanta; issued a 
public statement asking “Inte- 
gration Now.” A NAACP confer- 
ence: of Dar from the South and 


; the nation, last 


en te ha - 
cized the Browne i it rx 


and/|preme’ 


olution saying “We will not rec- 
oncile ourselves to gradualism in 
any form.” 
On record. supporting the ef- 
fort to end — without 
e labor move- 
ment nationally, as well as some 
state organizations. Southern 
church and student groups, na- 
tional civil liberties organizations, 
Jewish groups, and Negro organ- 
lizations, North and South. | 


Without waiting for the Su- 
preme Court decision on when to 
desegregate, plans for’ mixed 
schools have n proceeding in 
Delaware, the District of Colum- 
bia, West Virginia, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, atid Maryland.. In none 
of these states, however, is de- 
segregation complete, and the Su- 


the. effect of speeding steps al- 
ready taken here. ofl 


ey Der inn Woskey 


: 


aly torte i 


Court decree should have} 


Our Predictor Sees Oriole Trade Decisive: 


By LESTER RODNEY 


Braves 2d, Champion Giants Slip to 4th! 


THIS IS THE only department on our paper where somebody can sit down at 
his typewriter, say, now let’s see, how are things going to go in 1955, make a few notes 
and then type out detailed predictions as if he knew what he was really talking about. 


The rest of the paper uses a social science called Marxism. with 
which to reach conclusions, not guesswork. This baseball picking 
is the racket, all right. You can make your own blithe guesses and 
think nothing of it when they turn out cockeyed. (And additionally, 
you can see many ballgames free.) 

Now that we've got that all straight—here it is. The old 
story again after a one year interruption! The Yanks and the 
Dodgers! Sorry midwest. Sorry Cleveland and Milwaukee. 

It is no tremendous upset to pick the Yanks and Dodgers. The 
really neck-sticking-out pick is our putting the Giants fourth. Here 
is the team of destiny which zoomed to the pennant and walloped 
the Indians four straight in the Series with a display of class which 
startled one and all. How explain our pick? 


Explanation 1—The Dodgers, who finished just 5 behind after 


making it a race all the way, are basically the more powerful team. 
Campanella’s. hand made the difference. Now his hand is mended 
which means the game’s greatest catcher will be back in business 
and the difference there is incalculable. Also, pitching will be 
better with Newcombe in the grove and Spooner ‘around sooner. 
Snider and Hodges are exceptional stars at their. peak, and with 
Campy make up a trio which the Giants can’t approach for destruc- 
tiveness, If manager Alston lets him be, young Amoros will sur- 
prise as a hitter, power hitter too, F urillo is at his peak, Gilliam a 


_ oi 


IF THIS HAPPENS, WE'LL FAINT 


AMERICAN 


1—New York 
2—Cleveland 
3— Detroit | 
4—Chicago 
5—Boston 
6—Washington 
7—Kansas City 
8—Baltimore 


NATIONAL 
1—Brooklyn 
2— Milwaukee 
3—St. Louis 
4—New York 
3—Chicago 
6—Cincinnati 
8—Pittsburgh 


past the Reds and Phils to, the top of -the second division. 


, Reese and Robinson at 36 are 


good 2nd baseman who also | 
hich boasts the likes of Zimmer, 


well backed up with a bench 
Fernandez and Hoak. 


Explanation 2—The Giants simply do not figure to get the in- 
spired kind of miracle play which won game after game by one 
run. Can you figure Dusty Rhodes and Hofman for the same kind 
of pinch hitting? The lock-up relief pitching of Grissom and 
Wilhelm was decisive, but the first named is 37 and in any case 
relief artists rarely have two such seasons in a row. The pitching ~ 
is not there if this happens, with Maglie now a spot pitcher and 
only Antonelli and Gomez in the strong sure starter class. 
also a suspicion that too much winter ball will catch up to Gomez, 
as well as possibly Willie Mays, the game’s greatest young star 
who plays too all out to try it round the calendar. There are 
serious hitting problems in catching and second base. 


Explanation 3—These facts, which if correct would have the 
Giants now a bit overrated, combine with a surging, well balanced 
league to explain our pick. Milwaukee is pushing hard with fine 
young stars but in our estimation gave away too much in Antonelli, 
even for a sound Thomson, and doesn’t have quite the itching 
it is cracked up to have to make up for the Dodgers’ greater blasting 
power. The Cardinals are coming with lots of talent crowding 
Musial to first base. If'they got SOME pitching they could well 


go all the way. 
a 


IN FACT, we see any of the four easily capable of taking it 
all, and no tremendous surprise possible any way you juggle the 
four and turn them around. 


But if you go by most power and most “big” ballplayers, you 
got to say Brooklyn unless you think their pitching is nothing. 


As for the rest of the league, as you see by a look at our picks 
we like the Cubs to make the surprise jump of the year-from 7th 
We 
are impressed by their formidable pitching additions—watch Sam 
Jones!—plus the fine keystone combine of Baker and Banks and the 


return of that rarity, a hard hitting good catcher, Harry Chiti. 


The Reds got power plus without the pitching and balance, the 
Phils are sliding downhill with an overworked Robin Roberts, not 
enough pitching and little authentic long range power, though the 
club has real pros in the likes of Hammer Ashburn and Ennis. 
Naming strong teams like the Reds and Phils for 6th and 7th 
high lights the high octane quality of the N. L., which has been im- 


proving in overall strength at the expense of the American for years. 


Frankly, I think the Pirates, have 


after breaking all records for 


improved too with the return of © 
victories? 


Groat, more punch with the 


ona 


_ 
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SEEN KEY MEN 
IN FLAG RACES 


MICKEY MANTLE 
(Sound from £t--t) 


DON N EWCOMBE 


(Back in 20-Game Form) 
y, 


There is « 


Jand. Score yes, 


Freese boys, better pitching and 
a rising young catcher in Shep- 


“ard but who are they going to 
cellar? 1 


pull. down into the 
would say that the worst of 7 
National League teams, wogld 
be good enough to finish 4th in 
the American, maybe $rd, and 
the Pirates couldn’t finish lower 
than 6th in. the AL if they tried. 
Strong opinions — what are 
yours? 


NOW 


Why. shouldn't alae with 5: 


The Indians would be equip- 
ped to do it again if the Yanks 
hadn't garnered Turley, Larsen 
and Hunter in that most atroci- 
ous deal in baseball history in 
which they gave Baltimore not 

a single player they needed. 
Turtley could win over 20 with 
ease, maybe lead the league and 


Larsen will win too. That's it. 


Mickey Mantle’s best year, and 
keep an eye on Andy Carey as 
an emerging BIG star at third, 
plus solid rookie Elston How- 
ard’s bat, the booming hitting of © 
Bill Skowron, and the ineftable 
Yogi—I can’t see them denied, 
though I don't underrate Cleve- 
but do vets 
Wynn, Lemon and Feller figure 
to have as good years on the 
hill? 

So, it says here, another and 
probably a final chance for 
Dodger vets like Reese. and 
Robinson to beat the Yanks just 
once in a World Series. .. . 

As for the rest of the league, 
we'll pick an upset in the Whtie 
Sox dropping to 4th with De- 
troit moving up smartly with 
some good young talent though 


_never a threat to the top two. 


There isn’t too much solidity in 
the rest of the league, and I'll 
pick Kansas City to be a bit bet- 
ter than expected in its debut on 
the strength of comebacks by 
Schantz and Kellner and some 
hitting of Vic Power. 

But it’s a shame two clubs like 
that with enthusiastic clientele 
can't do better. Why couldn't 
Baltimore have held onto Turley 
and made unturnable-down cash 
offers for surplus young talent 
from player rich Brooklyn and 
Cleveland like second baseman 
Neale and pitcher Hoskins? 

But = beat that dead horse 
again... Our Baltimore readers 
agree with me and say Rich- 
ards will bring the team up to 
5th_or better. Good luck, men. 
Who knows? As we started, this 
is all guesswork anyhow, guess- 
work on a typewriter. The ball 
games will be played- down on 
the field, in a hot and dusty 154 
game schedule, ‘and no type- 
writer known ever banged out a 


dis 


_two-base hit or went smartly to 


grourid ball. Not 
even this ood L. C. Smith. 

Anyhow—PLAY BALL! And 
‘watch The Worker for the most 


its left for a 


trade, plus 
* ngeee 


fase 


bon trp § interviews with the 
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CPA 


‘based upon friendship of nations, 
‘or disastrous atomic war, a revital- 
ized Constitution and Bill of Rights 
or new encroachments of McCar- 
thyism; peaceful construction and 
jobs based on the needs of the 

, Or a continued arms race 


for Fighting Fund of $ 75,000 — 


a big power.conference; the poten-,a democratic coalition for jobs, 
tially historic movement toward|peace, equal rights and democ- 
labor unity and impending eco-|racy. Basing ourselves on the firm _ 
nomic struggles; d ing mili-}devotion and loyalty of our mem- 
tancy of the Negro people and im-}bers, friends and supporters, we 
plementation of the Supreme urge speedy fulfillment of the 
Court desegregation decision;|$75,000 national fund drive to 
widespread opposition to the Fis-|enable this functioning. 
enhower-Brownell “loyalty” pro-| “We also ask full support to the 
am and to their infamous in-|$100,000 campaign for The 
se system. Worker and Daily Worker, re- 
| “Amid these developments, and|cently announced by their publish- 
many more, the continued, increas-|ers and editors. The part the 
ingly effective functioning of the|Marxist press plays in the life of 
Communist Party is ever more|our nation is today more indis- 
urgentsin aiding the formation. of pensable than ever.” 


and continued attacks upon the 
Party and all progressives by the 
Eisenhower Administration, we 
approach the 1956 elections with 
increasing confidence, determina- 
tion and fighting spirit. 

“Our view that the democratic 
forces of our land have been mak- 
ing important headway is borne 


The National Committee of the 
Communist Party has ap 
pealed to its members. and sup- 
porters for a fighting of 
$75,000 to be rais between 

_ April 1 and June 15. 

“This fighting fund will permit 
‘the Party to carry on its struggles leading to a new economic crash? 
in behalf of peace, democratic! “These issues will help to — 
liberty and economic security dur-|the 1956 election campaign. e out by such developments as these: 
ing this year,” the Party’ said. (Communist Party aims to aid labor| growth of congressional resistance 

“The of our land areland its allies to resolve them in|to the Eisenhower program, re- 
confronted with grave issues, the|favor of the needs of the people|flecting rising popular opposition; 
outcome of which are in balance,”|of our land, and not of its Big, important, though far from final, 


a Party statement _ continued. | Business ruling circles. |blows against McCarthy and Mc- 
“Shall it be peaceful coexistence “Despite the savage repression Carthyism; increasing pressure for 


Women Who Made. America 


Brave, Gifted Ernest 


By BARBARA JONES 


(No. 4 of a Series) 


. 


en today exercise their hard- 
won rights in- social, legal, and ° 
political areas of life in this 
country, they should remember 
with pride and gratitude Ernes- 
tine L. Rose, a dynamic Polish 
_ Jewish woman who during her 

time was widely acclaimed as 
one of the pioneers in the strug- 
gle for women’s rights. 

Ernestine Louise Siismondi 
Potowski was born in Piotrkow, 
Poland in 1810, the only child of 
an orthodox rabbi. She studied 
the ~ Scriptures and _ observed 
strictly all the rites and cere- 
monies of her religion until her 
quick, inquiring mind fed her 
to question some of these tradi- 
tions, especially those relating 
to the inferior position pf wom- 
en. Her inquiries were rebuffed 
and she was told so often that 
“little- girls must not ask ques- 
tions” that ‘at a very early age 
she: became an advocate of re- 
ligious freedom and woman's 
rights. | 

At 16, after the death of her 
mother, she inherited some 
property, but she had to fight in 
court against her own father to 
obtain it. After pleading and 
winning her own case in this 
lawsuit, she voluntarily turned 
the property over to her father 
and then left home. | 

For the next five years she 
traveled in Poland, Russia, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium and 
France. Wherever she went she 
participated with vigor in the 


ERNESTINE ROSE 


fight for human. rights. In 1832 
she arrived in England and there 
came under the influence of 
Robert Owen. Soon she was 
actively inyolved in the Utopian 
Socialist movement and_ there 
she met William Rose, a non- 
Jewish watchmaker who was, 
like Ernestine, an Owenite. In 
1835 they were married and to- 
gether came to the U. S. in 1836. 


* 
-~A FEW MONTHS after she 


arrived in this country Mrs. 
Rose was already actively cam- 
paigning for women’s rights. She 
quickly realized that married 
women in the U. S. had no 
rights, and so in the winter of 
1836-37 she began collecting 
signatures to a petition to the 
New York Legislature to give a 


Waiting News 
(Continued from Page 3) 


0 polio. 
to po i 

A FEW summers ago, the 
facilities of public health agen- 
cies were given over to the test- 
ing of gamma globulin. Public 
hopes ran high enly to be disap- 
pointed by the limitations of 
gamma globulin. | 

Some experimenters claimed 
that gamma globulin would pro- 
tect children who had had di- 
rect contact with polio by modi- 
fying the disease or prevent- 
ing paralysis. However gamma 
globulin had the following limi- 
tations: 

(1) It had to be administered 
before the invasion of the virus, 
or about 4-6 days before clinical 
symptoms appeared. _ 

(2) The duration of its effect 
""s ga few weeks. ‘ 

Because in 
is a product of mi fot ie 
supply is gee Sd limited. 


on Polio Test 


being tested is one consisting of 
killed virus cells of the types 
which cause polio. The experi- 
menters claim that the vaccine 
produces a_ similar immune 
effect in the body as that pro- 
duced by podlio infection. In 
other words, the-blood is stimu- 
lated by the vaccine to produce 
antibodies which can_ subse- 
quently fight against a polio in- 
fection. | 

Extensive studies are now 
being made on the best way to 
administer the vaccine. A pri- 
mary vaccine is given and then 
several months later a booster 
shot is administered. It seems as 
theugh a time lapse. of 4-7 
months between injections gives 
longer lasting and better immu- 
nity. Studies on this problem are 
still in progress. = | 

, * 

LIKE any other medical ex- 
periment, it will take several 
years before a proper eyaluation 


of this vaccine can be made. 


However, we can be assured 


that harmful effects do not re- 
sult from the administration of 
the vaccine, contrary to the §ir- 
responsible headline seeking 
claims made in Walter Winchell’s 
column several months ago... If 
the children in your family have 
the opportunity to have the Salk 


type sei, +4 sirithie At ef: 


- 


ine Rose 


married woman the right to hold 
real estate in her own name. 
Her first efforts yielded only 
five signatures, but this did not 
discourage her. She continued 


year after year collecting signa- . 


tures and addressing the Legisla- 
ture until finally in 1849 the 


State ad one of the first. 


laws in this country giving a 
married ee the right to _ 
property in her own name an 
later in 1860 passed another bill 
giving women the right to their 
wages and the equal guardian- 
ship of their children. 
Ernestine Rose can take her 
place beside the great orators of 
history. In fact her lectures 
were considered by later leaders 
of the women’s rights movement 
to have been one of the three 
immediate causes. leading to the 
demand for equal political rights 
of women in this country. She 
was. called “Queen of the Plat- 


form. 

Her speeches were so logical, 
impassioned, perusasive and wit- 
ty that she commanded the re- 
spect of her opponents as well 


as the admiration of her col-. 


leagues. 

She gave herself unstintingly 
to the struggle for human rights 
wherever she was needed. In 
the 33 years she lived in Amer- 
ica she lectured in at least 23 
states, re-visiting some of them 
many times, even though travel 
was difficult and slow in those 
days. 

She spoke with as much au- 
thority and brilliance on the 
science of government or reli- 
gious liberty as she did on all 
aspects of women’s rights. Al- 
though her main energies were 
devoted to this cause, she, like 
many of the great women lead- 
ers of that period, was an elo- 
quent and ardent Abolitionist. 
She was closely associated with 
and highly esteemed by such 
leaders as Susan B. Anthony, 
Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Stanton, 
Frederick Douglass, William 
Lloyd Garrison and many others. 

SHE WAS gifted not only as 
an orator but also as an efficient 
organizer. From 1850 on she 
attended every national women s 
rights convention and many 
state and county ones as well in 
various of the country. 
She held many important of- 
fices in these conventions, often 
presented major resohrtions, and 
was usually one of the main 
speakers. . 

Mrs. Rose never forgot or re- 
jected her Jesvish identity and 
fought any ‘manifestations of 
anti-Semitism‘ as vigorously as 
she did all other injustice: 

She left: this country in 1869 
and with her*husband returned 
to E where she continu- 
ed fighting for women’s rights 
until ill health forced her ‘into 
retirement. She. died in London 
in 1892, : 


7 ~” 
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| man tells you he loves America, 
| If a man tells you he trusts 


(Continued from Page 3) 


_ the Negroes are getting tired of 
the excuses and they are saying 
so openly. Nat Turner, who 
ran for the vice-presidency as 
a protest against the policy of 
lily-white leadership, is basically 
a Reuther supporter. The more 
than a thousand votes for him 
—twice any previous convention 
vote for a Negro running for 
top office—is some indication of 
the growing protest. The stub- 
born refusal of the Reuther 
leadership to include a Negro 
has now become scandalous— 
clearly a contradiction to the 
unions otherwise advanced posi- 
tion on civil rights. 

The Reuther leadership seems 
so drunk. with power that it 
had become arrogant. Two 
régional directors in its own 
camp—Cyril O'Halloran of the 
West Coast and P. J. Ciampa 
of the Southeast region, were 
marked, for defeat and didn’t 
even run mainly because 
they didn’t quite keep up with 
every step of the Reuther 
Caucus. 

The vote of 3,923, a third of 
the convention, for Carl Stel- 
lato, Ford Local 600 president, 
who also ran against the admin- 
istration s vice-presidential slate, 
was a heavy blow at this arro- 
gance of the Reuther adminis- 
tration. A large part of this 
vote came from delegates who 
usually support administration 
policy, but who were most at- 
tracted by Stellato’s plea that it 


Benjamin Davis 
(Continued from Page 7) 
ministrative personnel —not even 
one! Brownell together with Ben- 
nett’s Bureau of Prisons is putting 
legal obstacles in the, way to pre- 
vent exposure of this fimcrow pol- 
icy here as well as in the federal 
jails by finding ways to delay every 


legal action undertaken by Ben 
Davis so far. 


, * 

BUT this is not all. The Federal 
administration of prisons has con- 
jured up a new way. to compel 
Davis to serve 16 days longer by 
robbing him of the 16 days which 
he has “earned as good time. All 
prisoners earn g time if they 


‘did not violate any rules and if: 


they were lucky enough to be 
framed for some “incident.” Since 
there were no incidents in Ben's 
case, he earned the 16 days “good 
time” and now he is being cheated 
out of it. What is this if not still 
further persecution! 


have his 16 days restored to him. 
But legal action needs public sup- 
port: Ben is fighting to change this 
policy of jimcrow. It can and must 
be changed. The fight for equality 
in prisons is a fight for full citizen- 
ship for the Negro people every- 
where, and this is the fight for a 


PD 


“All that arms labor is trea- 
son to America. No line can be 
drawn between these two. If any 


Y 


yet he hates labor, he is a liar. 
America, yet fears labor, he is a 


-_ 


Davis is planning legal steps to| 


Americans today. = 
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~~ WORLD OF LABOR 


is time there was someone on 
the board “who'd once in a while 
bring some honest, constructive 
objection to some of the things 
being done.” Stellato is the 
most vocal critic of the adminis- 
tration and his local, largest in 
the UAW, is a major center of 
progressive influence in the 
union. The Stellato and Turner 
vote indicates that the _pro- 
administration caucus mold into 
which Reuther seeks to fit the 
entire union membership, is 
crumbling. There is less fear 
to criticize the leaders or to vote 
against them. Redbaiting has 
declined as a weapon for whip- 
ping people into line. As Stel- 
lato told the delegates regarding 
redbajting to which even he is 
subjected, “the membership is 
sick and tired of it.” 7 

Two yeasr ago, too, the UAW 
held a convention which we 
described as a step forward in 
several major respects—civil lib- 
erties, —— policy, political 
action, civil rights, etc. We 
then warned that unless the 
consistently-progressive forces in 
the union t up some of 
those fine resolutions and worked 
for their implementation among 
the members in the locals, noth- 
ing would come of them. Un- 
fortunately that proved only too 
true. Very little was done on 
the key parts of the resolutions 
on civil liberties, foreign policy 
and political action. There is 
a better opportunity to make 
the most of those resolutions in 
action today than two years ago. 
The general atmosphere is less 
oppressive, the workers are 
niore in motion and the wnion 
as a whole—and indeed all labor 
—are moving forward. 


Mao Tse Tung 


(Continued trom Page 9) 
over-simplified. 

The importance of these vol- 
umes goes far beyond their aca- 
demic value and I should not 
forget the excellent and infor- 
mative notes in each book. All 
of us, whether students of China 
or not, can study them with 
profit. And their importance is 
also not a partisan one at all. I 
noticed the other day that a 
correspondent, describing the 
much-travelled John Foster Dul- 
les, reports the Secretary of 
State to be a devoted reader of 
Stalin's “Problems of Leninism,” 
a classic of Marxism to which 

Mao's works make an excellent 
companion-piece. 

I doubt whether everything 
that is good for Mr. Dulles is 
the best for the rest of us. But 
surely we can all keep up with 
his reading. | . 
. International Publishers, as so 
often in its history, has perform- 
ed a service of national value in 
giving us-Mao's works. Mr. Dul- 

es will read them for his own 

_ purposes. But for all those Amer- 
icans, whether they are partisans 
of Mao’s thought or not, who 
want to see our country find the 
basis for stable, normal, peace- 
ful and fruitful relations with 
China, one-fourth of humanity, 
these books will be useful and 
stimulating. Our highest inter- 
ests as a people and a nation 
Tatt .@ perqicren 4 
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Formosa is capable of reconquer-,would sit idly by if. the Chinese 
ing China singlehanded? To risk a'Communists were to hold Staten 
major war to preserve this myth/|Island, which is about as far from 


is surely the ultimate folly. |New York City as moy is 
“If Formosa and the Pescadores|from the coast of Chna, or if the 


DELEGATION URGES D. OF J. 
TO RELEASE CLAUDIA JONES 
JONES’ | agi * 


CLAUDIA aging 
* father, Charles Cumberbatch, was} 
one of a delegation of 17, whol: 


y 


(Continued from Page 4) 


away frem ours.” 
o 


' 
ae 
. 


|Postland (Maine) Press-Herald 
SAID the main objective’ is 


‘after at a starting wage of $15 a 


visited Department of Justice of-}) 
ficials in Washington last week to}: 


seek her release from Alderson, 
West Va., penitentiary because of 
grave danger to her health. 


The group, sponsored by the Na-} 


tional Committee to Defend Ne- 
gro Leadership, had at first been 
refused an appointment with At- 
torney General Brownell or a rep- 
resentative. However, the group 
wired the Department that “a 


woman's life is at stake,” and}. 


that they were concerned that she 
obtain necessary medical. attention, 


“Two officials from the Justice 
Department's new Subversive Ac- 
tivities Section .heard William L. 
Patterson tell of the report made 
by the court-appointed -doctor 
March 14 to Judge Dimock that 
Miss Jones life would be endan- 
= by continued imprisonment. 


atterson charged that political 
| 


pressure had been responsible for 
a second statement, made a few 
days. later, which minimized the 
gravity of her heart condition. 
The delegation demanded im- 


oe Formosa] fits with the President's 
. drive for peace.” 


CLAUDIA JONES 


cause of her illness.: This re- 
quires no court action, and is. in 
the power of the Justice Depart- 
ment. As alternatives, they asked 
amnesty or parole from her one- 
year sentence under the Smith Act. 
Miss Jean Taylor led the group 
which also included James. W. 
Ford, secretary of the National: 
Commitee to Defend Negro Lead-' 


mediate release of Miss Jones be- 


ership. 


TOP INFORMER CRACKS UP 


(Continued from Page 6) 
law, to which Sherman referred. 
The young woman, Miss Anne 
Barsh, was an overnight guest at 
Cvetic's home on Feb. 18, 1929 
when he attacked her/ 

Cvetic was indicted on a charge 
of aggravated assault and battery. 
He had a job then in a government 
employment office. He was facing 
a long term in prison when the 
judge agreed to a deal. Cvetic 
must pay the victim $340 in install- 
ments of $20 a month, and the 
charges would be dropped. Cvetie 
became a FBI stoolie some time 


week. 
* | 


CVETIC belonged to the Slov-. 


enian branch of the Yugoslav peo- 
ples in the American Slav Eon. 
gress. There were few Slovenians 
in the movement, and he soon be- 
came the Slovenian representative 
in the Western Pennsylvania <ivi- 
sion of the Slay Congress. And he 
' finally became the 


tary. 
his post suited FBI needs. It, 
gave Cvetic contact with hundreds 
of Slav miners,’ steel workers, 
electrical workers and other major 
industry toilers. They could later 
be fingered as “Communists” to 
immigration inspectors, whether 
they belonged tothe Party or not. 
Cyetic was now a labor spy in 
a most strategic position, fingering 
workers for the U.S. Steel Co. and 
for the Mellon interests that domi- 
nate the electrical and aluminum 
industries, and such coal and steel. | 
, an | 
CVETIC MADE his open debut} 
at a press conference called by! 
The Americans Battling Commu- 
nism Society in early 1950, while 
I was in Fittsburgh covering the 
_ unofficial miners strike against’ the 
Taft-Hartley law. Much of the 
strikers food was coming from un- 
official relief groups in Pittsburgh 
and elsewhere. So one of Cvetic’s 
main jobs at the conference was 
to attack the relief movement. It 
was a “Communist plot,” he said, 
and the relief workers were “Com- 
munist agents.” He gave their 
names to the press at an Un-Amer- 
ican Committee hearing in Wash- 
ington a few days later, and many 
were fired by their employers. 
Bae * | 
NO ONE LOVES a stoolie; not 
even himself. The psychiatrists at 
‘St. Francis Hospital found that 
fy FILM FACTS . 


ivision secre-| 


|Cvetic was “lonely” as well as 


more? He was pacing up and down 


filed with the U.S. Board of Im- 


| 


“depressed.” But few wanted his 
company, and his wife had thrown 
him out long ago. 

His income began to taper off 
after a while too. He could still 
get along on occasional lecture and 
witness fees. But the fat days were 
gone. There was a good chunk of | 
money now and then, when he 
campaigned for Sen. Dworshak 
against Glen Taylor in Idaho, for 
instance. =But the gilt and the silk: 
were no more. And the book he 
tried to write didn't come off his; 
fingers. What could he say any 


in his hotel room full of drink 
when he was sent to the psychiatric 
ward in February. He wasn’t cured 
when he feft in 16 days over the 
doctors’ protests and he had to 
come back again in late March. 
An official summary of the 
nan psychiatric report on 
Brownell's. professional witness is 


Migration Appeals. It is part of} 


the appeal record of Thomas Mil- 
ler, president of. Lodge No. One 
of the Croatian Fraternal Union, 
against whom Cvetic testified. 


The records were subpoenaed 
by Hyman Schlesinger, the fear- 
less Civil. Rights attorney, whom 
Cvetic twice tried to “get.” The 
stoolie lost out the first time when 
he had Schlesinger arrested on 
fake “sedition” charges while he 
was defending Nelson, Dolsen~and 
Onda. But Cvyetic has smeared: 
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‘of pendfulum the other way. 


Quemoy and Matsu. 


Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
ITS EDITORIAL, entitled “We 
‘Don't Want War,” called for de- 
fense of Formosa, but warned 
against drifting into war over 
Quemoy and Matsu. 


: 


“A CLEAR defensive stand [on 


“A plan to smash does not.” 
oe © @ 


Chester Bowles, Former U.S. 


Ambassador to India 
“NATIONALIST morale may be 


peace in Asia, and warned against: 
ibeing diverted from this goal by 


: 


themselves are attacked, we must 
defend them vigorously, regardless 
of the consequences. 

“But it is quite another matter 
to risk stumbling into a third world 
war over Quemoy and Matsu, in 
a strategic backwater, forsaken by 
our friends and allies, while seek- 


. 


Chinese Communists were to hold 
Catalina island, which is only a 
few miles off the coast of Cal- 
ifornia.” 

7 


Senator Hubert Humphrey 
Democrat, Minnesota 


ing to sustain a fallacy to which we! 


should not have committeed our- 


selves in the first place.” 
oO o ° 


Senator Erwin Kerr Scott 
Democrat, North Carolina 
“THERE already have been ex- 
pressions of deep concer coming 
from ‘all sides over the drift that 
has now carried us dangerously 
close to the brink of war. I cannot 
wait longer—none of us should 


| 


precarious, but is it not time in any 
event to foreclose the myth that 


THE UNION noted several vic- 
tims of the “security” system in its 
own ranks, like John Lupa and 
Milo Radulovitch and sharply at- 
tacked the whole stoolpigeon sys- 
tem and evidence from invisible 
witnesses who cannot even be 
cross examined. The _ resolution 
further called en Congress to “re- 
inforce” the ban on wiretapping 
for evidence and to formulate a 
code of fair practices in hearings. 
Also called for is a congressional | 
investigation of the infraction of 
civil liberties. 

The civil rights resolution, under- 
scored by the speech of Thurgood 
Marshall, general counsel of the 
National Association for the Ad-’ 
vancement of Colored People, also 
provided a comprehensive pro- 
gram in the field—generally a re- 
affirmation of the 1953 resolution, 
including a pledge to place high | 


ro 
Urge Vigilance . 
Against Speedup 
THE UAW convention's . 
resoluiton against speedup re- 
stated the policy of not tieing the 
union's right to strike against 
speedup by any clauses in the 
contract. It also said: 
“Successful resistance to man- 
agement pressures to impose 


speedup, demands vigilance, 
education, mili and respon- 
sibility on the part 


\ 


| 


of our mem- 
bers. We must be vigilant to de- 
tect every management attempt 
to impose a speedup. We must 
educate our membsers to under- 
stand the quackery of so-called 
“scientific management not to be 
taken in or intimated by the 
mumbeo-jumbo of the time-study 
witch doctors.” 


Vu -— 


J 


clause in the 1955 demands now 


Schlesinger again in Bar Associa- 
tion proceedings that are still 
pending. 

This whining, crying alcoholic 
is only a type of the creatures who 
take the taxpayers’ money in the 
FBI witness racket. Every case in 
which such creatures have testi-) 
fied must be thrown out. That 
would mean throwing out all the 
witchhunting convictions, for they 
never get convictions without using 
such creatures. 


(Continued from Page 2) 
credibility of known liars” in its 
campaign to “impugn the loyalty 
of President Truman, Judge 
Youngdahl and others. 

While McCarthy is credited, 
the country is warned that “Me- 


| 


- Meetings: 


innegotiations with General 
Motors anl Ford. 

This was not a, rubber-stamp 
convention. Nor was it swept by 
red-baiting. For the first time since 
the hectic faction-ridden conven- 
tions of the UAW preceding 1947, 
persons who challenged e ad- 
ministration’s slate received as hi 
as one third of the voting strength. 

Carl Stellato, president of Ford 
Local 600 and long one’ of the 
most vocal critics of the Reuther 
administration, ran for one of the 
four vice-presidency posts on a 
platform of union y cent the 
30-hour week and against red- 
baiting. He drew 3,923 votes—a 
thirl of the total cast. 

we | 
' NAT TURNER, Negro delegate 
of Buick, Local 599, Flint, running 
as a protest against the adminis- 
tration’s refusal to include a Negro 
in the leadership (although two 
vice-presidencies were added) drew 
eg pag any previous 
vote for a Negro running on a 
similar basis. Turner received a 
big majority of the votes of Ford 


Lis 


the model! anti-discrimination |: 


wait longer—to state what we be- 
lieve to 4 the causes—or at least 
some of the eausse—of that lack of 
control over our national destiny.” 

“Judging by the mail received 
in my office, the fears that have 
been aroused in the hearts and 
minds of the ple all over the 
United States during the past two 
years have no partisan political 
implications. They come from 
poor" in all walks of life and 
rom both Republicans and Demo- 


crats.” 


: 
| 
: 


© * * 


Senator Estes Kefauver 
Democrat, Tennessee 


“I WONDER how long we 


“WHILE the noise GPF oy Ve 
into Quemoy and Matsu is lou 
and determined only a few Ameri- 
cans really feel that such action 


should be taken.” 


“When we cannot find allies 
anywhere in the world save Dr. 
Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek who 
will support us, then we are in 
trouble . . . I submit that we had 


better reexamine our policies. This 


is not to say that those two allies 
are not wanted, because they are; 
but surely we should not sacrifice 
all. others for those two, who are 
supported by reason of American 
power. 


f ) ‘ 
HELP US REPORT IT! 
As protests against military 
intervention in Quemoy and 
Matsu. grow throughout the 
country we urgently need the 
help of our readers.in covering 
this great stery. Please send us 
clippings from yeur local news- 
papers of letters to the editor 
and editorials on: Quemoy and 
Matsu, the opposition to A- and 
H- bombs and other peace news. 


New York Circulation Standing 


in The Worker and Daily Worker 


We have just about hit the 10,000 Worker subscription mark 


circulation campaign. 


We've set next weekend as the wind-up of.the campaign, and 


will report on the final results in 


The Worker issue of April 24. 


After that, we'll continue to publish results weekly. The goals, 
however, will be those set for the year. 

At this writing, Eastern Pennsyivania and the Maryland-DC 
area are way up front. The Pennsylvanians have hit 133 percent 


one point behind. 
a 


of their Daily Worker goal of 200 


ten days may put them across. 


necticut, Indiana—are_ in sight of 
when we publish the final results 


up for lost time during the month 
campaigners expect te reach their 
Here is how we stand 


County 


Manhattan 
Broeklyn 


of their Worker goal, or just 3 percent more than the Marylanders. 
Neither, however, has yet reached their Daily Worker goals—the 
Marylanders standing at 81 percent a 


nd the Pennsylvanians just 
5 


+ 


ILLINOIS campaigners, on the other hand, are just two short 
, but still have a substantial way 
to go to reach their Worker target. With the Chicage mayoralty 
election now over, it is possible a concentrated effort in the next 


Several areas—New Jersey, New England, Minnesota, Con- 


their goals and should be there 
of the campaign. 


New. York City campaign workers have just about made the 
city targets, with Manhattan and Brooklyn slightly above, and 
Bronx and Queens somwhat short of their respective goals. 
staters have just about gotten started now, and are out to make 


Up- 


of April. Bronx and Manhattan © . 
goals béfore this week. is up. 


on New York goals as of Thursday: 
WORKER } 


Geal Achieved Me 


Achieved % 


575 


Local 600 and most of the votes 
from the Flint locals. He ran des- 
pite desertion of the move for a 
Negro in top office by some prom- 
inent Reuther adherents —_- 
Negro delegates. Turner is him- 
self a supporter of Reuther. 

The challenge to the top leader- 
ship is in large measure an ex- 
pression of a strong sentiment for 
‘unity in the UAW by inclusion of 
people in the leadership who may 
not be' loyal caucus-bound pro- 
Reutherites. This was evident by 
the big applause Stellato received 
when he declared it is time to 
“have someone on the executive 
board who would once in a while 
bring some honest, constructive 


objection to some of the things 


20 Miroshima 

Victims to Be 

Operated on Here 
Twenty Japanese girls, so dis- 
figured by the Hiroshima atom 
blast that they have lived as vir- 
tual recluses, will arrive here in’ 
May for plastic surgery, it was 
announced here yesterday. 

~ The girls, now 19 to 24 years 
old, were trapped in a. public 


school by the first atomic attack 
on Aug. 6, 1945. : 


Two doctors, Arthur J. Barsky, 
a plastic surgeon, and William M. 
Hitzig, internist and Assistant Pro- 


that are being done; and once in a 


that should be done that have not 
been done.” 


while raise a voice for some things [© 


of: . * at 
Columbia University’s College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, have vob 
umteered their services. 
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MINE-MILL'S 50th PARLEY 


(Continued. from Page 3) 
Mine-Mill’s hard-earned prestige 
among the rank and file of " 


unions. 
The 50th convention program 


- itself is perhaps the best explana-|showed it- could be done. AFL, 


tion of why Mine-Mill is respected 
throughout labor’s ranks. 

Take ‘the issue of Canadian au- 
tonomy. Delegates unanimously 
approved constitutional amend- 
ments granting full autonomy to 
Miné-Mill’s 34,000 Canadian mem- 
bers. tt the amendments carry in 
a referendum vote in May, -the 
decks will be clear for the Cana- 
dian section to write its own con- 
stitution, elect its own officers and 


run its own union. _~ 
* 


OR CONSIDER Mine-Mill’s 
stand on peace and world trade. 


regardless of affiliation.- Last year 


SUNDAY an 50; 1955 


in all contracts. 


Here again: the keynote. is joint 
action of all_labor in the industry, 


the National. Anaconda Council 


United Electrical Workers and 
Mine-Mill -locals coordinated ne- 


gotiations with the corporate giant! 


—and won. This year Mine-Mill 
seeks to establish similar relations 


with other unions in the Phelps- 
‘Dodge and American Smelting & 
‘Refinin ig chains. 
Everything about. 
90th convention reflects the con- 


viction that new advances are in 


the cards. Nobody is underestimat- 
ing the resources and savagery. of 
the corporate enemies. Nobody 
minimizes the seriausness of the 


'T- H indictments of Clinton Jencks 


Mine-Mill’s | 


Only a few years ago its advanced and Maurice Travis, the need to 


peace program was looked on with back them up with Mine-Mill’s full 


skepticism even by honest Ameri-| 
cans who wanted peace. Mine-Mill 
said big power negotiations were 
the answer to world problem. It 


- outlawed instead of brandished. It 
said the interests of all workers 


strength. The union knows it must. 
battle for full vindication of its! 
good name. It has to get into shape 


to protect itself from fresh attacks 
said the death bombs. should be designed to cut. it to pieces. Its 


rank and file, its officers, are con- 


here and abroad made removal of 'steps. 


barriers to free world trade im- 
perative. 

At its 50th convention, Mine-- 
Mill hailed the growth of senti-' 

ment for peaceful coexistence 
among the common people o 
America and all the world. It not 
the increased chance for fruitful 
give-and-take bargaining among 
the major powers.- And it proudly 
reaffirmed its own outspoken peace 
program after hearing Board Mem- 
ber Alton Lawrence point out that 
“Mine-Mill’s program for peace is 
now the program of the majority 
of the American people.” 

Throughout the Deep South, 
wherever Mine-Mill is. organized, 
its fight for full citizenship for the 
Negro people has won it powerful 
allies. Already this union's lead- 
ership is an impressive cross-sec- 
tion of the national groups—Negro, | 
can and Canadian—that make up 
the ranks. And it has set its sights | 
on “full integration” of Negro and | 


Mexican-American workers into the — 


life and leadership of their union. 
* 

THE DEBATE on political ac- 
tion also showed why Mine-Mill 
is respected as a_ political power 
largely responsible for the bloc of| 
liberal, pro-labor Congressmen from 
the Rock Mountain states. | 

In looking ahead to 1956, the 
convention based itself on the pre- | 
mise vigorously stated by Presi-| 
_dent Clark: “Labor gets nothing’ 
from playing kite-tail to any polit= 
ical party.” Noting with interest 
increasing sentiment for a labor- 
farmer party, the political action. 
resolution declared: 
may happen in the future, we in 
Mine-Mill have proven that in- 
dependent political -action is the 
proper course for us now.” 

Target of slanders, raids and in- 


dictments, Mine- Mill has nonethe- 


less found it possible in commuity 
after community to initiate poitical 


objectives and candidates. 


‘part of the mainstream of Ameri- 


‘miners in a jail in Boise, Ida., in 


“Whatever | 


| 
| 


coalitions around common labor, Civil War, 


fn Arizona, for example. d?te- 
gate Henry Marquez told of being 
the first Mexican-American ever to 


run for the state Senate, with. sup, 


port from a labor unity council in! 
which six craft unions and Mine- 
Mill participated. | 

Mine-Mill stimulated labor un- 
ity also paid off in Bingham Gan-| 
yon, Utah, where five of six city, 
‘councilmen. come from labor; in| 
the Coeur d’Alenes in Idaho, where’ 
delegate Rex Pollock won united| 
labor backing as 1954 Democratic! 
candidate for state mine inspector; 
in Carteret, N. J., where an AFL- 
CIO Mine-Mill coalition. has rock-. 
ed the machine-ridden city goy- 


ernment. 
* 


THE ECONOMIC base of Mine- 
Mill's oman for 1955 is of course 
its uniform national bargaining de- 
mands. The bargaining program in- 


cludes a 20 cents an general 


he ge increase; health and welfar 
which. ever is most 


needed in the given ‘chai; 900 


But new trend, new currents are 
lat work in American life. Every 
‘convention session reflected these: 
anti-McCarthyite, anti-war, Jabor- 


I- 


fident it can take the ‘necessary 


unity trends. Mine-Mill has been 


can labor since it was conceived in 
the minds and hearts of : framed 


1893. It’s still part of that main- 
stream, and it intends to stay these! 
and to influence it. Rich as are its’ 
past contributions, its Spokane con-| 
‘vention suggests that its best years, 
its finest contributions, are yet to 
come. / 


WHITMAN 


(Continued from Page 8) 


this “serious problem and para- 
dox in the United States.” 

Seeing, Sillen writes, the vir- 
tue of modern individualism” 
threatening to usurp the ancient 
virtue of patriotism, “the fervid 
and absorbing love of general 
country, Whitman hoped “the 
two will merge and will mutual- 
ly profit and brace each other, 
and that from them a greater 
product, a third, will arise.” 

Yes, Walt was attuned to all 
the new and forward voices of 
his time, watching aghast the 
rise of the robber barons whom 
he despised with all his marvel- 
ous fibre. 

I believe I will be forgiven 
if I am so personal in this piece 
about Whitman for I believe 
his impact on me was akin to 
that he made _on many others 
of my origin. (And to many 
others who are wot.) So much 
of what he said, (I believe he 
said more than any other poet 
of our America) struck deep. 
The Civil War, for instance. He 
sang best what I felt of the 
of slavery, old Abe. 
His elegies upon Lincoln’s death 
have moved me more than any 
of his other poems, or any 
other's poems, for Abe, that 
“single-minded son of the work- 
ing-class,” means more, I be- 


| Jieve, to workingmen than any 


one of our forebearers. 
* 


HOW OFTEN I've lingered 
on those linés, 


“When lilacs last in the door- 
yard bloomed, 

And the great star early droopd 
in the western sky in the night 

I mourned, and yet shall mourn 
with ever-returning sprng. 


How right, how right, and 
the somber splendor of his lines 
describing the passage of the 
coffin through the land, 


“With the pomp of the inloop’d 
pags with the cities draped in 
black, | 

With the show of the States 
themselves as of crape-veiled | 
women standing,”. 


Yes, to me, as to generationss, 


alt was the. of 
phat wé feel is the i 
great, shaggy, 


joe Ie nin, Tiller ot E; 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


JOE TENIN is one of 
those men it is hard to be- 
lieve is dead. It is easy to 
believe some people are 


dead for they were not ever 
fully alive, but this plain Penn- 
sylvania farmer of tne stocky 


build, giant hands and laughing 


eyes was one of the livest men 
_I ever knew. 

For almost a century he tilled 
the good earth of. Bucks County 
and often I came to visit him at 
harvest time when it was best 
and when we feasted on ripe 
sweet corn and luscious red _ to- 
matoes. Somehow the fruits of 
the soil tasted sweeter on his 
land than anywhere else I knew. 

He was a good farmer, a man 
with a green thumb, this immi- 
grant who came from the 


'- Ukraine; hating the Czar, hating 


oppression and he gave to Amer- 


ica his full, rich life that was | 


sweet as the 


as fresh and 
He worked 


yield of his acres. 


hard through the years, he and — 


his magnificent wife, Tanya, and 


| often they toiled in the moon- 
light when the work had to be 


done, and I remember their 
bowed. backs in the field, the 
harvest moon hanging over the 


| high cliffs of Uhlersville behind 


them, the old Mauch Chunk 
canal backing up the boundaries 
of their farm. The two were as 
one, always, and they reminded 
me of the old Greek fable of 
Philemon and Baucis who be- 
came: after their lives, inter- 
wined willows over a crystal 
spring. 

JOE was a workingman in the 
old country, not a farmer, and 
a Jew, to boot, and the old Penn- 
sylvania Dutch tillers here re- 
garded him strangely, at a 
Hie had given up his trade as 
woodworker to regain his health 
that he lost oppositig the Czar. 


JOSEPH AND TANYA TENIN 


His neighbors soon saw that he 
was a square-shooter, on the up 
and up, they understood him de- 
spite his strange accent, and 
they came to welcome him. 

They respected him for he 
worked eg learned fast, help- 
ed those who needed help, asked 
eg for himself and in a few 
years they reckoned him as one 
of the best of their calling. He 
was. to them, first and foremost, 
a good farmer, an honest man. 
If, as in later years, some dif- 
fered’ with his political views, 
they never forgot that he was as 
much of the country as the old 
covered-bridge over .the Del- 
aware to Frenchtown, N. J. 

I first met him, and Tanya, 
in the early Thirties when the 
depression set some seventeen 
millions roaming the streets of 
the cities and brought out the 
auctioneers on the farmsides. I 
remember that some 1,100 Penn- 
sylvania farmers banded together 
in a protective association to 


‘gave themselves and their lands. 


I came out to write about them 


with the soft, translucent yet 
penetrating eye is the image of 
the people's poet, the patriot and 
hence the lover of all countries 
and of all races. That he was to 
me when I was young and when 
I knew no tie We, 


I AM STRUCK by the healthy 
quality of Sillen’s introduction 
as I read the writings of other 
critics on Whitman today. Two 
young folk brought me a present 
on my birthday recently, a vol- 
ume containing all Whitman’s 
peetry and prose, I was de- 
lighted with the gift and as I sat 
down that night, I was shocked 
to read, in Malcolm Cowley s in-’ 
troduction: 

“The picture of Whitman as a 
democratic sage and prophet, the 
healthy, sane and purely native 
embodiment of his own poems, 
has been convenient to historians 
and flattering to the national 
spirit but it will have to be 
abandoned.” 

For three quarters of his 
essay he hacks away at Whit- 
man, so like the N. Y. Times 
critic who asked, in 1855, when 
Leaves of Grass appeared, “Who 
is this arrogant young man who 
proclaims himself to the poet of 
the time, and who roots like a 
pig among a rotten garbage of 
licentious thoughts.” 


It is Saddening to see Cowley- 


among the Philistines: his portrait 
describes Whitman as a poseur, 


a grand four-flusher, a sexual - 


aberrant jand though he will 
agree that the Bard had genius, 
still. .. . The totality of Cowley's 
effort is to reduce the giant fig- 
ure whom Emerson, for all his 
frosty Puritanism immediately 
discerned as a Titan. 

Cowley .is one of many who 
are obsessed with the neurotic 
need te prove—this centenary of 
Whitman's majestic wwork—that 
the crag full-chested 
Olympian was less than manly. 

itman’s shade must stand in 


the court where all the frowning 


we ca 
f BS . 
the others, and I 


micgiabdibaaue-tenies 


this dav of capitalism phospho- 
rescent in its decay that it is the 
Marxist ‘who is the most faithful 
custodian of his nation’s heritage. 
Sillen stands a head taller than 
Cowley and the others, his essay 
is a splendid corrective to their 
corroding defamation. I would 
only wish he dealt also with 
Whitman as the t, who, like 
Lucretius sang Fey, wonder of 
nature’s simple splendor. 


It is good indeed that Interna- 
tional Publishers has brought out 
this volume on the 100th anni- 
versary and that the World 
Peace Council fs honoring Walt 
this year. The world outside our 
borders does not ignore his fresh, 
cleansing genius. It is as Geoge 
Bernard Shaw said: “Whitman is 
a classic. . . . Curious that, Amer- 
ica should be the only country 
in which this is not as obvious 
as the heavens.” 

YET, despite themselvess, 
Whitman’s memory is treasured 
and The Voice of America is 
obliged to beam his poetrv to 
the four winds. (They would have 
put him on the blacklist were he 
walking the streets of his Man- 
hattan today). It must be gall 
to-them and yet they must do it. 
for if they are to “sell” the world 
on our superior democracy, they 
date not ignore the archangel of 
democracy. Yet they know how 
he would have flayed them as he 
did the apologists for slavery in 
“The LEjghteenth Presidency.” 

“The political blowers and kept- 
editors of the North” he eried in 
the time of-Buchanan, “are rain- 
ing a fog of prevarications around 
you. 

“Shall the future mechanices 


of America be serfs? Shall labor 


be degraded, .and women be 
whipt isthe fields for not per- 
forming ‘their tasks?” And he 
exclaimed, “Workmen! Work- 
women! Those immense national 
American tracts belong to 


you 
Beam him, John Foster Dulles, 


beam him, sel 
the world like gale om 


hl Seat “ilk wo 


or the | 
bono him 


‘hi ok St a: ae . 


and I.recall meetings in ancient 
stone farmhouses that lasted 
until the cock crowed as they 
tossed the question ‘back .and 
forth. What shall be done? And 
they decided on the “penny 
sale.” I do not remember if that 
began there but. it become a’ 
phenomenon you met all over 
the land and it led, in quick 
time, to the farm mortgage mora- 
torium FDR decreed. The penny 
sale was simple: the farmers de- 
cided among themselves that 


_nobody would bid more than a 


penny or two and the man being 

sold out would buy back his 

farm for a few cents, the letter 

of the contract was satisfied. 
¥* 

I REMEMBER Joe at these 
mestings, a short, sturdy figure 
that became a rock of strength, 
of inspiration during the nervous . 
deliberations. And later, when 
the going was rough, Joe never 
faltered. He was always on the 
spot, with his quick laugh and 
merry eve, his quip that ‘tumed 
fear away. 


Joe worked in the valley that 
is formed there by the high 
hills behind and the Delaware ° 
River in front, but his horizon 
was as broad as the world. He_ 
followed, through this news- 
paper and the Jewish Daily 
Freiheit all that transpired in the 
years he lived here as a plain 
farmer and he was aware of all 
the earth’s currents. Little escap- 
ed him as I could see when I 
came to visit and we sat up talk- 
ing far bevond his customary 
early bedtime. 

After his hard dav’s-work, and 
in the winter months, he caught 
up on~his reading and he knew 
the books that were written, and 
many of the writers, like Mike 
Gold, Ben.Field, Abe Magil and 
others weré€ personal friends, and 
he gloried in their literary 
achievements, savoring them as 
he should, for he was himself an 
inspiration to them. 

wa : 

I STOOD at his bier, decked 
with flowers, and I saw _ the 
townspeople who came from 
both banks of the river, the 
Pennsylvania side and the. Jersey 
side, and many friends and asso- 
ciates who drove a hurdred miles 
to° be on time. Lement Harris 
spoke who knew and loved Joe 
for more than a quarter century, 
Mannv Cantor, of Trenton, Mrs. 
Sarah Wolfson, John. Middleton, 
citizens spoke up from the room 
and all touched on the same: 
here was a man, a glowing man, 
fearless, steadfast, incorruptible, 
who dedicated his life for his 
fellow-man. 

As the wind whipped across 
the cemetery in the pale March 
sunlight before .his' body was 
lowered into his grave, I said a: 
few words of farewell. Joe, I 
said, would not ask you to mourn 
but to live, hard; live this one 
life we are given as he would 
want us to live it. His deeds will 
live after his words, after his life, 
and better than any marble 
monument that shall stand on 
this earth he loved so well will 
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a April 9 
Children’s Program (2) 8:30 a.m. 


College Press Conference (7) 
11:30 


Big Top-circus (2) Noon 
Easter Program (9) 12:30 


Baseball Hall of Fame: Joe Di- 

Maggio Story (9) 1:15 

Exhibition Baseball: Yankees VS. 
Dodgers (9) 1:55 

Easter Program (2) 2 

Movie: Stagecoach with John 
Wayne (13) 2:30 ~- 

Movie: Winslow Boy (9) 5:30, 
7:30 and 10. Excellent (British) - 

Six O’Clock Report (2) 6 

Henry Fonda Presents (4) 7 

Movie: Cheers for Miss Bishop 
(11) 7:30. Martha Scott — 

Jackie Gleason Show (2) 8 

Spectacular: The Merry Widow 
(4) 9. Viennese Operetta 

Fame—Documentary on Thomas 
Edison (4) 11:15 

Movie: Jungle Book (7) 11: 30. 
Sabu 


TV 
Sunday, April 10 


Charity Bailey Show (4) 9:30): 


a.m. 

Easter Program (7) 10:15 

.Easter Parade (11) 11:30 

N. Y. Times Youth Forum (5) 
Noon 

Youth Wants to Know (4) 12:30 

Movie: Catharine the Great (5) 
1:30. Good. With Elizabeth Berg- 
ner 

Exhibition Baseball: 
Dodgers (11) 1:55 

Face the: Nation—Cross Country 
discussion (2) 2:30 

Now and Then — Dr. 
Helen of Troy (2) 3 
Movie: Things to Come—H. GC. 
Wells Story (5) 3. Entertaining 

Adventure—Museum of Natural 
History (2) 3:30 

The Search (2) 4:30 Mental IIl-| 
ness 

Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 - 

Movie: Man Who Could Work 
Miracles (5) 4:30 (British) Excel-|- 
Jent 

Movie: Mr. Perrin and Mr 
Trail (9) 4:30 (British). Good 

Omnibus '‘(2) 5 

Movie: Winslow Boy (9) 9:30), 
7:30 & 10. Excellent 
_ Meet the Press (4) 6 

You Are There (2) 6:30. PT Bar- 
num & Jenny Lind 

Kuklapolitan. Easter Show (7) 
6:30 

Lassie (2) 7 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Movie Museum (9) 7 
' Private Secretary (2) 7:30 

Mr. Peepers (4) 7:30 
7 Opera Cameos—Fledermaus (5) 

30... 


Camp Midvale 


Midvale, N.J., TErhune 5-2160 
Cooperative, interracial camp 


APRIL 23-24: ART FAIR 
| Exhibition and sale. of ‘works 
by. prominent artists inelud- 
ing Charles White, Capt. 
Mulzac, Elizabeth . 
Saturday night entertain ment” 
by Alice Childress’ 


—— : 


a LT 


-Yankees- 


Baxter— 


re — 
4 


Register 
Your Child Now! 
CAMP KINDEREAND 


Sylvan Lake 
‘ — .: 
Girls and Bovs ages: 6 to 16 | 
| , B-week season | 
Z, 4, 6 and 8 weeks available 1 
* 
Full proaram . of land aud 


: “« 


ange, coe etc. 


ew Normandie 


| i 


i| (Italian) 


iSt. Fri-Sat only 


| Provincetown . Playhouse. - Every 
| Friday, Saturday, Suneay 
water sports, arts and crafts, || reenwich 


TV and 
ie Guide 


’ Play: Peterson's Eye—Fantasy 
‘7) 7:30 | 
Toast of the Town (2) Easter 
show 
Colgate Comedy Hour—Roberta 
—Musical Show (4) 8 
‘ Eisenhower's News Conference— 
Repeat (7) 8:30 3 
~ Spanish* Show (13) 9:30 
Loretta Young Show. (4) 10 
Paris Precinct — Louis Jourdan 
(7) 10:30 
Movie: Carnegie Hall (2) 11:15. 
Fine Music 


RADIO 
Saturday, April 9 


News, WABC, WCBS Noon 
Exhibition Baseball: Yankees- 
Dodgers WINS WMGM 1:25 
Symphonies for Youth WOR 1:30 
Masters Golf Tournament WRCA 
1:30, 3, 4, 5:15 
Metropolitan Opera: Gluck’'s 
Orfeo ed Eurydice with Rise 
Stevens, WABC 2 
- News—WCBS, WOR, WRCA 6 
The People Take the Lead— 
documentary WRCA 7:30 | 
Gunsmoke—western WCBS 8 
Conversation—Clifton Fadiman, 
WRCA 8 
Boston Symphony WRCA 8:30 
Easter Music WCBS 10 
Chicago Theatre of ‘Air WOR 10 


RADIO 
Sunday, April 10 


As We See It—AFL Series 
WABC Noon 

World News Roundup WRCA 
12:15 

Phila Orchestra WCBS 12:30 

Masters Golf Tournament 
WRCA 1 

Festival of Opera: 
Parsifal, WOR 1:30 

Exhibition Baseball: Dodgers- 

Symphonete — Mishel Piastro 
WCBS 2 

N. Y. Philharmonic WCBS 2:30 

Adventures of Rin Tin Tin WOR 


| 


Wagner's 


5 
Play: Herbert Marshall in Capt.’ 
Huckabee's Beard WCBS 6:30 
Jack Benny, WCBS 7 
Tribute to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, WRCA 7 
Town Meeting—Is U.S. Using Its 
Influence Effectively WABC 8 | 
Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 
Kraft Music Hall WCBS 9 © 
Adv. of Sherlock Holmes WRCA 
9 ies 
! Meet the Press WRCA 10:30 
UN Report WCBS 10:45 


MOVIES 


Glass Slipper, Music Hall 

The Land—New Film (Ukrainian) 
Stanley 

Big Day (French—Jacques Tati), 
Apollo 42nd St. With Genevieve. 

Romeo and Juliet (Italian-British) 
Sutton. Last ‘day. 

Bad Day at Black Rock, 34th 
St. near 3rd “Ave.). Also at Sym- 
phon? 

Gate of Hall (Japanese) 50th St. 
Guild | 

Camille (Greta Garbo revival), 


Barefoot Contessa, 68th St. Play- 


Holiday For Henrietta (French), 
Thalia. With MHelldé Elephant 


Wages of Fear (French) Paris 
Aida (Italian) World 
' One Summer . of Happiness 
(Swedish) Little Carnegie 


DRAMA 


Finian’s Rainbow, Hudson Guild 
Community Theatre, 436 W. 27 


Ibsen’s Ghosts, Royal Playhouse, 
62 E. 4 (near ond Ave) 
Shaw's You Never Can _ Tell, 


Juno and Paycock, 
Mews. 
Chekhov’s Three Sister, 4th St. 


|| Theatre, 83 E, 4 (near 2nd Ave) 


| i » Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden| 


Kismet, Ziegfeld 


dent. 


| Life-long fighter ‘for peace 
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Labor Blocked GOP Ramp: a 
But It Could Have Won M 


By Max Gordon 


A SPOT CHECK of a dozen active, forward-looking trade unionists in Schenectady 
and New York City the other day drew a dozen startling admissions that neither they 
nor their local unions (as far as they know) had taken any actjon on matters before the 


recently-concluded session of . the 


State Legislature. 

This was startling for at least 
two reasons: 

© The issues before the Legis- 
lature profoundly affected the 

pocketbooks of New York’s work- 
ers.. They included such measures 
as rent control, more jobless pay 
for greater periods a liberation 
of eligibility requirements; memo- 
rializing Congress on the $1.25 
minimum wage; issues of taxation, 
education and discrimination, etc. 

® Labor had been the main- 


|spring behind the election of Gov- 


ernor Harriman, who had accepted 
most of labor's demands in his 
legislative. program. But because 
of the lop-sided apportionment 
system in the state, aimed at block- 
ing labor's influence, the Legisla- 


‘ture was controlled by anti-labor 


Republican leaders. 
* 


THIS LEADERSHIP made its 
position known from the outset 
when it said it would guard the 
state against “Socialistic, New Deal 
programs. And so it was clear 
that the Harriman-labor coalition 


could carry the day only by the!’ 


strongest possible pressures, direct- 
ed especially at the good-sized bloc 
of Republicans from industrial 
areas. 

Maneuverings of top labor lead- 
ers, it was plain, could not be 
enough. A big section of the multi- 
million membership of organized 
labor would have to be brought 
into motion. 

There were isolated examples of 
such rank-and-file action. The 
steel, auto, railroad and electrical 
workers of Erie County (Buffalo) 
faced total decontrol under the 
GOP rent measure, and went to 
work on the Legislature in the 
last ten days. They wrested im- 
portant concessions as a result of 
their powerful pressures. 

In New York City, too, -there 
was considerable ferment in some 
unions, which took the form of 


writing letters on the rent issue. 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO hath 


®° Detroit Election Gains 
° Braden Trial Resuming 


DETROIT election returns 
showed a series of victories for 
Negro and labor supported can- 
didates, running in several elec- 
tive posts. Dr. Remus Robin- 
son was elected to the Board of 
Education, hitherto a_ lilywhite 
body. Judge Wade McCree, 
34-year-old attorney, was sent 
to the Circuit Court bench, poll- 
ing the highest vote of the four 
nominees. McCree had previ- 
ously been appointed to the 

judgeship temporarily by Gov. 
_M. Williams, creating a prece- 


* 


BISHOP Sherman L. Greene, 
president of the Council of 
Bishops of the African Methodist 
_Episcopal church, is heading a 
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to 39 weeks, cutting eligibility 
from 20 weeks worked per year 
to 15 weeks, expansion of coverage 
to workers in all establishments 
including those with one employe, 


tepeal of the Hughes-Brees Law. 


HARRIMAN 
In the main, however, the brunt| 


of their struggle was borne by 
tenants groups. 


PRESSURE chiefly from top la- 
bor circles compelled the GOP to 
yield a couple of points on unem- 
ployment insurance: gave support 
to Gov. Harriman in winning some 
compromises in behalf of his. spe- 
cial education measures and _ in 
getting his Industrial Commission- 
er, Isidore Lubin, approved; and 
aided Negro and civil rights groups 
in winning the highly important 
Baker-Metcalf ‘law against dis- 
crimination in housing. 


The concessions concerning job-, 
less pay included raising the max-| 
imum pay from $30 to $36, and 
expansion of coverage to employes 
of two or more establishments (by 
the end of 1956), instead of those 
in four or more as at present. 

But several other vital parts of 
labor’s program on this issue got 
nowhere. These included addition- 
al payments for dependency, ex- 
tension of payments from 26 weeks 


southwide conference on com- | 
pliance with the Supreme Court 

decision. The conference pro- 

poses to hear the views of every- 

one on the problem and will 

urge compliance with the deci- | 
sion, and try to determine the 

amount of support in the South 

for integration. Sponsors of the 

conference are interracial, and. 
represent both Christian and 

Jewish religious groups. 

* 


THE WHEELS of jimcrow 
justice were turning again in 
Louisville, Ky., after a two- 
month delay. No criminal cases 
had been tried there since the 
sedition trial of Carl Braden, 
local newsman who had sold a 
house to a Negro family- in a 
white neighborhood. According 


Labor did not develop its strug- 
gle for this program until fairly 
late in the session. By that time, 
it had dropped the payments for 
dependency, repeal of Hughes- 
Brees and extension of payments 
to 39 weeks, and concentrated on 
the others. 

* 

SOME SECTORS of labor di- 
rectly affected by the 20 weeks 
eligibility requirement, chiefly 
theatre workers and musicians, put 
up quite a scrap for reduction of 
15 weeks. But the rank and file 
of other unions were not called 
upon to back them up. 


The demand for memoridliza- 
tion of Congress for the $1.25 an 
hour wage minimum, of special 
importance to workers today in 
such areas as textile, furniture elec- 
trical because of the runaway shop 
menace, likewise got little more 
than top labor attention and fell 
by the wayside. 

To what extent did labor lead- 
ers carry over to the legislative 
session the unity of AFL and CIO 
developed in the 1954 elections? 

There was one powerful exam- 
ple of unified action when the 
New York City AFL Council and 
the CIO Transport Workers union 
joined hands in opposition to a 
bill affecting transport workers’ 
grievance rights before the Transit 
| Authority. But as far as visible 
evidence went, this electoral unity 
was not generally carried over. 
This is the more surprising in view 
of the recent AFL-CIO merger 
developments. 

There is no doubt that the leg- 

islative victories wrested. by the 
people from the reactionary GOP 
leadership of the Legislature would 
not have been possible without the 
impact of the trade union move- 
ment, and its alliance with Gov. 
Harriman. 
The point is, ieeavin that this 
impact would have been so much 
greater, and would have wrested 
considerably more, if the member- 
ships of the local unions through- 
out the state, AFL and C'9, had 
been brought into play. 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


PRE-SEASON ‘specials. Outdoor Barbecue 
$7.50; Insulated: Bay $3.49; Saran Con- 
tour Chair $23.95; Air |Conditioners? 
Yes, at lowest prices ever... Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 4th Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) 
GR 3-7819. 1 hr. free parking or 2 tokens, 


FURNITURE FOR SALE 


furniture, pianos, bicycles. 
Call Ed Wendell, JE 6-8000. 


SERVICES sae 
" (Painting) 


INTERIOR, exterior work. Houses our 
specialty, beauty and durability. Jack 
Rosen, GI 8-7601. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


SPIKE’S moving and pickup service, city, 
country. Short notice, plan ahead. 
UN 4-7707. 


USED Low 


priees. 


—_ 


— 


-| MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 


enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8600. 


was forced to furnish, at his 


own expense, a copy of the trial | 


transcript to Braden for appeal 
of his 15-year sentence. 

_ ~The clerk resigned because of 
$1,800 ex no one. 


>. 
> 


a logjam of 150 cases piled up. 
roblem was solved. by rais- 


ing court clerk's salary. The 


wOVERG ® STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA ~* 
"ete on. GR 717-2457 
EFFICIENT RELIABLE 


Hi-Fidelity Radio, Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
York 3, N.Y 


Ut bt) o fe “S$. 504, 


‘ — "$e knalaion Sa eal 4 
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~_B’kKlyn Stop-Work Rally Spurs Piette Bar May Day Rally 
: Ee sono oa ipl : : | DESPITE the second and latest,Provisional Workers and ~- People’s 


a. | ae oy i conspiracy to keep New York|Committee for May Day 1953, 
Fight to Protect ILA. Contract 


labor locked out of Union. Square|which made public its -discovery 
By HERBERT SIGNER 


on May Day, rank and file tradejof a second permit granted by the 
unionists and community spokes-|Park Department to the employer 
A STOP-WORK meeting of 7,000 Brooklyn dockers highlighted last week’s devel- 
opments on the waterfront, as International Longshoremen’s Association dock workers in 


men last week expressed full con-|group, — 
fidence that labor's Peace Rally) On March 10, the Provisional 
New York ‘continued their struggle to safeguard their recently signed two-year contract. 
The borough-wide meetin g = <" 
Cid —! 


oe ewe Oe Me trades Committee had filed formal appli- 
the’ Brooklyn longshoremen, 

oo 

Pe 

j 5 
tae |\ 
“a * : 
4 ; 


dag yates cation for Union Square Park for 
Thursday afternoon at Prospect 
week under the new hiring rules|~“ 


As this edition went to press, “ 

the Provisional-Workers and Peo- labor's Apr . os May Day Dem- 

oe ; ee May Day, ~ nat pf hctgg 2 gg — 

Por ary at Pariicipauns| Park Department denied the ap- 
Hall, 261 Prospect Avenue, was 
called to protest “illegal acts” by 
the shipping employers spurred 
on by the Waterfront Commission’s | 

set up by the Dewey-inspired 
Waterfront Commission. These Jeff School Needs 940 

rules, strongly opposed by I. L. A.| : 

dockers, violate customary work more for Spr ing Term 

|Beginning This Week 


rank and file groups, particularly|*“"* . ‘ 
in the fur and garment industries, plication on the grounds that “an- 
other cegeneention had been pre- 
new hiring rules in violation of 
the contract. 
practices established by longshore- 
men. 
The Jefferson School of Social 
Science needs 940 more students 


were im “tiara 2 — viously been granted use of’ the 
nogning-wepues provent: Bee Ieee Square for April 30 from 9 a.m. 
The men left their piers and 
streamed to the meeting hall at 
EARLIER, a stormy meeting of 
the N. Y. District Council of the 
to attain what officials of the insti- 
tution characterize as “our abso- 


. i 7 . } t t t 
winning its full legal rights to its 16:8 pan” Miecvae Meee ee 
racy demonstration at Union 
the lunch hour break. Union offi- 
ILA had revealed strong strike 
lute minimum goal of 1,500 en- 


Square. 

The Provisional Committee 
urged every progressive-minded 
trade unionist, every believer in 
labor's rights to free speech and 
assembly, to heighten the flood of 
protests which have already been 
flooding the offices of Mayor Wag- 
ner and Park Commissioner Rob- 
ert Moses. 

The shocking disclosure that two 
permits had been granted to the 
14th Street Businessmen's Asso- 
ciation for. all-day use of Union 
Square on April 30 and May lI, 
was blasted last week as the “most: 
flagrant assault upon labor's rights 
to its traditonal May Day site that 
New York has ever seen.” 

The charge was made by the 


visional Committee discovered that 
the Park Department’s collusion 
with the employers had gone so 
far as to have included the grant- 
ing of a second all-day permit for 
May 1 to the same: group. 


. Committee spokesmen today de- 
clared that thousands of telegrams 
last week had been sent to Mayor 
Wagner by rank and file trade 
unionists, urging him to intervene, 
as he did last year, and to order 
the Park Department to appropri- 
ate an equal division of the day’s 
time on April 30 to both group 
desiring Union Square. Thus far, 
Wagner has chosen fit to take no 
action against the naked collusion 
between his Park officials and the 
employers. 


halt in work provided for by the 
contract under the heading of 
“necessary meetings.” 

* 

MEANWHILE, the _ prospects 
of East Coast-West Coast long- 
shore cooperation look better to- 
day than “at any time in the last 
twenty years,” according to Harry 
Bridges, President of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housmen’s Union. 

Bridges told: his union  con- 
vention, meeting last. week in 
Long Beach, California, that there 
had talks with I. L. A. lead- 
ers and that “the two organizations 
could work together.” He denied 
however, that there had been any 
discussion. on merger. 

In New York, longshoremen 


<A ie 


THE WEEK IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


®- Steinbeck Hits informers 
® Seales Trial Opens Monday 


M : d : 
ay Way -Eyace, Jous sae teens til. Tuesday, April 5 that the Pro- 
“ cials had said it was a “temporary” 
sentiment from virtually all locals 


for a port-wide strike call. 
After “favorable” conferences 


| Eugene Malek, Conductor 


| have now rounded out their first twith the Waterfront Commission 


33rd Anniversary Concert 
of the 


‘MORNING 
FREIHEIT 


SAT., APRIL 23 


8:30 P.M. 


CARNEGIE HALL 
57th Street & 7th Avenue 
* 


PROGRAM : 


Jewish Young Folksingers 
and Orchestra 


Bob De Cormier, Conductor 
Sholem Aleichem Suite 
Dramatic Recitations 

Nadine Brewer, Soprano 


Jewish Peoples Philharmonic 
Chorus 


| * : 
Adm: $1.15-$1.75-$2.30-$3.45 


Tickets can be obtained at the 
office of the MORNING 


a ete 


FREIHEIT, 35 E. 12th St. | 


and shipping employers, Captain 
William Bradley, ILA president, 
ordered the longshoremen to work. 
Each local then started discus- 
sions with the Waterfront Commis- 
sion and employers clarification of 
the new rules. 

The Waterfront Commission exe- 
cutive director, Samuel Lane as- 
serted. that the es would 
be applied “flexibly” and would 


tract. 

ILA officials at the same time 
demanded “full compliance” with 
ail contract ‘provisions from the 
shipping employers. 

The Urban League of Greater 
New York declared last week it 
also “continued to question” the 
new hiring rules on the waterfront 
because they “contain no provision 
to remedy present discriminatory 
conditions imposed on Negro and 
Puerto Rican longshoremen.” 


BUFFET DINNER 
AND DANCE 


IN HONOR OF 


JOSEPH BUCHOLT 


TENDERED BY 
New York State 
Labor Youth League 


SAT., APRIL 9 — 7 pm 


YUGOSLAV HALL 
405 West 41st Street, N.Y. 


Adm: $1.25 @ Cultural Presentation 


AL 4-9480_ 


- 


bad — 
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A Second Concert of 


AMERICAN ‘& ROUMANIAN MUSIC 


Ss eeeeemnenemen 


| 
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not conflict with the union’s con- 


‘ 


, 


rollments. required for carrying 
through our spring term program 
beginning the week of April 11.” 

The School announced Friday 
that the two-week pre-enrollment 
period brought in only about 400 
students. These plus 160 enroll- 


ments in carry-ove Marxist Insti- 
tute classes brings the total up 


to 560. 


“It- is customary, the announce- 
ment said, “for the bulk of our 
students. to enroll the first week 
of classes; but supporters of the 
School will have to step-up their 
activities a great deal if we to 
reach our 1,500 goal.” 


The spring program of the Jeff- 
erson School include approximate- 
ly 50 elementary and advanced 
courses in economics, politics, his- 
tory, philosophy, science, music, 
literature an dart: Classes meet 
once a week for ten weeks, begin- 
ning at 6:45 or 8:30 p.m., Mon- 
day through Thursday, or at 10:30 
a.m. on Saturday. Class admis- 
sion cards may be obtained at the 
School, 16th St. and 6th Ave. 


v 
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You Can Write 
To Ben Davis 


Have you written to Ben 
Davis? He may receive unlimited 
mail at: | 

Allegheny County Jail, Ross 
Street; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A SENSATIONAL TRUE STOF 
OF THE UKRAINE / 


JOHN STEINBECK de- 
nounced the Justice Depart- 
ments informer racket in a 
signed editorial in the April 2 
issue of Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature. Using Harvey Matu- 
sows book, False Witness as 
his text, the world-famed nov- 
elist says “every bit of testimony 
of professional witnesses will 
have to be imspected in terms of 
old-fashioned rules of _ evi- 


’ dence.” 


* 

ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, 
president of the Fund for the 
Republic, associate director of 
the Ford Foundation, ‘and form- 
er chancellor of the University 
of Chicago, assailed dismissal of * 
teachers , tesa they refuse to 
answer questions about alleged 
Communist sympathies. Ad- 
dressing the annual meeting of. 
the Academy of Political and 
Social Science he said the only 
relevent issue is whether the 
teacher. is competent. 


BERNARD .SPINDEL, grad- 
uate of the army’s secret radar 
lab at Ft. Monmouth and until 
recently a consultant to the an- 
ti-crime committee that cracked 
the New York’s wiretap ring, 
told a House Judiciary subcori- 
mittee that wiretapping has 


Trial of Scales, a native of North 
Carolina, will begin Monday, 
April 11, at-Greensboro. 


* 

JOHN HARLAN, the new 
Supreme Court justice, last wide 
joined Justices Black and Doug- 
las in a dissent on a civil lib- 
erties issue. The three disagreed 
with the majority’s decision re- 
fusing to consider a challenge 
to the right of cities and. states 
to impose censorship on mov- 
ies. The instant case involved 
the film “The Miracle” which 
had been banned in Chicago. 


* 


“THE COLUMBUS (Ohio) 
Dispatch March 23 ae 
denounced the Johnston-Smit 


. bill widely interpreted as aim- 


ed at denying second class mail- 
ing privileges to the Daily 
Worker and Worker. ~ 


A DELEGATION of 17 New 
Yorkers visited the Justice De- 
partment in Washington Mon- 
day to ask for the release of 
Claudia Jones, Smith Act pri- 
soner at the Federal Reforma- 
tory for Women at Aldeson, 
West Virginia. A serious heart 
ailment makes her coptinued 
imprisonment a threat to her 


life. 


“degenerated from a powerful 
weapon against crime to a pow- 
erful weapon against the peo- 
ple.” : 


A CHALLENGE to the 
handpicked federal juries in 
North Carolina by Junius 
Scales, Smith Act defendant, 
failed to secure quashing of the 


WU 


SATURDAY 


Manhattan ~ 


CHILDREN’S Hootenanny. Songs and 
games of Passover plus lots more, Refresh- 
ments too! Sat. 2:30, People’s Artists, 
Studio 5, 124 W. 21 St. Children 75c; par- 


ents 25c, SUNDAY 


Manhattan 


SUN. NIGHT, 8:15 p.m. An expose: “How 
the Walter-McCarran Law Affects You and 
40 Million Americans,’’ by Alec Jones, 
Exec.-Secy., N.Y. Comm. Protection For- 
eign Born. Talk illustrated with movie. 
At ALP, 220 W. 80 St..Contr. 50c. 


Coming 


GALA SPRING Concert of . Brighton 
Community Center, Sat., April 16 at 8:30 
p.m. Outstanding cast of artists: Mandolin 
a Sokoloff, conductor. John Flem- 


indictment in his case but did 
result in Judge. Albert V. Bry- 
ans direction that the jury in 
the Scales case be drawn from 
new lists compiled since Scales’ 
attorney, David Rein, filed his” 


challenge | several weeks ago. 


Participating Artists: 
Nadine Brewer, Luey Brown, Bob DeCormier, Penelope . 
Johnson, Al Moss, Pete Seeger, Eric Simon, Jewish 
Young F ers ; 

Sat., April 23 — The Pythian, 135 W. 70th St. 


A PEOPLES ARTISTS. PRODUCTION 
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eff School Begins This Week 


_ JEFFERSON SCHOOL OF SOCIAL. SCIENCE — 
PAR, Avenng Of the American, New York: 12s Ne. You WA, MLO ois. 
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